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“Bur 4S WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BS PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 









THE CARPET-BAGGER. 





BY MARY T. REILEY. 


De Yankees is curious people, 
Dey’s curious people fo’ sho’, 

An’ de longeh I lives fo’ to see it 
De betteh dat kuowledge I know. 


Back heah, long in Reb-time, folks tole us, 
Jes’ as sabtain as we all was bawn, 

De Yankees had eyes in dey shouldehs, 
An’ in front of dey heads was a hawn. 


Believe it? Why, sahtainly. Yes, sah. 
Of cawse, we believe’ what we’s tole, 

I reckon you didn’ live ’roun’ heah 
When I was ’bout twenty yeab ole. 


Well, when I fus’ looked at a Yankee, 
I seed he had eyes in his head, 

An’ I seed dat he hadn’ no bawo dab, 
As some of de people had said. 


But I made up my min’ in a minute 
De white folks was mighty correc’ 

In thinkin’ de Yankees was curious. 
You think dat youhself, sah, I spec’. 


Dey hasn’t no feelin’s of honoh ; 
I’ve heshd dat from people who knows, 
I neve knowed none but dis one, sah ; 
But dey’s all jes’ alike, so I s’pose. 


Dis one, he was name’ Misteh Lawrence, 
He seized a plantation fo’ debt, 

An’ de gemman he swohe he would shoot him, 
De very fus’ chance he could get. 


Ao’ he call’ him a reg’lar gran’ rascal, 
Right ’fo’ de bes’ people in town, 

An’ said de fus’ time he could see him 
He’d cehtainly shoot him right down. 


Of cawse, Misteh Lawrence heahd ’bout it, 
But he seem’ not to min’ in de’ leas’; 

He j-s’ had de gemman boun’ oveh 
By de Jjestice to keep up de peace. 


An’ every one said how low-down ‘twas, 
An’ jes’ what a Yaokee would do, 

Dat had no sensations of honob ; 
But he seemed not to min’ dat ah, too. 


At fas’ be belonged to de Bureau, 
He was gettin’ on "bout thihty-five; 
I’ve seed ign’ant people ; but he was 
De ign’antest pehson alive. 


He said aftehnoon, sah, fo’ evenin’, 

An’ den he said evenin’ fo’ night ; 
An’ long as he live’ in de parish 

He neveh could-leahn what was right. 


He was always a-guessin’ an’ guessin’ 
He neveh knowed nothin’ fo’ sho’ ; 

An’ he always kep’ callin’ me misteh, 
Till ( tole him my fus’ name was Joe. 


Den dah’s Peteh, dat tole me about him, 
Said often an’ often he’d go 

An’ saddle his own hawee fo’ ridtn’, 
Like as ef he’s a niggah, fo’ sho’. 


He lived heah in town seve’l yeahs, sah. 
He was sheriff, an’ clebk of de couht ; 
An’ den he was made ovebseeh 
Of de schools, an’ things of dat soht. 


He was jedge fo’ awhile in de parish, 
An’ assessoh one yeab fo’ awhile ; 

Den somethin’ dat paid him fo’ ridin’— 
It was so many dollahs a mile, 


Jes’ heah at dis minute I seems, sab, 
To be disremem’rin’ de name; . 
Bat I know dat afteh election 
Ole Mahs’ Thomson come into de same. 


An’ I’m certain, when dis Lawrence held it, 
Of bearin’ Mahs’ Thomson declahe 

'Twas enough fo’ to ruin de country, 
An’ de office ought not to be dehe, 





"Long de time, yeah befo’ de election, 
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Dah’d quite a good many been shot; 
Au’ I heahed a bull beap of opinions 
*Bout some soht or otheh of plot. 


An’ dis Lawrence got mightily pale, sab ; 
An’ he neveb went out fo’ a ride 

But he carried a pistol right heah, sab, 
An’ one in a belt at his side. 


An’ one night de white folks, ’bout thihty 
Or fohty—about dat in all— 

8’rounded de house what he live’ in, 
An’ den fo’ Mahs Lawrence dey calle’. 


You see he’d oppressed all de people, 
An’ dey duty was plain ’fo’ dey face; 
So dey went dah dat night fo’ to do it, 
An’ dey chief was to get Lawrence’ plice. 


So dey call’, an’ de fus’ thing dey knowed, sah, 
He stood plain in sight in de do’, 

A pistol in each han’, an’ fihed 
Every barrel in each one, fo’ sho’. 


Mo’ dan dat, he tak steady aim, sab, 
An’ de white folks was so tuk aback 
Dat he slipped away in de dahkness, 
An’ dey neveh could light on his track. 


Of cawse, dey had mighty big times, sab, 
An’ all of de people ’round said: 

What a bloody thing ’twas in dat Lawrence, 
What a good thing ’twould be ef he’s dead. 


An’ dey talked "bout de blood-thihsty tyrant, 
I remembeh, in chuch de nex’ week, 

An’ said what an outrage it was, sah, 
De strong ones oppressin’ de weak. 


But dat wa’n't de end of him yet, sah. 
You'd a-thought he’d a kep’ away den ; 

But dey ain’t no accountin’ fo’ some folks, 
An’ one mawnin’ he come back again, 


De people dat got him away, sah, 
Had tuk all his b’longin’s, of cawse, 

Masteb Allen was usin’ his dwellin’, 
An’ bis brotheh was usin’ bis hawse. 


But what did dis heah Lawrence do, sah, 
But get ont a bill in de couht 

Agains’ de bes’ men in de parish 
Fo’ stealin’ de goods he had bought, 


An’ sence de jedge an’ de sheriff 
Was bofe of °em ’Publicans den, 
Dey bad dose dah gemmen arrested 
Fo’ dat Yankee—de meanes’ of men. 


He sol’ off his house an’ his gyabden; 
An’ de jedge heah he bought up de hawse; 
An’ de white folks was bailed out o’ jail, sab, 
By dey frien’s in de parish, of cawee. 
ee 


PROVIDENCE VS. THE COURSE OF 
NATURE. 


BY SIMON N&WCOMB, LL.D. 








I HAVE scarcely avything to say in reply 
to ‘‘Country Reader’s” article, because I 
see very little in it which appears to me in- 
consistent with the views I bave put for- 
ward. Whatis most curious to me is the 
form in which his argument presents itself 
to my mind. In the first place, he abso- 
lutely refuses, notwithstanding my twice- 
repeated invitation, accompanied with il- 
lustrations, to make clear what I wanted to 
know, to say clearly and décisively whether 
he agrees or disagrees with my doctrine. 
So far as I can see, his mode of proceeding 
is about this: 


(1.) He begins by drawing certain” 


corollaries from my doctrine—¢. g., that 
Nature forbids Providence; that science 
leaves no room or ground for the in- 
fluence of a will upon the sequence of 
mundane events; that “the notion of a 
supreme will operative . . . is not 
only unprovable, but in a manner disprov- 
able and even logically unsupposable ”; 








utter darkness, because the eye of science 
cannot see light there. 

Respecting these corollaries, I can only 
say thet they are of his own drawing, not 
of mine. They are entirely theolugical, 
and it is for the theologian alone, and not 
for the scientist, to say whether the doc- 
trine that the course of Nature proceeds 
without a scrutable regard to consequences 
necessarily invokes them. 

(2.) He quotes passages and gives reasons 
why he is irresistibly led to the belief of 
scrutable design in Nature, in so far, at 
least, as adaptations in the structure of 
animals are concerned. The questions 
here involved I leave him to settle with the 
evolutionists, in whose ranks I do not en- 
roll myself. I notice that he mistakes my 
statement of the consequences logically in- 
volved in the extreme doctrine of the 
evolutionists for beliefs of my own. I 
have nothing to say pro or con on the doc- 
trine, because I have never studied its 
foundations in observation with sufficient 
depth to reach a decided conclusion. He 
expresses disagreement with my views 
only in the roundabout way of drawing 
corollaries and expressing disagreement 
with them. 

(8.) He suddenly cuts the rope by which 
his whole argument is sustained, at a single 
stroke, by expressing doubt ‘‘ whether the 
consequences above cited as to no mind in 
Nature flow from it” (the mechanical 
theory of the course of Nature) ‘‘so surely 
as seems to be supposed.” 

Possibly this may not be a fair statement 
of hisline of argument; but it is all I can 
make of it, and, therefore, I cannot say 
anything more. 

rE 


DEAN STANLEY. 





BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


Tue daily papers have duly cbronicled 
the movements and reported the speeches 
and sermons of the Dean of Westminster 
in New York. It is plain that he has re- 
ceived very marked attentions and most 
hearty and grateful welcome from ‘the 
men of letters, the people of culture, and 
from the chief ecclesiastical bodies in the 
country. Perhaps the cordiality of the 
Episcopalians has not equaled that of 
other Christian sects—if they will for- 
give the use of the term sect applied to a 
body that usually claims the exclusive 
right to call itself ‘‘ the Church.” Probably 
it is because the Dean does not share this 
absurd pretension that he is not eminently 
popular among American Episcopalians, 
always excepting that able and admirable 
minority of whom Dr. Washburn may be 
considered as the representative and leader. 
True, the Episcopalians gave the Dean a 
breakfast; but, as he had received special 
receptions from the Methodisis and Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, it was almost a 
necessity of decorum that his Episcopal 
brethren should show him this formal at- 
tention. We do not doubt, however, that 
the clergymen in attendance were in this 
case genuine admirers of the Dean’s talents 
and character, if not of his Broad Church- 
manship, about which there is doubt. 


'«« Comprehension,” however, of the Dean's 


type is much less common and popular 
either in England or America than is fre- 
quently assumed. There is even doubt 
whether it is as popular in the English 
Church now as it was fifty years ago. The 
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is the more sectarian and exclusive it nec- 


. essarily becomes. It is the safe union with 


thestate that has kept the English Episcopal 
Churchas large and liberal as it bas been hith- 
erto, and it is this wholesome product of the 

union that makes Erastians not only of Dean 
Stanley and Prof Jowett, but even leads 
men like Martineau and Beard to dread the 
illiberal influence which disestablishment 
would be likely to exert. What Episcopal 
bishops and High Churchmen complain of— 
the influence of laymen’s experience, and 
wider sympathies, and broader tastes, and 
larger knowledge of the world upon the 
government and policy of a national 
church—is exactly what Dean Stanley and 
his few clerical supporters approve and 
cherish. They would rather trust the 
prime minister and his associates to nom- 
inate and appoint bishops and exercise 
church patronage than to trust Convocation 
orapy mere ecclesiastical body. Really, 
it is the influence of the lay element, the 
experience and wisdom and charity of men 
not narrowed by professional biases, upon 
the policy of the Church largely considered, 
that alone keeps it broad and sweet, either 
in England or America. Historically con- 
stituted as the English Church is, we do 
not see how this influence could be main- 
tained if it were to become only one sect 
among the other religious bodies; for it 
would still have its large endowments, 
still its local patrons, and so not be, as the 
mioisters and churches in dissenting bodies 
are, dependent on the consent and approval 
of the people for its doctrinal statements 
and its discipline. Among us the 
churches and their ministers are under a 
very strong popular criticism and are de- 
pendent for support on winning the sym- 
pathies of the people. English High 
Churchmen, and Americans too, think this 
a great weakness in the American Church. 
They sorrow over the necessity ministers 
of Christ are under to accommodate them- 
selves to lay prejudices. But what if the 
prejudices are, at Jeast, as likely to be on the 
clericul side?, What if Christian laymen 
are apt to be as near right in the general 
views they have of religion as a faith of 
practice as their professional leaders? 
Clearly, all professions tend to run in 
ruts, to harden into crusts, to represent 
what fas been, rather than what is; 
and neither law, medicine, nor divinity 
would be free and progressive enough to 
meet the wants of new times if they were 
not under the constant correction and 
criticism of public opinion. Public opin- 
ion influences the conduct of the English Es- 
tablishment mainly through Parliament; 
through the appointment of wide-minded 

men as bishops; and through the ecclesi- 
astical courts, which are representatives of 
common sense and justice, and not of theo- 

logical whims and narrownesses, It might 

seem strange that a man like Dean Stanley, 

who resists the disconnection of the Church 
and state in England, should be so popular 

among dissenters. It is only because it is 
seen by his generous appreciation and hearty 
praise of all good Christians outside his En- 
glish Church that he heartily wishes they 

were or had been in; that he ascribes 

their exclusion to a narrow and clerical, in- 

stead of to a state policy; and that be fears, 

and not without grounds, that disestablishj 
ment would convert the Church of England 

into a more ritualistic, sacramental, and 


dogmatic Church than it now is—exclud- 
ing the vigorous sense, and robust in 
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and generous sympathies of the most 
thoupfitful-men in Engiand. 

No who has read Dean Stanley’s eo 
says on Church and State, covering all 
q hat arose bet ween 1850 an 
can t the immense service-be has rene 
dered the cause of common sense and liber- 
ty of opinion in mafiters of faith, con- 
sistengy, the courage, the so A vig. | 
or with which he hes main 

of chagity and indulgence 
convictions, the broad construction of the 
articles, and the claims of undogmatic 
faith, so it be marked with holy living, 
are among his chief and his most lasting 
claims to honor and gratitude. What 
he has written about.Sinai and Palestine 
or about the history of the Eastern and the 
Jewish Church, may be superseded or im- 
proved; but it remains for nobody to fight 
over again the battles which he won in the 
public mind in the moment when ‘the 
Gorham Controversy,” “‘Essays and Re- 
views,” the question of ‘‘ Subscription,” 
the debate on Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,’” 
‘*Ritualism,” ‘the South African Con-, 
troversy,” and the Bishop of Natal were liv- 
ing questions, involving the gravest rights! 
and liberties of English Christians. Here 
Dean Stanley showed himself greatly in 
advance of his clerical contemporaries, 
and he exhibited a statesmanship and an! 
intellectual grasp which suffered no injury 
from his deep fidelity to the spirit of re- 
ligion and the claims of faith. Indeed,) 
his most marked distinction is that, while 
he is as truly spiritual and religious as the 
best of the clergy, he is as wise and com- 
prehensive as the most far-seeing of the 
politicians and statesmen. 

The Dean of Wes'minster is commonly, 
supposed to owe his noble freedom of 
speech upon controverted questions to tha 
singular independence of his ecclesiastical 
position. But this does him grave injus; 
tice. His position is no more free from 
Episcopal oversight or limitation than that 
of all heads of colleges, fellows, chaplaing 
‘of royalty, or the Dean of Windsor, and 
some others. He has some honorary dis} 
tinctions, as head of the corporation of 
Westmiuster—not incorporated with Lon} 
don—but little civil power or patronage} 
and many of the English clergy are just 
free to speak as he, so far as the velba 
of bishops are concerned. Out of fort 
years and more of clerical life Dean Stan 
ley, in four different positions, has only fot 
seven years out of the whole been under 
any episcopal restraint. It is not the dean- 
ery of Westminster that.makes Stanley 
free and brave. It is Stanley that makes the 
deanship of Westminster the chief throne 
of Broad Churchmansbip and of a broader 
Christianity, which unites in his love and 
honor charitable spirits of all denomina> 
tions 

The impression which personal inter- 
course with Dr. Stanley has made upon 
those competent to estimate his traits and 
his gpirit is oneof great admiration for his 
character, mingled with high respect for 
his intelligence and culture. He is so unaf- 
fected, simple, and sincere; so untied to 
conventional formalities; so kind and 
obliging, that some might not suspect his 
force and euergy of intellect, which, indeed, 
bis graceful style and culture do something 
to hide. Heis aman of fine humor, with 
a sparkle in his eye and a geniality in bis 
manner (when not too weary) which are 
very charming. Of the three qualifications 
for a dean which he is reported to have 
said were indispensable—(1) that he should 
be fond of sacred music, (2) know every- 
thing about church architecture, and (8) 
bé skillful in finance—he is frank to declare 
himself lacking in all. He is neither a 
ready nor a graceful speaker; excelled in 
that respect by men otherwise obviously 
his inferiors. 
surpassed in that by men far below him in 
intellectural grasp and in culture. He is 
clearly a man in full possession of his 
powers only behind a pen. He is a writer; 
but he puts his heart’s blood into his ink. 

He has powerful convictions and the cour- 
age of his opinions. He is a Churchman, 
with the mental habits of a publicist. He 


is a man of the world, without being in the. 


least a worldling. He is a Christian, with- 
out a tinge of bigotry. He is a spiritually. 
minded, consecrated man, without sancti 
moniousness or spiritual arrogance. No 


the side | 


Nor is he a great preacher;, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


wonder the five spirits of all 
in America have rallied 





receives their hospitality, and sometimes 
we ter Mw” tg 

nal in Zz 1 
truths at moments 
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ance, except When arreyed ip } 
dress, in sma)l clothes andspe 
cut coat and apron, and his¥ed collar of 
the Bath; and then more for his costume 
than his frame or his face. His features 
are small, but intellectually refined, sharp- 
ened with thought and softened with feel- 
ing. His head seems not large; but a care- 
ful study of it reveals marked ‘character- | 
istics of mental and moral power, His 
person is hardly larger than Channing’s 
and does not possess Channing’s dignity; 
but he far excels Channing in geniality of 
manner and mood. 

Mr. Seward once said to the writer, who 
asked himif there were any truth in the 
public rumor that the United States Gov- 
ernment were about to send a ship-of-war 
to England to bring John Bright to Amer- 
ica: ‘‘ No, sir! And he wouldn’t come if we 
sent a fleet. He is too wise a man not to 
know the dangers to a statesman of being 
more popular in a foreign country than in 
his own.” 

We sincerely congratulate the Dean of 
Westminster on his popularity in America 
avd among American religionists, and can 
only hope that it will not hurt him at home 
and in the Ghurch of England, of which he 
is one of the chief jewels. 
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HOW THE TREATY OF BERLIN 
WORES IN BUROPEAN TURKEY. 


My Drar INDEPENDENT: 


EARL BEACONSFIELD, On his return from 
Berlin, was received with honors very 
much like those accorded to Wellington, 
on his return from Waterloo. He had 
overthrown the Treaty of St. Stepbano, 
undone a part of the work of Russia, and se- 
cured peace and prosperity to the people of 
European Turkey, to say nothing of the 
acquisition of Cyprus and the new lease of 
life given to Turkey. This was in July. 
It is now October, and it may be interest- 
ing to your readers te know how far the 
result justifies the wisdom ef those who 
did him honor. 

Ineed not speak of Bosvia and Herze- 
govina, since all the world knows that 
Austria has expended millions of money 
and thousands of Tfives in her ‘peaceful 
occupation” of: these provinces, 150,000 
men are still needed to carry op this work, 
while Turkey is concentrating a large army 
at Kossona, to resist the anticipated ad- 
vance of Austria toward Salonica, 

All Albania is in arms, and the Albanian 
league, although in open rebellion against 
the Turkish Government, has the sympathy 
of the Turkish army and of Mohammedans 
generally. Strictly speaking, it is a rebel- 
lion against the Treaty of Berlin, and if 
Turkey should declare war with Austria or 
Greece it would join in it heartily. 

Another rebellion against the Berlin 
Treaty exists in the Rhodope Mountains. 
This is also a Mohammedan rebellion; but it 
was organized by twoor three Englishmen, 
and until within a fewdays had been un- 
der their control, the people supposing that 
they were acting under the orders of the 
English Government. Captain Saint Clair 
is now in Constantinople, and it is stated in 

the papers that he was driven out ef the 
country by the insurgents themselves. This 
is possible, for he is more than half mad; 
but it isequally probable that he has come 
here to secure aid. At any rate, the rebel- 
lion still continues, 

The Greek question is also assuming a 
dangerous phase. Both Greece and Turkey 
are trying to stir up a rebellion in Thessaly 
and Epirus, and both countries are con- 
centrating troops in that vicinity. The 
Cretan: question is as far from a solution as 
ever and.a war with Grecce is not at all ~ 
probable, 

Montenegro has not yet secured the ex- 
tension of ber teritory which was granted 
at Berlin, and she is threatening to take it by 








force. 
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Austria—perbaps more of | ; 
the former; and the Bulgarians -protested 
against the dismemberment of their nation, 
in vain. To make it more sufe, it was 
arranged that the Turks should build and 
oceupy a line of fortresses on the. Balkans 
between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 
The Treaty of Berlin was like the famous 
Treaty of Vienna. It settled the’ fate of 
the various populations of European 
Turkey, without consulting them and with- 
out regard to their interests. It was only 
a question of what would best suit the in: 
terest of certain European sovereigns, . 

The Bulgarians have submitted, though 
protesting against it—to the annexations to 
Roumania and Servia. They could not 
help themselves, for Russian armies occupy 
their territory and have executed these de- 
crees of the Berlin Congress. 

But the introduction of the Turks into 
the Balkans and the separation of Eastern 
Roumelia from Bulgaria is another ques- 
tion. The Russians have no interest in this, 
and the army at least is in full sympatby 
with the Bulgarians, 

So long as the Russians choose to keep 
their troops in Roumelia, this part of the 
Treaty of Berlin cannot be executed, and 
the Bulgarians are determined to resist it 
by force if the Russians leave, Inthe spring 
they will have an army of 100,000 men, well 
drilled and equipped, and if left to them: 
selves they will defend the Balkans against 
the Turks to the last. 

’ It is now probable that the Russians will 
not only decline to compel the Bulgarians 
to submit to the treaty, but will themselves 
remain in the country, on the ground that 
circumstances have changed since the Con- 
gress. They will point to the Albanian 
leagueand the Rbodope rebellion, and claim 
that, if they leave, these rebels will come 
down upon Roumelia with fire and sword, 
They will point to the Austrian army of 
150,000 men in Bosnia and the danger of a 
Turko-Austrian war; tothe unsettled Greek 
question; and, more than all, perhaps tothe 
necessity of their remaining to restrain the 
Bulgarians from going to war with Turkey. 

Such isthe present condition of European 
Turkey, and such the peace which has been 
secured by the great genius of Beacons- 
field. It is the opinion of people here that 
he could not do better than hang himself 
with the garter which was conferred upon 
him by the Queer of Rngland and Empress 
of India. More than any other man, he is 
responsible for all the calamities which 
have come upon the people of the Bast 
during the last three years. He has been 
equally unfortunate in what he has done 
and in what he has refused to do. 

No one can pretend to say what will be 
the end of all the complications which 
have arisen out..of..the Treaty of Berlin; 
_but there is nothing bopeful in the present 
condition of the Turkish Government. 
With no statesman to guide her; with no 
money in her treasury; with no real friends 
in Europe; with her people, of all nationali- 
ties, distrustful and diseontented; with her 
provinces wasted by war, rebellion, and 
anarchy, what can she do? 

We may theoretically accept the idea 
that the Turkish Government ought to be 
overthrown; but a great empire in ruins is 
a sad and pitiful sight. It stirs no feeling 
of joy or exullation, but rouses the deep- 
est aympatbies ofthe heart. Itis with pity, 


| and not with gratification, that we look 


upon the perplexities of a sultan who 
represents the traditions of a glorious past; 
but who finds himself helpless in a situa- 
tion for which he is not responsible. And, 
although the suffering of the present gen- 
eration may secure great advantages to 
those who come after them, we who ate 
here see and feel the misery, distress, and 
anguish of those about us. Wecannothelp 
sympathizing with them, whether they call 
themselves Turks or Christians. 





We feel this all the more as we believe 
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that, but for the shallow, selfish egotism 
né migo, the Sapte ve: would have 
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mar PROBATIONER; 
GHOST oF OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 
BY THE aay. An A. J Hoven. 


THERE’s a strange, mysterious phantom filt- 
ting round us evermore ; 
He appears in annual minutes and upon the 
Conference floor. 
” Art thou saint, or art thou sioner?’ and he 
answers, witb a smile: 
‘*T am neither one nor t'other, but am taken 
upon tial’? 
And his name, it must be Legion, for ten 
~ thousand men have set 
Him down in massive figures, and he isn’t 
counted yet, 
Pity on thee, ghostly being! pity on thy home- 
less fate! 
Dwellirg in a solemn, eurters sort of inter 
mediate state. 
I bave seen bis name on cburch-books, with 
the number of bis street, 
And bave started forth to find him, in the 
depth of bis retreat. 
Only disappointment followed all my dill- 
gence avd care; ° 
Though I kaew he must be somewhere, if I 
couldn’t find him there ! 
I have sought him as a mother seeks her lost 
and lovely child, 
Through back street and crowded highway, 
ever mountain Jone and wild. 
Ever near me, just before me, that proba- 
tioner would be, 
But I. always missed and lost him, as the 
Frenchman lost his flea. 
He may tempt me to elude me, baffle all my 
earnest search, 
Still he is a mighty factor in the power of 
the Church 3 
Spreading out for Faith’s beholding pros- 
pects ample as serene, 
A peculiar kind of evidence of the things 
not seen, 
Many now throughout the nation known to 
ministerial fame 
Owe their lofty elevation to the magic of 
his name. 
Ov bis. wings they soared triumphant into 
come time-honored place, 
With an empty reputation for a phantom 
work of grace. 
That probationer, God bless him, be he 
ghost or mortal frame, 
Swells the fileures of the minutes with his 
manifolded name, 
Leaning to the side of virtue—there are peopl 
who do worse— 
And [ will believe he’s somewhere in this 
happy universe. 
When He numbers up his jewels, wrought to 
holiness from sin, 
That probationer—have mercy!—may the 
dear Lord count him in! 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
LL 


REV. DR. THOMAS AS A DEMORAL- 
IZER. 


BY AN UNDEMORALIZED HEARER. 





Rock River M. E, CoNFERENCE has been 
demoralized. By their own confession, not 
only their own work, but that of all Meth- 
odist preachers throughout the entire North- 
west (except eleven who still indulged a 
hope that their souls were their own) bas 
been rendered nugatory through the demor- 
alizing influence of one humble Methodist 
preacher, only reclaimed last year from a 
rural district, in the hope that he would 
retrieve the waning fortunes of Centenary 
M. E. Church in Chicago. Ob! it was 
pitiful, in a whole city full, help there was 
none. One brother, whose ministra'ions 
have been greatly blessed to the empty 
benches of a down-town sanctuary declared, 
with tears in biseyes, that in the wicked 
city of Chicago (where no enterprising son 
of man, ander the wing of'a policeman, bas 
yet had courage to. dig in the hole of the 
wall) there was no other influence so thor- 
oughly doing. the Devil’s work as the 
pulpit of Centenary Church. He said 
(substantially) that not the saloons nor 
brothels were half so obstructive as the 
utterances of that one preacher. And. an- 
other bemoaned the unfortunate lot of 
once proud and successful church, where 
now not five nor fifty, but five hundred 
members, were compelled to listen to & 





preacher whose doctrines they abhor. 
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Perbaps the most curious part of this pro- 
ceeding, which occupied about a day of the 
secret session of the Conference, was the 
fact that, although Dr. Thomas’s morning 
sermons had been printed in full through- 
out the year, no one was able to put his 
finger on the passage that betrayed the 
cloven foot. Nota single heretical notion 
was adduced, nota single improper senti- 
ment, and the spirit of the man was on all 
hands admitted to be admirable; yet the 
preaching had demoralized not only the 
Centenary people and city readers who 
had read the sermons in the papers, but 
even remote rural class-leaders, whose only 
moral nurture was derived from the official 
organs. And the final vote was very much 
as if the entire Conference had stood on 
their feet while a properly authorized pro- 
fane person had vicariously said an ob- 
jurgation. 

Now, what are the sparks of fire behind 
all this smoke? I have at my hand a scrap- 
book containing copies of forty-two ser- 
mons preached by Dr. Thomas in Centena- 
ry pulpit during the past year, and printed 
in the Zimesand 7ribune. These discourses 
are the substance of all be has preached; 
for itis not his habit to preach twice on 
Sunday, but simply to talk informally 
and briefly on some very simple and 
practical theme at the second service. 
Perbaps in no way can one get a fairer 
estimate of the extent of the demoraliza- 
tion than by the topics and some cen- 
tral thoughts out of these discourses. 

He began (Oct. 2ist, 1877) with: ‘‘I speak 
as unto wise men. Judge ye whatI say.” 
In effect a plea for reason in religion, but 
guarded in such words as these: ‘‘Creeds 
are well enough in their place and church 
forms are proper; but if the creed, the be- 
lief be only in the book and find no 
answering response in the heart, and if the 
form be only a form, without the living 
spirit, then is religion a poor, weak thing, 
to be bolstered up by some outside power, 
and to be put aside or fall down when that 
power is withdrawn or outgrown. The 
strength of a religion or of a church must 
be in the intelligence and piety of its mem- 
bers.” The next sermon was in the nature 
of an autobiograpby, in which the speaker 
gavean account of his early life and relig- 
ious experience. Dr. Thomas was in the 
main a self-educated man. He sums up 
his present position in the following senti- 
ments, which probably are among his most 
distasteful utterances, though perhaps 
THE INDEPENDENT will pardon them, 

‘‘The religion of my heart is very sim- 
ple. It isto love God and to trust in his 
love and grace, as given to the world bv his 
Son; to live from day to day in the Holy 
Spirit; itistolove humanity. I stand to-day, 
after these years of work and study, not 
Only witb a heart baptized with love, but 
in a broader catbolicity than I used to 
stand, [used to look with suspicion on a 
Presbyterian; a Catholic was something 
I could not tolerate; and a Jew was some- 
thing abominable. But there has gradual- 
ly been dawning upon me a brighter hght, 
a higher love,” etc. 

The third discourse was ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” the kernel of which is perhaps in 
this sentence: 
salvation from sin and an inward life of 
purity and peace, and not a system of sal- 
vation; a Saviour, and not a theory about a 
Saviour.” 

Nov. 19th: ‘“‘I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” A plea for the higher enjoy- 
ments of intellectual and spiritual life, as 
distinguished from mere body life. Nov. 
80th: Thanksgiving sermon, in about the 
usual cut (good government, plenty to 
eat, ‘‘flag,” etc.) Dec. 8d: ‘' The gifts of 
God.” The living God who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.” Dec. 10th: ‘A 
good life.” ‘‘Let your light shine,” A plea 
for equare business honesty and a warm- 
hearted philanthropy. Dec, 24th.—I am 
sorry to say the Doctor rather got off the 
lines, and, doubtless, disgruntled somebody. 
He preached on ‘‘Prayer,” “I will therefore 
that men pray everywhere.” This dis- 
course failed in what it did not say. One 
might fairly infer from it that, while the Doc- 
tor regarded prayer as of great benefit to the 
soul in a spiritual way, he was vot so sure 
that it would operate as a link in the chain 
of material cause and effect. Perhaps the 
traditions of Centenary pulpit stood in his 
way, for the Orthodox and inflexible Dr. 
R. M. Hatfield, incommenting on a passage 


‘*What the soul needs is | 


something like ‘‘ whatsoever ye ask in my 
name ye shall receive,” said that he did not 
believe the Divine Providence was put at 
the mercy of every two or three old women 
who might undertake to ‘pray up’ their 
foolish notions.” But Dr. Thomas doesn’t 
go so far as that. 

The next sermon on record bere is the 
Christmas sermon, preached in St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church: ‘‘For unto 
you is born this day a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” And here I suppose isthe 
Unitarianism we hear of: ‘‘ But the deep- 
er truth, the truth above all others in this 
scene, is Christ the Lord, or God manifest 
in the flesh. Immanuel—God with us. The 
Infinite so coming into human conditions 
as to be understood and knownamong men. 
Incarnation and resurrection are the two 
great facts of the Gospel. The one is that 
powerful drawing downward of the Divine 
to our world by which the Word became 
flesh, and thus became newly and possibly 
differently related to material existences; 
and the other, that rising up again of the 
Divine by which humanity is carried up- 
ward in faith and experience and hope.” 

Dec. 31st: ‘‘ Life and character”; “ know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience,” etc. 

On January 6th Dr. Thomas delivered 
one of his sermons on ‘‘ Modern Doubt and 
Religious Dogmatism,” from the text 
‘* Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this,” etc., to the end of 
the verse. I do not like to quote from this 
sermon, lest I misrepresent it. But the 
general line of the thought was an admis- 
sion there 7s doubt in the world, and that 
all the questions of inspiration, miracles, 
etc. are to be looked square in the face and 
determined by the evidence available. 
This sermon was certainly an unpleasant 
nut for theologians tocrack. It ran along 
the general line of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Literature and Dogma.” It recognized 
the reasonableness of many modern doubts 
and summed up the present situation in 
these words: ‘Pure religion, as seen in 
our text and as taught by Jesus Christ in 
the 25th of Matthew and the 15th of John, 
is a life, a growth, a divive spirit within, 
coming out -in love and sympathy and 
happiness to our fellow-beings. Such a 
life rests upon a very few and simple 
beliefs or truths; and these mankind are 
generally quite ready to receive without 
having them forced down their throats. 
The masses areready to believe in God; 
and in Christian lands to believe in Christ 
and the Bible, and in a good life, and that 
justice will be done to all hereafter. But 
the churches have not been content with 
these simple beliefs that lie at the bottom 
of a good life. It is not enough to believe 
in God, and that he is a rewarder, of all that 
seek him. A thousand things are brought 
forward about God—mapy of them notonly 
unintelligible, but unreasonable—and we 
are called upon to believe all these.” 

The following Sunday evening he pur- 
sued the subjec!, in “ Modern Doubt and 
Methodism,” taking the ground that the 
Methodist Church was the most comforta- 
ble place for all who were weak in the 
faith, because this, of all churches, Jaid the 
fewest burdens of dogma upon its mem- 
bers. One week later he added another to 
his catalogue of offenses, in a sermon on 
‘* Modern Doubt and the Liberal Churches,” 
in which, while dissenting from their 
theology, he recognized the general purity 
of their aims, and said: ‘‘And I think 
the time has fully come when the orthodox 
churches should hasten to recognize the 
good and true men io the liberal churches 
as fellow-workers in the Kingdom of God. 
There are extreme men among the liberals, 
who have pushed clear out into the world 
of unbelief, and who have little or nothing 
in common with believers and would not 
care to come with us; but there are others— 
such us Freeman Clarke, of Boston, Dr. 
Elliott, of St. Louis, and Drs Ryder and 
Collyer, of our own city—who in heart are 
one with all true Christian workers und 
should be recognized as such. [Great ap- 
plause. } 

Jan. 27tb.—‘‘ Sin and Penalty.” ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” This sermon was, of course, 
unsatisfactory, because it was fair. Dr. 
Thomas hoped there might be an after- 
death probation. He said: ‘‘ [fthere be eter- 
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There can be no perfect happiness without 
holiness, Heaven or Hell are states or con- 
ditions of mind and spirit we carry over 
from this world. What the purposes and 
possibilities of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ may be in the future I know not. 
It seems to me ‘the half hath never been 
told.’ Hope for the millions of our earth 
springs upin my soulas years increase 
and as I near the golden gates. And yet 
I know that ‘the wages of sin is death.’ 
I know that he will do ali things well, and 
I cry out to my fellows-beings ‘Now 
is the accepted time and now is the 
day of salvation,’ and I beseech them 
in Christ’s name to be reconciled to God.” 

Feb. 4th.—“The Divine Approval.” “Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” etc. Matt. 
xxv, 21. The pith wasthis: ‘‘ That on 
which divine approval will rest is character 
and conduct, and not creed or form or 
profession.” But space forbids my doing 
more than to mention the next half dozen 
titles. They are ‘‘A Practical Ministry’ 
(all things to all men); ‘‘The Church of 
the Future”; ‘‘ Foundations of Religion” 
(other foundations can no man lay); ‘‘ The 
Universal and Particular in Religion”; 
‘* Agreements and Disagreements in Relig- 
ion” (and there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but itis the same God that worketh 
in all); ‘‘ The Rising Generation” (train up 
a child, etc.); ‘‘The Useful Life” (as we 
have opportunity let us do Good, etc.); 
“Children of Light Walk as Children of 
Light); ‘* Life in other worlds” (there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth); ‘‘ Ministry of 
Angels” (are they not all ministering 
spirits); ‘‘ Matter and Spirit” (walk in the 
spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lusts of 
the flesh); ‘‘Manly Religion” (quit you 
like men); ‘‘ Life’s Burdens and Hopes” 
(IL Cor. v, 4, 5.); ‘‘Our Social Troubles”; 
“‘The Tendencies of the Age”; ‘Social 
Progress” (Thy Kingdom come); ‘‘The 
Nation’s Battle-Cry”; ‘‘The Public Wel- 
fare” (abhor that which is evil, etc.) 

Another of Dr. Thomas’s offenses was 
probably found in his remarks at the 
funeral of Mamie Stevens, 2 young woman, 
murdered by her husband. This murder 
took place not far from Centenary M. FE. 
Church and tbe church was opened for 
the funeral; and Dr Thomas, happening to 
be present, was asked to make a few re- 
marks, In these he referred to the popu- 
lar notion, or inference from current 
preaching, that this woman, cut off unpre 
pared, had gone forever to Hell, while the 
murderer might repent, and go straight 
from the scaffold to Abraham’s bosom, 
“‘ITdo not believe it!” said the speaker. 
Here there wasa great burst of applause 
from the crowded audience. ‘‘It is asin 
against good morals to teach such things. 
If a man sins, be must suffer. I have no 
faith in saving men without character; 
and this thing of sending criminals to 
Heaven after a few weeks of enforced re- 
pentance is burting the morals of com- 
munity. It is almost a premium on crime. 
I suppose murderers may find mercy; but 
I tell you they must suffer,. The scales of 
justice must be evened up in some way. 
We are living under moral law, and must 
meetthe consequences of the wrongs we 
do.” 

What perhaps adds to the bitterness of 
the situation, as it stands in Conference 
consciousness is the fact that throughout 
the season Dr. Thomas has preached to 
the third largest Protestant congregation 
in the city and by far the largest Meth- 
odist congregation. Besides, his sermons 
alone of the Methodist pulpit have been 
printed, or, indeed, would in any way 
repay printing. The quotations I have 
made are enough to show the catholicity 
of the mao. Yet he is not sensational. 
The tone of his preaching is in general 
calm, reasonable, and hopeful. I have 
heard him for a year, and cannot say 
whether I think him an orator, He speaks 
without notes, stands well, gesticulates 
tolerably, slides up and down the vocal 
scale in triumphant disregard of elecution- 
ary rules; yet people come to hear him, 
especially, plain and intelligent people. 
Personally no minister is more accessible 
or more overworked’ by a multitude of 
outside calls. Socially he is the crony of 
Robert Collyer, David Swing, Mr. Mercer, 





nal sinning, there will be eternal suffering. 
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man, Judge Booth, and various other 
talented ones, who do not fit kindly io 
ready-made theological clothing, who, in 
my opinion, are quite as likely to receive 
good from Thomas as he to receive harm 
from them. It is very plain that Dr 
Thomas has gone beyond the Rock River 
Conference. But, when the brethren have 
afew moments for reflection, would it not 
be well for them to run over this list of 
topics whereon Centenary pulpit has pro- 
nounced during the pist year, enumerate 
the congregations, inquire how widely 
Dr. Thomas’s sermons are read and appre- 
ciated, and then ask themselves whether 
they are prepared to map out a more 
formative series of discourses or ones 
more likely to hasten the oncoming of © 
the Kingdom of God? In other words, 
and to put it plainly, let them be sure that 
their acidity is spelled with a ‘“‘c,” and 
not with a double ‘‘ss”. 





GEORGIA IN 1876 AND 1877. 


BY PRESIDENT ALLICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D, 





THE comptroller-general of Georgia, the 
Hon. W. L. Goldsmith, has issued his re- 
port for 1877. It is a well-arranged 
pamphlet of 134 pages, packed full of in- 
formation. The report evinces care, indus- 
try, ability, und fidelity in the comptrol- 
ler’s office, It is plain that itis intended 
for the people to know what becomes of 
their money. We have the ‘‘items’— 
names of persons receiving money, charac- 
ter of service rendered, number and date 
of governor’s warrant. One column in the 
tables of disbursements is headed ‘‘ For 
what Purpose Drawn.” In this column 
is not one ‘‘etc.”—that convenient cover 
for fraudulent entries. Salaries, from the 
governor's to the porter’s, advertising 
bills, rewards for arrests, stationery, items, 
great and small, they are all here in plain 
terms and figures. The report is full of 
valuable statistical information. Some of 
these facts are offered for the consideration 
of those readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
may be interested in such things. 

The aggregate value of the whole tax- 
able property in Georgia in 1877 is $235,659, - 
530, showing a decrease, as compared with 
1876, of, $10,194,220, which the comptrol- 
ler thinks is ‘‘not unreasonable, owing to 
the depreciation of values of nearly all 
kinds.” Itis clearthat this decrease is 
not owing toa falling off in the productive 
industries of the state. Thus the value of 
horses, mules, hogs, sheep, etc. in 1877 is 
$970,606 more than in 1876. The increase 
in the value of plantation and mechanical 
tools is $438,851. Another item in the 
increase column shows that there has been 
something to invest. $1,454,062 more 
is reported as in“ bonds and stocks” in 1877 
than in 1876. 

There has been considerable emigration 
to Texas from Georgia during the last few 
years, yet Table No. 2 shows an increase 
of polls, both white and colored, Thus: 
polls of whites in 1876, 121,151; in 1877, 
128,915. Polls of colored in 1876, 88,356; in 
1877, 88,900. Adding the “polls in de- 
fault,” there is an actual increase in the 
total polls of 5,880. 

The general summary of receipts and dis- 
bursements forthe year 1877 gives a total 
of $2,562,630.17 receipts, with $883,719.37 
in the treasury January 1st, 1878. January 
1st, 1877, there was only $564,283.38. The 
consolidated statement of the public debt 
foots up $10,644,500. The total annual in- 
terest is $719,135, which will be diminished 
by the payment of principal as it falls due. 
The direct assets of the state are chiefly in 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad and in 
the Macon and Brunswick Railroad. Their 
value is not given in the report. The first 
pays, through its lesees, annually into the 
state treasury $300,000. The second pays 
expenses. 

Table No. 8 gives us, by counties, the 
number of acres of improved lands and 
their value for 1876 and 1877. Total number 
of acres improved land, 1876, 28,787,589; 
in 1877, 28,781,890. Total value of im: 
proved lands, 1876, $90,019,944; 1877, $87,- 
182,996. While there isan aggregate de- 
crease in the value of improved lands, as 
shown above, the decrease was not uni 
versal. Ina large number of counties 
there was increase amounting in the aggre 
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gate to $740,581. Georgia is not all settled. 
In 1876 there were reported of ‘‘ wild 
lands” 7,033,447 acres; in 1877, 6,533,710. 
There is a degree of inaccuracy somewhere, 
for 1877 shows 489,737 decrease in the 
number of acres'of wild lands and only 55,- 
851 increase in the number of acres of im- 
proved lands. No doubt the explanation is: 
many owners of worthless wild lands grew 
weary of paying tax upon them and have 
**counted them off”’ their assets. This writer 
unluckily came into the ownershp some 
years ago of a very small tract of very 
worthless ‘“‘wild land,” Years ago he 
ceased to ‘‘ give it in,” having preferred to 
‘* give it up” altogether. No doubt many 
of the 489,737 acres in the large apparent 
decrease of wild lands have been dis- 
owned and surrendered{for ‘‘ good and all.” 
Some day they may be worth something 
to the state. The report Table No. 10 
shows the total value of city and town 
property for 1877 to be $51,269,736; a de- 
crease, the comptroller says, as compared 
with 1876, of $2,916,301, although the 
footings, owing to typographical errors, do 
not show it. Comparing money and 
solvent debts for Sthe two years, we have 
in 1876 $31,105,406; in 1877, $27,156,216; 
total decrease, $3,949,190. In some coun- 
ties there was increase, amounting all told 
to $530,379. We have the value of mer- 
chandise in 1876, $12,042,551; in 1877, $11,- 
424,590; a decrease of $617,961. 

More than one-fifth of the city property 
of the state is in Fulton County, in which 
is Atlanta. Thecity property of Fulton 
amounts to $11,140,548. Chatham, the 
county of Savanah, comes next, with $10,- 
261,502. The shrinkage in Chatham, com- 
paring the two years, is '$966,928—nearly 
one-fourth of the whole decrease in the 
value of city property in the state. Cause, 
for the most part, yellow fever. Here is 
an argument worth nearly one million 
dollars, furnished by one small city in one 
year, for better quarantine and health 
regulations. 

The total amount reported as invested in 
1877 in cotton manufactories is $2,739,200. 
This is short of the facts. We recognize at 
least one county as blank in this column 
which boasts one of the largest and most 
prosperous cotton factories in the state. 
Perhaps itis aclerical or typographical 
inadvertence. More then half of the §$2,- 
739,200 reported as invested in cotton manu- 
factories—namely, $1,475,450—is invested 
in the factories in Columbus, on the 
Chattahoochee River, in Muscogee County. 
There is perhaps no better paying property 
in the state then these Columbus factories. 
The unused water-power of the state is 
almost beyond computation; and much 
of it is in right places for profitable invest- 
ment. 

Georgia makes a small showing in iron 
works, etc., the amount invested being only 
$263,366. 

If we consider the value of stocks and 
bonds in the state, we find a total of $5,- 
550,272; and of this amount $2,023,500 be- 
longs to Richmond (Augusta is the city) 
and $1,427,312 to Chatham. That is, con- 
siderably over half of the whole amount 
invested in stocks and bonds is held in 
two cities, Augusta and Savannah. They 
are the oldest cities in the state. Atlanta, 
the largest and richest and youngest city 
in Georgia, reports only $332,760 in stocks 
and bonds. Atlantais pushing and uses 
nearly every dollar in active business. 
The total ‘‘ school population of the state, 
1877, including Confederate solders under 
30 years of age,” is 400,891. The school 
fund for 1877, ‘“‘due each county,” for 
common school purposes $150,225.42. 
There have been many unjust criticisms 
upon the Southern States asto the com- 
paratively small amount devoted to com- 
mon schools. It is admitted that $150,225. - 
42 is far too small an amount to meet the 
wants of our common schools in Georgia. 
We have seen comparisons made between 
Georgia and New York, for instance, on 
the basis of population, A juster compar- 
ison would be in the basis of property. 
Using the only figures at our command at 
present, we findthat before the shrinkage 
of the panic, according to the tables of the 
United States Census for 1870, New York 
was worth $6,500,841 ,264; Georgia $268,169,- 
207. That is, in 1870 New York was worth 

more than twenty-four times as much as 
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Georgia. And 24x $150,000 would be $3,- 
600,000. In 1870 the sixteen “ Southern 
States,” as they were called, were worth $5, - 
559,522,132—nearly $1,000,000,000 less 
than the wealth of the single State of New 
York. Adding the wealth of Pennsylvania 
in 1870, $3,808,340,112, to that of New 
York at that time, and we have an amount 
that foots up nearly twice the total wealth 
of all the sixteen Southern states, Let our 
Nortbern friends and Northern critics also 
have patience with the South as to this 
school question. We are moving and for- 
ward, It is not simply rotation. It is 
progress. While on the school question, 
we may add that the state pays $8,000 an- 
nually to the University of Georgia. And 
it pays $8,000 annually to the University of 
Atlanta, an institution for the education of 
colored youth, founded soon after the war 
by Northen Congregationalists, and under 
the presidency of Rev. Mr. Ware, a North- 
ero man and a Republican. Several 
Northern papers have recently commented 
approvingly on this $8,000 paid to the 
colored university, as if it were a new 
thing. This $8,000 is paid annually, and 
has been so done for nearly ten years. And 
there is no debate or question about it. 
It is counted in the ‘‘ estimates,” just as the 
state university is counted—as a matter of 
course. Moreover, it is generally recognized 
that they are doing good and useful work 
in this colored university in Atlanta. 

It will be of interest to give the most im- 
portant items in the comptroller’s report as 
to the ‘‘ character and amount of property 
returned by colored taxpayers for the year 
1877. Thecolored people returned 458,. 
999 acres of land; aggregate value, $1,262,- 
723. Their town and city property 
amounted to $1,154,422; money and solvent 
debts, $87,774; housebold and kitchen 
furniture, $535,291; horses, mules, hogs, 
sheep, and cattle, $1,926,942; plantation 
and mechanical tools, $162,647; other 
property, $301,045. Total value of taxable 
property held and returned by the colored 
people in Georgia, 1877, $5,430,844. 

The total statistics are Jess complete than 
the rest, several of the counties making 
no returns of some of the items. We have 
enough, however, to indicate the state of 
things. We have only reports ‘‘since 
April ist, 1876,” to the period of making out 
last year’s returns; that is, for about one 
year, Number of births, all told, 13,305; 
number of deaths, all told, 6,665. Of those 
born 8,104 were white, 5,201 were colored. 
Of those who died 8,827 were white, 2,883 
were colored. Of 246 blind persons in 
Georgia 128 are white, 118 are colored. Of 
187 deaf and dumb 119 are white, 68 are 
colored. And a like ratio in other such 
items. 

The rate of taxation is less thanin many 
states. The state rate is 50 cents on $100. 
There are 137 counties, the rates vary- 
ing all the way from $1.424¢ to 15 cents 
on $100. The average county rate is 
about 50 cents on $100. 

In the interests of material progress 
Georgia expends $10,000 a year upon the 
“‘department of state geologist,” anda 
like sum upon the “department of commis- 
sioner of agriculture.” Good results, as 
most persons believe, have followed these 
expenditures. The state expends annually 
about $100,000 upon the asylum for the 
insane; about $13 000 upon the asylum 
for mutes; about $11.000 upon the asy- 
lum for the blind. 

EMORY COLLEGE, OXFORD, GA. 





In 1868 the University of Oxford inaugu- 
rated a system of unattached students, which 
promotes university education and expressly 
takes care of the interests of poor men. Such 
persons may become members of the Univers- 
ity without being connected with any college or 
hall, and already more than 300 have taken ad- 
vantage of the innovation. The academical ex- 
penses of these students do not exceed £50 a 
year. Of course, this estimate does not include 
clothes, traveling, and the luxuries of life; 
but it gives board, lodging, tuition, for about 
one-third of the price that would have once 
been necessary. Not only have many young 
men who, in the natural course of things, 
would have had no chance of getting through 
college passed through the University, but 
nearly 200 have migrated from college or ball, 
to take) their place among the growing ranks 
of the unattached. Cambridge has followed 
in Oxford’s track, and has about 100 such stu- 
dents. 





THE INFIDEL ATTACK ON PROP- 
ERTY. 
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PRELUDE.—THE ELECTION. 


THE first skirmish in the Presidential con- 
test of 1880 will be fought in Massachueetts to- 
morrow. An attempt is making to use the 
chair of Governor Andrew asa block to aida 
political adventurer into the saddle of the wild 
horse of inflation. The signs of the times are 
such that frankuess is a public duty onthe part 
of the platform, and I think also on that of 
the pulpit. Massachusetts is to give her opin- 
ion before another sun goes down concerning 
the hard-money political party and a cheap- 
jack and burglar, greenback and greenhorn 
gang. [Applause.] 

Sitting Bull, traveling under an assumed 
name in Massachusetts, appear: in Faneuil Hall 
in his shirt-sleeves, and preaches a crusade of 
the poor against the rich. Massachusetts 
weighs bim and finds him first indecent, then 
blasphemous, then sballow [laughter and ap- 
plause], and, last and chief of all, bloodthirsty. 
‘* Let Fall River remember that Moscow was 
burned to ashes.”” ‘‘Labor must be crowned 
king, even if it wades knee-deep in blood.”’ 
‘‘We stand ready on election day to tke the 
life of any man, be he United States supervisor 
or other officer, who attempts to debar voters 
from exercising the right of suffrage.” ‘We, 
the workingmen, are in the majority, and shall 
install our candidate though the streets run 
with blood.’”’? Language worse than this I my- 
self heard uttered to a throng of puffing, emok-! 
ing loafers ona hill on the Common yonder, 
and, turning to watch the throng, I found in, 
their faces a good deal of foreign blood. Ue-, 
doubtedly there were men there who thought 
the whole offaira huge joke; but the question 
is, whether we can allow, in view of what is to 
come in Massachusette, sentiments of this kind 
to be seattered broadcast through the opera- 
tive population. 

Eastern Massachusetts isa factory. It isa 
school also I know; but the factory is not con- 
scious that the suurise side of this Common- 


-wealth is a school, nor is the school conscious 


of the fact that the same side fs also a factory, 
Draw a line north and south, and another east 
and west, each dividing the population of Mas- 
sachusetts in halves, and the two lines cross 
each other not far from Mount Auburn. Fall 
River, Lowell, Lawrence, this city, as manu- 
facturing centers, have grown so fast that, in 
spite of the great increase of the population in 
the western part of the state, the population 
of Massachusetts balances about a point not 
five miles west of the State House. This 
growth of the manufacturing population has 
made New England not a New Ireland, indeed, 
but the commencement of one. In certain 
portions of the operative population a hearing 
can be had for the devouring absurdities of 
sand-lot oratory, which would have no import- 
ance were there not powder near the sparks. 
The powder {is so wet now that there will be no 
explosion; but I am not sure it always will be. 
Only the impotence of these incendiary 
speeches prevents their author from being ar- 
rested. While we notice that the speeches are 
brainless and blasphemous and bloodthirsty, 
let us remember that they are made in the in- 
terest and under the general] approval of an as- 
pirant not only for the highest political posi- 
tion in this state, but also for the highest in 
the nation. I am here as the representative of 
no political party, nor of any church; but I am’ 
by no means venturing too much in saying 
that no man ought to vote to put into public 
office a candidate who indirectly justifies in- 
cendiary appeals of the sort I have described, 
to the prejudice of the poor against the rich. 
[Applause.] What if these appeals are but 
the tail of the kite? Their rustling is heard at 
the distance. Having lately looked on Massa- 
chusetts from Washington, from Toronto, and 
from the Mississippi Valley; having found only 
too much power in such ruffian vituperation on 
the Mississippi, and having heard a little more 
closely at hand than we can here what sand- 
lot oratory has done on the Pacitic coast, I am 
not williog that the fact should be overlooked 
that our state is an operative quarter, and that 
these appeals, if allowed to go unrebuked by 
the Church, if allowed to go unrebuked at the 
ballot-box, must ultimately work mischief 
with the half-educated operative population, 
largely of foreign origin. Iam not speaking 
of the skilled operatives, over whom, as a class, 
a political quack has little power. {t is our 
fault that any part of the manufacturing popu- 
lation is half-educated ; it is our fault that any 
portion of it have complaints to make of em- 
ployers ; it is our fault that occasionally the 
faces of low-paid laborers have been ground 
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by capital; it is our fault that there ie nota 
good understanding between labor and capital 
all up and down the Atlantic coast. But let 
us not add to our faults by allowing these 
speeches, fit for a wild communiet in Parie, to 
go utterly unrebuked. They are not as unim 
portant as you think, in view of the time to 
come. 

While I would have the factory population 


of 1980 in our minds, I wou'd havethe pres- — 


idential contest of 1880 there also. Especially 
am I anxious that workingmen should remem- 
ber the financial distress of 1873. 

Were la manual laborer and about to vote 
to-morrow, I should call my family together, 
and say: “How much did the price of our 
necessaries of life rise between 1860 and 
18729”? Ifthe reply were a correct one, {it 
would be: “Sixty-one per cent.!’? ‘How 
much did our wages rise?’ ‘‘ Thirty per 
cent. |’? Lessthan half as much. Statistics 
gathered by the Massacbusetts Labor Bureau 
and by the officers who took the last national 
census show that the war currency lifted 
prices 61 per cent., and wages, on the average, 
30 percent. ‘* Fiat mopvey, greenback issues,”’ 
I should say to my family, ‘‘ made currency 
plenty, and prices went up and business was 
lively ; but our wages did not go up as fast as 
the prices. Will it help us much to go through 
that experience again? We want flat money 
once more. We want a greenback currency. 
We want to raise prices. But if the prices go 
up faster than our wages, how are we to be 
helped by the change? How are we to avoid 
loss by it and hardship? It is the notorious 
history of all inflation that wages are the last 
things to rise ; and when they do start upward 
they never reach so high a plane as the neces- 
saries of life. When the fall comer, wages go 
down quicker than prices of food.’’ There- 
fore, I should say to my family: “I purpose 
to vote for ‘hard money.’’’ Out of pity for 
the workingmen, let us stand by the honest dol- 
lar. [Applause. | 

The French Commanist bas learned that in- 
flation {s no friend of his interests. The French 
nation contracted its currency sharply, and 
last January resumed specie payments. I suy - 
pose that the heresfes of those who defend fiat 
money would obtain very little tearing on the 
Seine. It is a fact also, however often you 
may have been assured of the opposite, that 
the Bank of England hes not suspended once 
since the resumption of specie payment after 
the wars with Napoleon. It has suspended, 
occasionally, the bank act by which it was de- 
termined that a certain number of issues 
should go out on the basis of a certain amount 
of reserves; but never has there been a time 
since 1823 when the Bank of England would 
not pay a pound in gold for a pound in its 
promissory notes. 

The American people are close upon the 
great blessing of resumption. We are so 
unthougbtful, so unmindful of what our com- 
mercial prosperity bas done for us that some 
of us forget the firm land which our feet al- 
most touch, on which, indeed, they are plant- 
ed, although the feet are slightly under water. 
We forget all that prosperity which is just be- 
fore us, and wish to turn our faces again to 
the bottomless sea. 

What has caused hard times in this country ? 
Itis sald to be very difficult to answer that 
question. My reply to it is that the present 
hard times were caused by the destruction of 
property in the war and the abuse of credit. 
There were nine hundred millions of property 
struck out of existence by our civil contest. 
Suppose that there are ten millionaires in the 
State of Massachusetts. Let them fail, and, of 
course, distress would fall upon many work- 
ingmen. We have thirty-eight states. Letten 
millionaires fail in every state. We should 
then have only three hundred and eighty mil- 
lions swept out of existence. But what a re- 
vulsion that would make in commerce! Nev- 
ertheless, we had more than twice that amount 
of money sunk by our civil contest, and we 
borrowed money to fill up the gap. The Gov- 
ernment went into the business of war. This 
obliged it to go into the business of borrow- 
{og. The Government was, as it were, a great 
factory, taking operatives from all quarters of 
the nation ; and while the war continued and 
while our credit was good, of course, times 
were lively. Speculators rashly abused credit, 
and nearly all men seemed to forget that a pay- 
day must come. I will not say that the Gov- 
ernment abused credit: for we put a limit to it. 
We positively promised we would issue only a 
certain number of greenbacks. Pay-day has 
come at last; and, of course, the hard times 
have appeared in our history. In spite of our 
burdens, however, we bave lifted ourselves 80 
that resumption is possible in the United States 
at the opening of 1879. A political party rises 
and proposes to prevent resumption. It pro- 
poses that we should curse ourselves with 
political currency. It proposes to make prices 
high by allowing the currency to deprectate. It 
proposes, in short, to repeat the disasters & 

fluctuating currency has already brought upoo 
us. 
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Let a fiat currency be seattered over the. 
land, let it depreciate, and millions of dollars 
in value will be taken away from the deposits 
in the savings banks. The widows and orphans 
sleeping in attics; families living in cellars, 
that have somewhat laid away for a rainy day ; 
and, worse than all that, the relatives of those 
men whose graves I paced over on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg last Sunday ; the maimed 
men who came from that field and others like 
it; the pensioners of the United States, who 
receive now thirty millions annually of the 
public money, will find this income depreci- 
ated in value millions of dollars. 

Our honor and political peace and industrial 
prosperity are more largely at stake than we 
think. Vote with 1880 and with 1980 in mind. 
Remember 1873. So large is the unskilled op- 
erative population in Massachusetts on the At 
lantic slope, and so have they been misled, thet 
T shall not be surprised if there is a large vote 
for monstrous absurdities in politics. But if 
there is a victorious vote, if there shall be set- 
tled upon us the disgrace of appearing to jus- 
tify these incendiary speeches and these insane 
doctrines of finance, the Massachusetts paper 
kite and its California appendage wound about 
our neck will be large enough to make a fool’s 
cap for a state that is not accustomed to wear 
that stvle of a helmet. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.| We must take care of the poor, or 
they will take care of us. We must take cure 
of demagogues, or they will take care of both 
the poorand the rich. [Hearty applause. ] 


‘THE LEOTURE. 


When a Bishop of Paris, in 1871, was brought 
before Raoul Rigault, one of the boldest of the 
Communists,the venerable ecclestastic ,address- 
iug bis accueers, said: ‘*Children, what do 
you wish to do with me?’ ‘“ We are your bet- 
ters,’? said Rigault, who was hardly thirty 
years of age. ‘*Speak as if to your superiors. 
Who are you?” The bishop, whose charities 
had been known in Paris for a generation, re- 
plied: ‘I am the servant of God.” ‘‘ Where 
does helive ?” asked Rigault. ‘* Everywhere,” 
was the ansver. ‘Very well,’’ said the Com- 
munist, ‘‘send this bishop to prison and issue 
an order for the arrest of one God, who lives 
everywhere.” That order was never executed; 
but until God can be arrested Communism 
cannot succeed. [Applause.] A few days 
later Rigault lay on one of the streets of Paris; 
half his skull shot away; one eye a clot of 
blood ; and the other, open, was glaring wildly 
into space, as if he saw the Being who cannot 
be arrested. 

It is of little moment whether Germany, 
France, England, or America oppose Com- 
munism or not. ‘The important question is 
whether the Supreme Powers are Communists, 
and whether they cau be arrested. 

We shall best ascertain what the reply to 
that question is by asking for a definition of 
Communism and Socialism. 

1, Communism, as defined by the official lan- 
guage of the International Society, means the 
abolition of inheritance, the abolition of the 
family, the abolition of nationalities the abo 
lition of religion, the abolition of property. 

2. Socialism means all these five things ex 
cept the last. 

‘Bhe Socialist would allow the existence of 
individual property. He does not proclaim, 
with Proudhon, and with all Communism of 
the thoroughgoing type, that “ property is rob- 
bery.’? But he does not belteve in inheritance. 
He holds that a man should be allowed to have 
only as much property as he can personally 
use. The extreme socialist of the French, 
German, and Russian type agrees with the 
communist in clamoring for the abolition of 
inheritance, nationality, family, and religion. 
“The L[nternational Society proclaims itself 
atheist.’” This is itsown language. A proces- 
sion of socialists, singing ribald songs, passed 
lately into a cemetery in Berlin through gates 
on which the word ‘‘ There {3 no hereafter” 
were inscribed. Over the open grave orations 
were pronounced, asserting that there {is no 
immortality. 

At the bottom of Soclalism there is disbelief 
in the family. And, although the family is not 
in the chronological order the first point of 
attack, it is in the logical order; for when once 
the family is destroyed as a social institution 
there will be less reason for maintaining the 
laws of inheritance or, indeed, any of our pres- 
ent regulations concerning property. Iam not 
asserting that all socialists understand by so- 
Clalism these four things, or that all commun- 
ists would accept my definition ; but the ring- 
leaders, the positive men, ia both socialistic 
and communistic circles hold these notions. 1 
am not accusing trades unions of holding 
them, although the foremost of American 
newspapers has endeavored to prove that 
American trades unions are in far too close alli- 
ance with secret socialistic organizations. 
Many well-meapiog people are supporting posi 
tions more or less socialistic, and abhor the ex- 
tremes of socialism, strictly so-called. But 
the gentral force of. any great movement in 
pvdile sentiment usyally drews icto its current, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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first or last, the subsidiary ripples. In practi- 
cal conflict on the field of politics all great 


» cauées generalize themselves and minor details 


drop out of view. The question between North 
and South in our civil war was that between 
freedom and slavery, with details omitted. 
The broad issue between communism and so- 
clalism, on the one hand, and the Christian 
commonwealth, on the other, is the contrast 
between atheism and theism. It comes at last 
to be an irrepressible conflict between an athe- 
istic and a theistic arrangement of society. The 
modern socialistic question is whether God 
shall be or shall not be arrested ; or, rather, 
whether the order shall be given for his arrest 
or not. Are the Supreme Powers in favor of 
the ablition of the family? Are they in favor 
of the abolition of the laws of inheritance ? 
Are they in favor of such a reorganization of 
society as would require the uprooting of sev- 
eral of the deepest instincts in human nature ? 
Surely the love of home and the love of prop- 
erty are two of the deepest instincts in man. 
The question is whether the Supreme Powers 
are levelers up or levelers down. I hope they 
are the former, and that the progress of the 
ages will show that their plan in this respect 
must come to fruition. But the plan of social- 
ism, the plan of communism is leveling down, 
The distinction between white republicanism 
and red republicanism, between American con- 
stitutional republicanism and Parisian com- 
munistic democracy, is that the one levels up 
and the other levelsdown. If I am not mis- 
taken, the Supreme Powers are on the side of 
the levelers up and exceedingly against the 
levelers down. (Applause. | 

It is acommon impression that American 
society is incapable of being infected to any 
large degree by the wild socialistic notions 
produced chiefly by the political evils of the 
Old World. We have a largely unoccapted 
and a monumentally free country. We have 
no law of primogeniture, no aristocracy, and 
bo privileged classes. There never can arise 
in America, sume of us think, any great dan- 
ger from either communistic or socialistic no- 
tions. In view of this position of public sen- 
timent, [ beg leave to raise for serious discus- 
sion the question ‘ How large {s the suscepti- 
bility of America to communistic and social- 
istic political disease ?’’ 

1, The United States are soon to be the 
wealthiest of all nations. 

2. In proportion to the wealth of a nation, 
on the whole, has heretofore been the inequal- 
ity of its citizens as to wealth. 

8. It appears to be inevitable, therefore, 
that, as the richest of all nations, the United 
States will exbibit large inequalities of wealth 
among their citizens. 

4. In Coristendom, as a whole, the inequal- 
ity of men asto wealth, although slavery has 
been abolished, is greater now than it was 400 
or 100 years ago. 

5. This is largely the result of the massing 
of both labor and capital, on account of the 
growth of all means of intercommunication 
and the consequent disproportionate increase 
of the size of city populations. The massing 
of capital strengthens it. ‘the massing of 
labor weakens it. 

6. Universal suffrage in the United States is 
sure to carry questions between capital and 
labor into politics. 

7. It is at present cstimated that 1,500,000 
voters belong to secret labor organizations in 
the United States. 

8. It is their avowed purpose to acquire-po- 
litical power, and to governthe country in 
such a way as to cripple capital and promote 
the interests of manual laborers. 

9. Demagogues, therefore, are likely to 
make use of this issue to lift themselves into 
power, and have already commenced their 
work on a large scale. 

10. No hereditary aristocracy in America 
and no king is likely to appear here to keep 
order. 

11. The United States are the only nation in 
which questions between capital and labor 
cannot be settled by force, and must be settled 
by reason. 

12. The safety of republican institutions in 
the United States depends on the prevention 
of the formation of four classes here: an indi- 
gent class, an unemployed class, an ignorant 
class, an uoprincipled class. 

13, The only effectual means of preventing 
the formation of the first three of these classes 
is to prevent the formation of the fourth. 

14, The keynote of safety for society is not 
democratic, but theocratic equality. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The commercial greatness of England com- 
monly dazzles politicians and men of affairs, 
Her foremost statesman has lately printed the 
opinion that, in the race of commercial pros- 
perity, the United Stated are passing Great 
Britain by with swiftness and ease. Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks that the census of 1880 will show 
that the United States is undoubtedly the 
wealthiest of all pations, The income of the 
Voited Kingdom is vow a thousand million 
pounds snnually, This enormoys fortuoe has 





been accumulated so rapidly that, if Great 
Britain had started from nothing fifty years 
ago and progressed at the rate of the recent 
annual increment of her wealth, she would have 
bow not far from her present income. ‘ While 
we have been advancing with this portentous 
rapidity,’” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘“ America is 
passing jus by in a cauter.”°—( North American 
Review, September and October, 1878, p. 18!.) 
Mr. Gladstone ventures to proclaim to England 
that America can and probably will wrest from 
Great Britain the far-stretched, glittering, mas- 
sive scepter of her commercial supremacy. 
‘We have no title,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘I 
have no {oclination to murmur at the prospect. 
If America acquires commercial supremacy, 
she will make the acquisition by the rigbt of 
the strongest ; but in thisinstance the strovg 
est means the best.”’ She will probably become 
what we are pow, the head servant in the great 
household of the world, the employer of all 
employed, because her service will be the most 
and ablest. We have no more title against her 
than Venice, or Genoa, or Holland bas had 
against us. There can hardly be a doubt, as 
between the America and England of the fu- 
ture, that the daughter, at some no very di:- 
tant time, will, whether fafrer or less fair, be 
upquestionably yet stronger than the mother ” 
“ Omatre forti filia fortior.’—(lbid., pp. 180, 
181.) 

Thus, we!ghing all bis sylables, speaks the 
foremost statesman of a power of which our 
Webster used to like to say that her morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, encircles the world with 
one continuous strain of the martial airs of 
England. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, if I ask you not to 
underrate America commercially. At your 
leisure, in your libraries, will you cover the 
United States on the map (illustrating on Guy- 
ot’s wall atlas hung on the platform), and then 
take up the covering object and place it on the 
Roman Empire. Cwsar’s domiaion will be more 
than hiddeo. Open your compasses until] you 
touch on the one side Boston and on the other 
San Francisco, and you have separated them 
so widely that they cannot be put down any- 
where within the bounds of Cwsar’s domain. 
The longest line that can be drawn inside the 
old Roman Empire will not reach from Boston 
to San Francisco. The Roman eagles, when 
their wings were strongest, never flew as far 
as from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. 
The Roman Empire lay on the shoulder of the 
planet, in sbape like a boy’s fish-reel, its four 
corners London in England, Thebes io Egypt, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the frosty Cauca- 
sus. Open your compasses until you touch on 
the one side Loudon and on the other Thebes, 
and you have not separated them as far as you 
must to span the green fields and steepled cities 
between the surf of the Bay of Fundy and the 
waterfalls of the Yosemite. Open them again, 
until they touch Gibraltar on the one hand and 
the Caucasian range on the other, and you have 
not opened them widely enough to touch on 
the one hand the Florida reefs and on the 
other the 





* continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.” 


Allow me to pluck up the territory of the 
American Union, as Milton’s angels did the 
hills of Heaven, and will you employ the mass 
as a pattern and cut from some other portion 
of the globe unother piece like it? 1 place one 
corner of it upon London and the other corner 
projects beyond Thebes in Egypt. I placea 
corner on the Caucasian range, and another 
corner juts into the Atlantic Ocean beyond 
Gibraltar, This stretch of territory in the Uni- 
ted States is all or nearly all good land, while 
the interior of the Roman Empire was com- 
posed of the sterile plain of the Mediterranean. 
Where else can you cut out of the globea 
continuous empire equal to that which the 
United States cccupy? Bigness is not great- 
ness. I hope 1 am not of such a cheap mood as 
to think that because we are to be the wealth 
jest we are to be the happiest of all nations. 
Physical size, however, is opportunity, and 
opportunity occupied is greatness, A territo- 
ry equai in size to ours [illustrating on the 
map] migbt be cut out of the tawny shoulders 
of Africa; but it would be principally com- 
posed of blistering sands. You might cut it 
out of the mighty shoulders of Russia ; but it 
would be nearly all a stretch of sluggish 
streams, locked in ice six months of the year 
and fringed with stunted willows and birches. 
You might cut it out of Western and Central 
Asia; buta great portion of it would consist 
of the nearly rainless regions of Arabia and 
Persis. Endeavor to cut it from Southern 
Asia, and the Himalayas and the sterile 
stretches of Thibet are in the way. Cut it 
from the Chinese side of Asia, and the north- 
ern portion of it would reach into the desolate 
Arctic plain, I thus show you by ocular dem- 
onstration that there is no place on the «arth 
from which you could cut a continuous territory 
equal to that of the United States, unless it be 
ip South Amerigs iteelt, There isa. tract of 


capacity. 





fertile land so large that when we add it to the 
tract in North America we have no hesitation 
in agreeing with scholars that the larger num- 
ber of the arable acres of the planet are on the 
American side of the globe. 

Mr. Gladstone says that “the distinction 
between continuous empire and empire sevy- 
ered and dispersed over sea is vital.””—(Jbid., 
p. 180.) The American Union has a territory 
fitted to be the base of the largest continu- 
ous empire ever established by man. For 
geographical reasons, we cannot well avoid 
commercial pre-eminence in the world. Iam 
proud of America because of her physical 
Tam afraid of America for the same 
reason. And yet, for political and geographic- 
al reasons, taken together, I had rather be an 
American than a Roman under Cesar or a 
Briton under Victoria. [Applause.] 


Compared with the Hayeses and Tildens of 
our future, and the prizes at their disposal, 
Cesar, Aut ny, and Lepidus were schoolboys 
playing with marbles. The most powerful in- 
spirations to patriotism arise from the great 
scale of America, and from the same source 
will arise a'so gigantic temptations to greed 
and fraud. It is none too early for us to fasten 
attention upon the fact that the wealthiest of 
all nations will give enormous opportunity to 
capital, American society will, no doubt, ex- 
hibit great inequalities ; not so much between 
classes as between conditions in life. 
We have no classes. Democratic society 
is so arranged that the poor man can 
rise, if be have ability. The cripples and 
the roughs sink to a low but by no means to a 
politically powerless position in American 
society, There will be an uvprincipled class 
at the bottom of our great cities, because a 
man who has principle and energy can rise. 
Instead of having a lower class filled with a 
certain traditional pride in its own position ; 
instead of having a peasantry that may possess 
great virtues, we ure likely to bave a lower 
class inade up of roughs, sneaks, and cripples. 
Culls go to the bottom in free society. That 
is very unpopular doctrive; but it is high time 
to proclaim it. In the future contcsts between 
capital and labor iu this country I anticipate a 
fierceness ond absurdity at times in the de- 
mands of labor that are rarely found even in 
the Old World. I anticipate also a high, dar- 
ing unscrupulousness at times on the part of 
the fifth-rate business managers, such as is 
rarely met with in the Old World, for nowhere 
on the globe will the arms of capital reach 
around such enormous enterprises as here, 

All this, you say, is the language of an alarm- 
ist. Will you remember the Pittsburgh riots, 
and what might have happened ff they had been 
alittle more extensive? It has been my fortune 
to move across the country somewhat since I 
bad the honor to stand here last, and I am im- 
pres-ed with great respect for those who say 
that the railway iutercommunication of this 
nation might be put at the wercy of strikers, 
communist and secret socialistic organizations, 
were they only supported by political senti- 
ment enough to impede for any considerable 
time the action of the repressing arm of the ex- 
ecutive in the state and nation. 

America has a railway arm and a water arm. 
Stretching from the Pacific, as from a shoul- 
der, the raflway arm ends {n a hand which 
clasps the Atlantic coast, One finger runs to 
Baltimore, and you call it the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad ; another to Philadelphia, and 
you call it the Pennsylvania Central ; another 
to New York, and you call it the Erie ; another 
to Boston, and you call it the New York Cen- 
tra]; another plunges north of the Great 
Lakes and drops down to Portland, and you 
call it the Grand Trunk. These gigantic fingers 
unite in a palm covering Ohio and Indiana, 
and bebiod the palm the railways unite in a 
wristlet at Chicago. This is the most impor- 
tant railway center on the globe, and {Is likely 
to be so for many years to come. ‘lhe water 
arm is the Mississippi, stretching northward 
from the Gulf, as from a shoulder, and open- 
ing its palm upon the upper part of its valley. 
St. Louis is the water wristlet upon that arm. 
Folded across the breast of our beloved Amer- 
ica, these arms are yet full of health ; but what 
if the absurdities of socialism, what if strikes, 
what if the discontent of labor and of an unem- 
ployed and indigent and ignorant population 
in cities were to settle as poison in the joints 
of these wristlets in a more thickly populated 
land, who does not see that a million five hun- 
dred thousand voters in secret political organ- 
izations might paralyze the executive arm of 
the state in which a strike or riot should occur, 
and so might give us trouble for more than 
three days and an hour? This vast chain of 
intercommunication between the West and 
the East, if broken at one link, ig broken 
everywhere for the time. These ratlways 
stretch out to millions of workingmen who 
live in the joints ; and when one little joint at 
Pittsburgh was attacked with disease the whole 
arm felt the pain, The shoulder felt it; the 
finger-tips felt it, You drove the disease out 
of the fingertips; but it seized on manys 
jolat, Severatot the kouckles bed poison tg 
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them, The wrist was only kept free of dis- 
eace by a pretty severe application of the 
pressure of mi'i’ary force. It was my fortune 
to be in Chicago at the time when soldiers 
were expected from the Indian reservations, 
and wheo a general, the moment he reached 
the railway station in that Western city, was 
seized aod put upon the shoulders of the 
giad citizens and carried away to his post of 
duty in triumph. Mobs were put down by 
musketry fa several parts of Chicago. If that 
city did not trembie during the days of the 
Pittsburgh riots, it was certainly ill at ease, 
Well, now, give me a million or two of voters in 
secret organizations and in sympathy with 
strikes; give me a few desperate demagogues, 
calculating all the chances of politics and rul- 
ing a quarter of our press; give me an average 
population of two handred to the square mile 
in the United States; multiply the perishing 
and dangerous classes {0 our large cities in 
proportion to that increase of the size of the 
genera] population; and I undertake to say 
that the wealthiest nation of the globe may be 
neither the happiest nor the strongest. [Ap- 
plause } 

Universal suffrage is not likely to be Iimited 
very much in our time, I would have the read- 
ing test applied. I think that would do good; 
but it would not free us from the power of 
demagogues to lead the discontent between 
labor and capital into such riot as to bring at 
times perils upon trade. We certainly have 
nothing to depend upon here but public sentt- 
ment and the national will, Tread in the At- 
lantic Monthly an article of high merit op cer- 
tain dangerous tendencies in American life; 
but In the next number I find a criticism upon 
it, to the effect tLat the only way to keep the 
United States In order is to reduce instruction 
for the masses to reeding, writing, and arith- 
metic. Wenever ehall do that. “ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.”” That is the com- 
mand [applause] obedience to which has 
brought foto the world most of our present 
political difficulties, and obedience to which, 
if continued, will drive them out, [Applause.] 
A continent of humanity {is rising from under 
the sea, and for a while it is a pestilentlal 
swamp ; but the remedy is not to stop its ris- 
ing and crush it back into chaos. The rem- 
edy is to keep lifting ft, lifting it, until all its 
morasses are firm, sweet land. [Applause] 

Let us fasten your attention upon the great 
outlines of our means of safety. They are the 
prevention of the formation of an impecunious 
class, of an unemployed class, and of an ignor- 
ant and an uopriocipled class, I hold that ine 
republic neither of these classes cau be allowed 
to exist with safety to the institutions of the 
land. 

If weare to attack the evils which lead to 
the formation of these four classes, we may as 
well strike first at the tap root—the unprio- 
cipled class, the morally uneducated class. 
There must cease to be an uoprincipled class 
or there will be an ignorant class, and then an 
unemployed class, and then an impecunious 
class, and then an explosive class, lyiog under 
the sparks of the oratory of demagogues, 
There is nothing attracting more attention 
throughout the world to-day than the methods 
of preventing the formation of these four 
classes io Christendom, and there is nothing 
but Ohbristian endeavor that ever can prevent 
the formation of an unprincipled elass. [Ap- 
plause.}] Weshall not call on writers of cipher 
dispatches to enter into that business. 
{Laughter and applause. ]} 

Lord Beaconsfield stands now in the eye of 
the world, and when he was younger by some 
thirty years he wrote. book called “‘ Tancred,”’’ 
in which many of the ideas he is now carrying 
out were expressed, You remember that he 
sends a young English lord from the Thames 
to the Jordan in search of remedies for the 
social and political evils of Europe. We have 
had a diffusion of liberty, Lord Beaconsfield 
says, and to some extent of intelligence and 
property; but the people are vot happy. 
Here is the man whom Carlyle calls the 
Hebrew sorcerer, leading Eoglish lords avd 
British interests as by some charm of superior 
blood; and this aristocrat, this guide of the 
privileged classes, makes his English lord 
finally kneel down in the Holy Sepulcher and 
at Betbavy and ia Bethlehem, to obtain from 
the Unseen Powers a response to his prayer 
for guidaoce as to the healing of the nations. 
He passes through the jawe of death at Petra, 
and at last, in the midoight of Sivai, Tancred, 
as you remember, goes alone to the spot where 
the law was delivered, kneels down there 
under the mysterious brightness of the Eastern 
stars, offers prayer iu agony, falls at last into 

a trance, and, looking up, he bebolds the 
gepius of Christianity, with her hands spread 
over the continents, and the response hig peti- 
tion received from her was in these words, Lord 
Besconsfield’s own, the summit of his wisdom 
as aman of affairs: 

‘The equality of men can oply be accom- 
plished by the sovereignty of God. The long- 
ing for fraternity can never be satisfied but 


under the swiy of a c n Father. An- 
nounce the sub tw tnd etacing doctrine of 
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eresretie equality.”—({** Tancred,” Book IV, 
chap. vili.) 

What does this message mean? It signifes 
that in a just organization of society men will 
ed?courage what God encourages, and repress 
what God represses. It means that ina perfect 
organization of society the bad man is notthe 
equal of the good man; but that whoever is 
loyal to God, him God and 4/1 good men shall 
belp. In short, the idea of democratic equality 
and of theocratic equality conflict now in the 
world, and America going back to the ideas of 
opr fathers would be going back only to the 
ideas of Beaconsfield ; only to the ideas of De 
Tocqueville and Burke, who tell us that men 
never 60 much need to be theocratic as when 
they are the most democratic: only to the 
ideas of Christianity, from its first age to the 
present hour. Let us lift high above all clouds 
of cless animosity and political intrigue the 
great ens'gn bearing for its motto ‘‘ Theocratic 
Equality.” Whenever the Church does that in 
America she will see in the heavens above the 
banner a Cross appearing, and above tbat the 
words; ‘By this Sign Conquer.’’ [Applause.]} 
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Sanitary. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND YEL- 
LOW FEVER CONVENTION. 


THe sixth annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, which is to be held in 
the city of Richmond, from the 19th to the 224 
of this month, will excite large attention. This 
Assoctation bas during its whole existence well 
tepreseoted the advanced thought of our ablest 
sanitarians. Noone can turn to the several 
Yolumes of its “Reports,” published by 
Hurd & Houghton, without fioding a body 
of information most important in its bearing 
on the public health. This Assuciation, under 
some discouragements, has seemed to awaken 

nd keep alive an interest in great health ques- 
ons. Its labors as to vaccination and cholera, 
reports on the yellow fever of 1878, and its 
utline of previous epidemics, besides very 
any other eontributions, have signalized it as 
Worthy of high public esteem. 
This year it has been thought best to give 
guch prominence to the yellow fever epidemic 
és to make of it almost the sole subject of con- 
‘ 
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iideration. It is proposed to get the fullest 
Jetails as to the origin, mode of propagation, 
nd all the circumstances of this fearful 
mtr from which our country has suffered, 
to compare it with former epidemics, and, 

not to arrive at conclusions, at least to 
prepare the way for that exact study which is 
always hopefal for results, It is well known 
tha’, through the noble liberality of Elizabeth 
Thompson, Dr. Woodworth, the surgeon-gen- 
éral of the marine service, was able to set at 
work a commission of three before the plague 
te subsided and to outline investigations of 





e utmost importance. By a happy arrange- 
ent this report is to be rendered, so far as 
¢omrleted, to this Association at its present 
Meeting. With great unanimity, the leading 
health authorities of the United States bave 
ézreed to meet in council for this purpose. 
— scope of the Association has been en- 
ged. Delegates from boards of trade und 
prominent citizens, who feel the bearivg of 
ublic health on national prosperity, are ex- 
— to be present. ; 
| Ata preliminary meeting, held et the Acad- 
my of Medicine, Oct. 16th, merchants, law- 
ers, physicians, and clergy expressed their 
eighty interest in the plan proposed. Charl- 
n Lewis, Jackson Schultz, Dr. Bellows, and 
yarious promiveot physicians expressed their 
views. The meeting was so representative 
that, if the Richmond Conference is propor- 
ee in ability and in its pumber from each 
arge city and state, its assemblicg will be an 
epoch in the bistory of sanitary investigations, 
A thorough study of the yellow fever infec 
tion is demanded, as a vital interest not only 
to individuals, but because of the weighty 
concerns to ourcommerce avd material pros- 
perity. The sadness of broken hearts, broken 
families, and sacrificed lives is enough. To 
this must be added terrible prostration of 
business, disruption of whole cities, losses to 
commerce and trade by the hundred million, 
and a demoralization which always results 
when the massof society is wildly put to 
route before a pestilence and becomes eitber 
desperate or disheartened by what seems a re- 
levtless fate. We have seen the cost of an 
epidemic arithmetically stated in true but 
astounding figares; but the physical, mental, 
avd moral expense is beyond all reckoning. 
We can afford asa nation to give millions, if 
thereby we can protect our population from 
such disasters. We view th noble act of 
Elizabeth Thompson as ove of no ordinary 
foreright. It rightly fs the deed of a woman, 
for desolate homes always touch a womans 
heart. We wish that, as men have founded 
hospitals, so that the charity of women 
would take a wider range, and help by 





liberal donation to place the bealth adminis 


tration of the United States on an effective 
basis. The subject has no political. charm, aod 
beeds private munificence and patronage until 
the Government sees the necessity. it is act 
merely commissioners that are needed after ¢n 
epidemic is past. What is needed is facility 
beforeband for exact study, by those who by 
their position are publicly responsible for their 
advisements, and sufficient power to enforce 
such protections as are demonstrated to be nec- 
essary. For states and cities there must be 
local work, which only they can do and for 
which they must provide; but there should be 
that general aid which the Government can 
provide by its testimony as to methods, by the 
statistics it can gather, and by the study of 
large areas. It is not the epidemic alone, bat 
tie protection of all peoples from sll preventi- 
ble diseases. The natural laws of life and 
health are best for society, and there is death 
enough forthe public welfare without the ad- 
dition of avoidable causes, Little does the 
ordinary public know how much of sickness is 
precipitated upon community by laxity in pro- 
tection, where protection is oply conservative 
and not at all oppressive. 
This Richmond meeting ought to be able to 
accomplish very much, not by effort to pass 
conclusive resolu! ions aud make a deliverance, 
but by estimatiog the power it has, the help i. 
need, and the methods for concentrating and 
moving Onward for the accomplishment of its 
healthy purposes. Soclose to the epidemic, 
there is danger that it may be too much a 
great experience meeting—for talk, rather than 
deiiseration. But the president, Elisha Harris, 
of New York, hes been a lile-long student of 
soclsl and sanitary science ; and other officers 
and contributors are thore who rank as siu- 
dents of state medicine and public hygiene. 
The convention bes cur hearty approval, aod 
we look to its a:semblace as a national, and not 
a mere professional event. 


Fine Arts, 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 





It were impossible in the space we bave to 
speak fitly of the pottery and porcelain. 
There is a case of Chinese porcelain, loaned 
by Mr. Avery, which gives s flue opportunity 
to see the variety of their manufacture, some 
of the pieces being deeorated with ratsed 
flowers, that remind one of the Dresden, and 
all of them very exquisite in color and of a 
perfect workmanship. We fiod the bolder 
designs of the Japanese retaining all this del- 
icacy, all this finish, all this color, and with an 
added charm. We linger among them regret- 
fully, as one might linger through the last days 
of the summer, for change is imminent. 

Japan bas become so Europeaviz:d and 
Americanized that her art will soon no longer 
be distinctly her own, and, though perhaps at 
first ber art will pass through a decadence, the 
change at last will be radical. Her genius is 
from a different spring. It cannot be enriched 
from Europe, It will be revolutionized, and, 
as to-day we cherish the work of the Grecks, 
which became perfect and then was no more, 
40 we shall some day keep as relics of a dead 
art the marvelous perfectoess of the Japanese. 

In a few words, it is useless to attempt to 
describe the superb embroideries, both Chi- 
nese and Japanese, displayed here. Especially 
the Japanese are of marvelous beauty. It 
seems as if, in the manufacture of stuffs, skill 
and decoration could go no further. The lit- 
tle pieces of Persian embroidery seem quite 
weak beside them. 

We wish that we could see the pupils of the 
Society of Decorative Art passing, every day 
that the exhibition is open, in serious study 
before them, for among the things displayed 
in the room devoted to the exbibition aud sale 
of the work of the Society we see no influence 
of this, the best school of embroidery known 
to the world, which, to our minds, shows a 
surprising lack of intelligence. 

To be sure, one sees “ motifs’? that are 
meant to be Japanese among them; but they 
seem chiefly to be a very blind and misunder- 
étinding following of the designe on paper 
fans. Now, it is to be remarked that the 
Japanese know well how to distinguish be- 
tween the use of different materials in decora- 
tion. They understand the possibilities of 
paper and paint, and they keep their work in 
these materials firmly within their own laws, 
They know where gold and silk and thread 
may be used effectively, and their derigos for 
them are such as to enbance the beauty and 
bring out the possibilities of these materials. 

Among the work of the Society of Decora- 
tive Art we find designs in needlework that 
should be painted on china; on chiva that 
should be delicately executed in needlework. 
This is scarcely the fault of igooraut pupils; 

but we think that, in merey, they should bave 





guides to save them time spent iv groping. 
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law embroidery iby Mrs. Weld, of Boston 
ae to us very easily the best. The work- 
»mansbip is skillfol, tbe blending of color bar- 
monious. The design is commonplace. It is 
asmall panel, the lower portion of green flau- 
bel: or cloth, which, by means of the leaves 
and grass, etc., embroidered upon it, melts im- 
perceptibly into the pale greenish blue sateen of 
theupper portion, egainet which’primroses and 
daisies pale pinks and yellows, and little 
grasses in grayish blue are delicately relieved. 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Hoyt has two ingenious im- 
itations of medisval tapestry, of which one is 
very bad. The other, representing women spinn- 
ing, comes very near being very good. Of the 
china, Miss Louise McLaughlin, of Cinctonati, 
stands alone. Her designs are artistic and her 
color and execution charming. We find 
nothing very original about them; but they 
seem to show knowledge which is refreshing. 
We must regretfully pass in eilence the 
European pottery and porcelain, fcr there is 
much worthy of mention, in spite of the col- 
lection being less fine than last year; the 
quaint and interesting miniatures in the 
antique collection, the jewels, the old silver, 
and watches, and carvings in ivory, bric-4-bric 
of all kinds; for we must speak of a few bits 
of carving in wood, very rare and fine. 

A remarkable chair, carved in ebony, “for- 
merly owned by Cardinal Ximenes, Grand In- 
quisitor of Spain fo the time of Philip 11.” 
It is in the rich, elaborate style of the old 
Spanish carving, A great mavy small figures, 
representing salots, soldiers, and the ecenes of 
the crucifixion, fill the back, which bas a 
medallion in the center of velvet, with em- 
broidered letters. Tue design of the whole 
chair is very massive and flue, end the central 
figure of Corist atthe top has wonderful dig- 
nity and beauty. The chair stands upon a 
little dais, where it can be easily seen, and is 
the most striking thing in the antique depart. 
ment, 

There is a superb pair of bellows, at least 
three feetin bight, carvedia oak, probably, but 
grown dark with age, The central ornament 
is a child seated on the head of alion, This is 
surrounded with an acanthus-leaf pattern, in 
two compartments, like a frame withio a 
frame. 

There is an interestiag collection of weapous, 
two very fine clocks, a charming English barp- 
sichord of the last century, and an Italian man- 
doline, da'ed 1756, a huoting-born of the twelfth 
century ; but to us nothing more interesting 
than a German lantern of the time of Albert 
Diirer, a property so frequently introduced io 
Diirer’s etchings that we are enabled to see 
bow faithfully he represented the smallest 
thing. Lo itself the lantern is a delighiful de- 
sigv, with its fluted conical top and little, com- 
pact body. It seems as wonderful to see it 
there, an actual thiog in metal, asif it were 
ove of the s'ilf, beavily-draped, quaint figures 
from the etchings of that great master. 








Biblical Research. 


It does not, perhaps, occur to every reader 
ofthe Bible that, although Hebron is a very 
ancient city, having been built seven sears be- 
fore Zoan [Tavi-J, fo Egypt, it does not now 
occupy i's original posiifun. That is to say, it 
does vot if the present cave beneath the Haram 
is the true Cave of Machpelab, for the Bible 
reads; ‘‘ And after this Abraham buricd Sarah 
his wife iu the cave ofthe fleld of Machpelab 
before [to the east of] Mamre; the same is 
Hebron, io the land of Canaan.” Thus the 
Cave of Machpelab lay not in Mamre or Hebror, 
but apart from it, and literally to the east of it, 
atsuch a distance as to He over against the 
town, If, therefore, the cave of the patriarchs 
really subsists to the present bour aithin 'he 
wulls ofthe Mosque of the Haram, then the 
Hebron around about of the presevt day is not 
the Hebron of Abrabam’s time. The cave cculd 
not go to Hebron, ergo Hebron bas mond to 
the cave. Io siogular conformity with the bib- 
lical text is the testimony of ove of the earliest 
among Christian travelers, Bishop Arculf, 
about the year 700 A. D.: 

“Hebron, which is aleo called Mamre, has 
no walls and «xoibts only the ruins of the 
avcieot city; but there are some ill-built vil- 
lages and hamlets scat’ ered over the plain, snd 
inhabited by a multitude of people. To tune 
east is a double cive, looking toward Mamre, 
where are toe tombs of tie four patriarchs, 
Abram, Issac, Jacon, and Adao, the first man. 
. . « The bill of Mamre is a mile tothe 
southwest of these movuments.”’ 

Or according to the version of the Venerable 
Bede: 

“Hebron lies in a broad plafo, twenty-two 
miles distant from Alia. Que furlong tothe 
eaet of it is a double cave in the valley uno ad 
orientem studio speluncam duplicem in valle habet, 
where are thet ‘mbsof the patriarchs enclosed 
by a equare wall, with their heads lying to the 
north. 





The cave-site remaining ever in the same place, 
these indications would seem to point to the 
hilleslope across the valley on the west of He- 





brop for the eurly and true site of Mamre or 
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tiquity exist in /@flourishisg grove of olive 
tres, There are those, however, among whom 
Lieutenant Conder is one, who wisb to carry 
the ancient position of Hebron to the locality 
of the present Oak of Abraham, quite to the 
north, though somewhat west of the town. Io 
regatd to which it may be said that the posi- 
tion fs too much north ; and that the present 
Oak of Abraham there is not the one of the 
early Christian centuries, which stood in an 
entirely different quarter from Hebron, the 
argumeot being that Abraham’s Oak is con” 
stan ly traveling around, as the centuries go by, 
to the largest tree remaining in the circuit of 
the town, and, having come from elsewhere to 
the present one, it will, when this has fallen, 
remove to another. Why should Mamre be 
made to follow it forever? Besides, both 
Eusebius and Jerome declare that in their day 
the oak under which Abraham was supposed 
to have dwelt was a terebinth, while the pres- 
ent tree on the north of the town is a true 
Quercus, 

....Scholars have never agreed upon the 
derivation and meaning of the word Jerusalem. 
The old Jewish authorities explain it as the 
name Shalem, bestowed by Shem or Melchize. 
dek, combined with the word Jireh, given by 
Abraham after the deliverance of Isaac on 
Mt. Moriah. Others offer the etymology of 
Dow in, timebunt Salem, the “fear of Salem,” 
or videbunt pacem,‘'the sight of peace,’ or 
iepdv Lé”Avua, ‘Salem the Holy.” Reland, fol- 
lowed by Ewald, has aby wn, possessio hered i- 
taria pacis, * inheritance of peace.”’ But this 
is questioned by Gesenius and Fuerst, who 
prefer oby yv, fendatio pacis, sine salutis et in- 
columitatis, Friedensgrund, “foundation of 
peace.”” Simonis offers essentially the same 
suggestion as Reland and Ewald in Sw win’, 
possessio tranquillitatis, or tranqguilla, “*trapquil 
p ssession.” Hitzig says oy meni; Bezirk, 
oder Besitzthum Salem, “the district’ or ‘es 
tate of Salem.”’ Still others, having in view 
the name of the Canaanite tribe who held the 
place at the time of the conquest, the Jebusites, 
propose Jebus Salem; or, again, Jebus-Solo- 
mon, as a title conferred by Solomon when he 
began his tracquil reign. But now Dr. Sepp 
inquires, from the standpoint of pagan msthol. 
ogy, if Jerusalem be not Ir Salumia, “ the City 
of the Goddess of Peace.’’ Peace, Salem, Sa- 
lameh is the uniform greeting among Orientals 
of all sects, and the town name of Salamieh, 
‘the Place of Peace,’’ reappears from the Ti- 
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Some remiviscences of N. P, Willis’s rural 

life indulged in by Ernest Ingersoll show 

wherein aman may be born a poet without 

Willis, it seems, after 

marrying a ‘sweet English wife,’? was at- 

tracted to a charming spot near Owego, N. Y., 

where he proposed to settle down, earn a living 

from the sojl, and enjoy his many leieure 

hours fn literary work. He borrowed money, 

laid out walks and bridges, and made things 

look pretty enough around the-house ; but as 

a farmer he collapsed entirely. He hardly 

knew when to plow or at what time to reap. 

He d+pended utterly upon the advice of his 

friends as to the kind and amount of seed, and 

he seemed to have no potion whatever of econ- 
omy, if tradition is to be believed—buying a 
cart-load of onions to put in his cellar, when a 
bushel would supply his needs for the whole 
; winter, and geserally exhibiting no common 
sen-e in every-day matters. Mr. Ingersoll 
writes that his prosaic but prosperous 
neighbors used to laugh at his fanciful ways, 
and ‘‘one good-natured Yankee, who had 
leaned over the rail of the bridge and talked in 
asort of parabolic curve to the owner, as he 
sat underneath, until both were tired, without 
getting any satisfactory information, ended 
with the question: ‘{ say, Mr. Willisy, you 
ain’t nothing in particular, be ye?’ But the 
only effect was to make the conténted philoso- 
pherwink at the swallows and lHzards unde 
the bridge, and write four pages of pleasant 
homily on Areadia.”” Poor fellow! his copy- 
right receipts fell far behind his farm expenses; 
and the upshot was that he slid into financial 
embarrassments, wrangled with bis creditors, 
and left Owego three years later—quite as 
much of a. poet, but no more of a farmer than 
when he went there. 





.-»-President W. 8. Clark, of the Agricul- 
tural College, isto leave Amherat agaio for a 
while, to become president of a floating col- 
lege, which is to make a voyage around the 
world. A fine iron steamship has been bought 
abroad, which will have every convenience 
necessary for the comfort of 250 students, who 
are to pay $2,500 each for the trip. The ves 
sel, the ‘‘Gen. Werder,” is nowin New York 
Harbor, where she will receive her outfit and 
be fn readiness to sail on the first of next May. 
The party propose to “do” the Continent, 
then to Egypt, and viathe Suez Canal to In- 


Science. 
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European magezines are giving currency to 
what they call M. Bohm’s theory of the ascent 
of the sap in trees, which seems to be that, when 


of their water through evaporation, they are 


jsomewhat compressed by the air pressure, 
Like elastic bladders, however, they tend to 


take their original form. They cannot draw 
in easily air or water from without, so they 
draw from less depleted cells below a portion 
of their liquid contents. These again borrow 
from their neighbors further down, and so on, 
down to the source of supply at the roots. 
This isso evidently a mere guess, which any one 
might make, and so unworthy of being digni- 
fied by the name of “theory,” that it would be 
unworthy of notice, but for its appearance ia 
ligh-claes serials, The same elastic bladders, 
tending to take their original form, would, of 
course, Want to keep their form when full, and 
there would be the same force at work in the 
full ‘‘bladder’’ to retain as there would 
be in the neighbor to seize part of its 
liquid contents. When to this there is added 
the adverse mechanical elasticity of thousands 
of full cells against the few depleted ones, we 
can see that in this little war, as in greater 
human ones, Providence would likely be on 
the side of the strongest battalions. Inde- 
pendently of this, we know that there is 


facts. 
flad currency unchecked. 


has lately been made by scientific experts in 
Brazil into the natare of ‘‘curare,’’ the re- 
markable poison of the Amazon and other In- 
dians, the preparation of which has hitherto 
been kept a “‘trade secret”? by the Indian 


outer bark of the Cocculus toxiferus of Wed 
dell. 


the surface-cells of a plant have lost a portion | 


growth sometimes when there is no evapora- 
tion, and M, Bohm would have to invent a 
separate “‘theory’’ for each separate set of 
It is surprising that such wild guesses 


...-An inquiry, says The Pall-Mall Gazette, 


manufacturers:im Amazonas... Professor Jo- 
vert, however, recently contrived to get an In- 
dian expert to confide it to bim, and show him 
the plants and mode of preparation, and him- 
self succeeded in making it and ascertaining 
also the physiological action of each ingre- 
dient. One of these is the powdered outer 
bark of the Strychnos castelneana another the 


The watery extract of these barks is 
boiled down te a proper thickness, after ad- 
ding leaves of an aroidea of the Phylodendron 


" 
Missions, 


‘THE UNION MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE. 


l 





Tae London Union Missionary Conference, 
the opening of which we referred to in au 
editorial last week, was a large gathering. 
There were 600 delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting, among others, the following societies - 
The Church, London, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
United Methodist Free Chureh, Primitive 
Methodist, Methodist New Connection, 
Friends, Scottish United Presbyterian, Church 
of Scotland, Free Church of Scotland, Presby- 
terlan Church in England, the British and 
Foreigo Bible Society, Bible Society of Scot- 
land, Colonial and Continental Chureh Society, 
Edinburgh Medical Mission, American Board, 
Freedmen’s Missions Aid, American Bap'ist 
Missionary Union, North American United 
Presbyterian, American Reformed Church, 
Jewish Missions, Anylo Oriental, Berlin, and 
Rhenish. The Conference was vot the first of 
the kind, as we stated last week. The 
first was held in New York, in 1854, another 
in London, the same year, and others 
since, the largest being that held at Liver- 
poo), in 1860, in which 25 societies were 
repr ted by 126 deleg There has been 
@ gradual growth of the spirit of fraternity and 
co-operation between the various Evangelical 
societies since the firet of these conferences 
was held, and these have frequent manifesta- 
tions of itsince, Sach wasthe offer of funds by 
the English Baptist 8 ciety to the London Socie- 
ty for the benefit of famine sufferers in its India 
mission districts. In London the secretaries of 
several of the societies have been in the habit of 
holding monthly meetings, with profit to them- 
selves and to the mission cause, and they 
agreed that a general conference of represent- 
atives from all the societies would result in 
great good. Nearly all the Eoglish and Scotch 
societies were represented in the Conference, 
but only a few of our American societies. 
Why did not the Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Boards send del- 
egates? Weare at loss foran answer. 

Dr. Mullens read a paper on increased co- 
operation among missionary societies, in 
which, after showing how harmoniously the 
Church, London, Free Church of Scotland, 
and Church of Scotland societies had worked 
together in Central Africa, he sald: ‘* Rival- 


+ 
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dia, China, and Japan,to San Francisco. A 
young man of means, from Auburn, N. Y., is 
reported to be projector of the enterprise and 
he is now arranging the minor details, 


gris to Andalusia, 


....When the old ruins of the hospital and 
large area of ground formerly the seat of the 
Knights of St. John,in Jerusalem, fell into the 
hands of the Prussians, the Catholic Fratre* 
hospita'es 8, Joh, of the present day felt 
aggrieved, and went about to establish a new 
hospice, at any cost. The site pitched upon 
was pot far from Rachel's tomb, near Beth- 
lehem, to the east of Habakkuk’s Hill, and on 
the supposed spot of Migdal Eden (Gen. 
xxxv, 21). On excavating at the ruin, the 
Arab workmen struck upon, in av arched 
apartment, an acrolite, about two feet long by 
less than half as wide, which they at once rec- 
ogoized as an ancient idol. The black stone 
was remafoing there, fastened still directly 
upon the olden wall. In addition to this, a 
number of sling-stones of flint were found; 
and before the digging was finished no less 
than ten fountains, which filled a rock-hewn 
pool, twenty-seven feet long by seventeen 
broad and equally high. Another opening in 
the rock,cut in the form of a flask, half as 
deep again as a man’s hight and seven feet 
wide, uncemented, the Fellahin called Bir es- 


genus, leafy twigs of a menispermacea, and 
four ptiperaceas, By the experiments made at 
Rio Janeiro, the stryehnos rapidly paralyzes the 
motor nerves ; the oroidea has similar action: 
the coceulus paralyzes the muscles, and especial- 
ly the heart, but acts much more slowly than 
the strychnos ; the menispermacea is a general 
excitant of the nerves, and thus assists the 
more raptd action of the preceding ingredients; 
and the pepper renders the toxical qualities 
more active. 


.-.. We have to note the establishment of a 
new periodical for the prompt diffusion of scl- 
entific intelligence in readable and attractive 
form. Itie called Science News, and is a fort 
bightly issue of 16 or more double-column 8yo 
pages, published by 8. E. Cassino, at Salem, 
Mass., and edited in this city, by Ernest Inger- 
soll and Wm. C. Wyckoff. It addresses 
specialists by presenting the latest {nformation 
in the various departments of science, and 
should attract the attention of the wider pub- 
lic, which follows the record of modern discov- 
ery by the form in which the results of original 
investigations are presented. Without giving 
undue prominence to any one branch of scl- 
ence, the new periodical devotes considerable 


ries and collisions, which were supposed 
to be inseparable from different modes of 
church organization, it was found, in prac- 
tice, did not occur among the egents of the 
different societies, who held each otber in 
high regard, ussociated in daily life, and 
preached together at heathen festivals. When 
the Punjaub was opened, the American Board 
and the Church Missionary Society establish«d 
their stations not only without colli-ion, but in 
such a manner as materially to strengthen each 
other. When, under the Chinese Treaty, Sech- 
wen was opened, the event afforded another 
opportunity for friendly feeling between two 
societies, Thesuccess which had been achieved 
in Madagascar, through the instrumentality of 
the London Missionary Society, had been a 
source of joy to all the Evangelical missiovary 
societies. Every year,’? he continued, ‘‘ the 
field becomes larger; but there is an increase 
also in the effectiveness of the instruments, 
and in experience in adapting modes of labor, 
which resulted {n a saving of time and the 
diminished waste of strength. So far from 
the variety exhibited in the mission-field being 
an evil to be mourned over, it is a bieasing. 


.»»-General Grant “dined out” at Lisbon, 
on the Ist inst., with King Louis of Portugal, 
who took the occasion to offer the Genera! the 
highest decoration of knighthood known to 
the kingdom. Of cqurse, the latter declined 
the honor, asinconsistent with his long stand- 
ing as a military and civil officer of our Govy- 
ernment; but expressed his thanks and ac- 
cepted a copy of the King’s translation of 
* Hamlet’ into Portuguese. 


.-- «Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull is busily pre- 
paring the catalogue of the famous Brinley 
Library, at Hartford, Conn. No let of the 
works in the library. bas ever been made, and 
bibliograpbers are curious to know lis con- 
tents. Itis a piece of misfortune that so val- 
uable a collection should be brokeu up and 
scattered at auction sale, as this one is to be in 
January, we understand. The library is pecu- 
liarly rich in Américansa. 


...-Mr. A. A. Low, the wealthy tea mer- 
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Settunah, or Fountain of Oi). Out of this Dr. 
Sepp imagines a newly-found Temple of 
Baal on the way t» Bethlehem. 

-...-The wells of Beersheba have long been 
known to Christian trav:lers, and equal- 
ly long have the numerous rope-worn 
channels at their mouths of stone been 
supposed to indicate ex'reme antiquity. As 
tonished beholders have been woot to con- 
clude at once that more than a bundred ruts 
worn in rock merely by the cords of skins 
drawing up water prove the shafts tobe the 
veritable wells of Abraham, beyond suspicion. 
Yet now it turns out that the stones about the 
Openings in which these channels are worn 
are fcarcely more than seven centuries old, 
On the south side of the largest well, about 
fifteen courses down, a tablet exists, beariog 
an Arabic ineerfotion, which bears the date of 
505 A. H., or 1111 A. D, It has every appear- 
auce:f belog as old as the rest of the maton- 
ry lining and there is nothing to indicate a 
different age, With little doubt, it marks the 
date of this livniog of masonry about the up- 
per portion of the well, 


-+-eLa explaining the surname Iscariot as 
derived from the Hebiew words AYP wR, 
“man of Kerioth,”’ a city of the tribe of Judah, 
Dr. Besschlag calls attention to the fact that 


Judas was the only one among the twelve dis- 
~ of our Lord who did uot bail from Gall- 


chant of New York, who is a native of Salem, 
Mass, and went to the Latin Grammar School 
there wben a small boy, has presented to that 
city $50CO for educxtional paorposes. The 
money is to be invested and the income used to 
assist pupils of the Salem schools who wish to 
go to college and have not the necegsary 
funds, 


« «.The New Haven Republicans have nom- 
inated Hoo, Henry B. Harrison, one of the 
leading lawyers of tbat city, for the U. 8. 
Senate, to succeed Mr. Barnum, the present 
Demo-ratic senator. Hartford is likely to sup- 
port Gov, Jewell, Mr. Harrison is known as @ 
man eminently fit for the office and his selec- 
tion wuuld reflect credit on the «tate. 


----A monument te the late Vice-President 
Wilson bas just been erected in the rear of the 
chapel on the grounds of the Washington Sol- 
diers’ Home. It is of granite and bears the 
following iuseriptions : On front faee, ‘‘ Henry 
Wilson, the soldier’s frieud ’’; on opposite face, 
“Erected by the enlisted men of the army”; 
on the end, ‘Died Vice-President of the 
United States, November 22d, 1875.’ 


-eeeIn one corner of Emerson’s house, at 
Concord, is a curious littie room which bas 
been always known as the “ Salat’s Chamber.” 
On its walls are inscriptions in the bandwrit- 
ing of the good men who have rested there. 





‘Recent Intelligence,” and another of ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries.”” Sbould this commendable ven- 
ture receive support commeusurate with its 
merits, it would undoub'edly become a valu- 
able means of the rea dy diffusion of scientific 
fatelligence. 


-.--A valuable resumé of the present views 
held by anatomists regarding the morphology 
of the sensory orgars is contributed by Dr, 
Dercum tothe American Nuturalist.. He con- 
eludes that they seem to arrabge themselves 
more or less resdily into groups. Thus tbe 
side organs, or mucous canals, the savian ves- 
sicles, and the organs of hearing seem to con- 
stitute a subdivision by themselves. The 
orgave of taste and smell seem to constitute 
another, while the eye seems to occupy a third 
suboivision alone. Finally, the author thinks, 
with otbers, that we may be able to artive at 
80 ne general conclusion regarding their morpb- 
ology. His cases are mostly taken from the 
vertebrates or higher invertebrates. Had the 
field of observation been extended to include 
the lowest worms, insects, molluscs, snd 
especially the radiates, additional ground® 
might have been found to sustain the view that 
all sense organs have probably the same prim- 
{tive elements aud arise from the eprtthelisl 
layer of cells. 





epace to natural history. The first number has 
a variety of interesting original articles over 
names well known in eclence, a department cf 


» 80 far from being anv evil, 
has proved to be a good. There was such a 
tendency in every ove to take Mmited vieus 
thatthere was an advantage ia so many insti- 
tutioos having spruvg up to underteke the 
work, The field was so wide that there was a 
work for all—for those who go forth sinele- 
banded and for those who are the repres¢nta- 
tives of great societies.” 

Dr. Underhill, of the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, showed what are the ** Results 
of Emancipation, Social and Religions, and its 
Probable Influence on Africa itself.” He 
sketched the history of emancipation in the 
West Indies, and showed that there are in 
those islands about 82,900 communicants 
im the various churches. Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton followed with a paper on “* Discovery 
in Africa as bearing on the New Mission 
Schemes in Central Africa.’”? He tketched the 
missionary efforts io South Africa and those 
of the lake districts, and dwelt with satisfac- 
tion on the harmony exhibited between the 
various agencies at work. Dr. Wangemann, 
of the Berlin Missionary Socie'y, spoke of the 
missionaries of tbat society in Africa, and seid 
their characteristics were their poverty, their 
Ui-interestedness, and their caution in bap- 
tizing. 

Dr, Stewart, of Livingstonia, described the 
principles and workiogs of the Lovedale 
Institation, He said ite aims were *‘(1) to 
train as preachers such young men as may be 
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found intellectually and spiritually fit for the 
work ; (2) to train teachers for native schools ; 
(3) to train a certain number in various arts of 
civilized life ; (4) to give a general education 
to thoee whose course in life is not yet de- 
cided. But, while each department of work 
has its own special aim, the institution, as a 
whole, is carried on with one primary object— 
to Christianize, not merely to civilize. The 
mission was founded rather more than thirty 
years ago, by the Rev. Wm. Govan, who opened 
the place with twelve or thirteen scholars. For 
twenty years its growth was slow but steady ; 
but two years ago it contained nearly 500 
students, male and female. In 1877 the native 
fees amounted to £1,125. Branch institutions 
have been opened at Blythswood, in the 
Transkei, and at Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa. 
The former was began at the request of the 
natives, and they verified their sincerity and 
earnestness by contributing £3,300 toward the 
building, which will cost between £5,000 and 
£6,000. No year passes without some of the 
students giving signs of having been the sub- 
jects of the great change ; but in 1874 upward 
of 100 professed anxiety, and, though somewent 
back, most remained firm to their profession. 
Three periodicals were published mopnthly— 
two in English and one in the Kaflir language. 
The institution is non-sectarian and undenomi- 
national, though it belongs to and is supported 
financially exclusively by the Free Church of 
Scotland. Among the pupils ere to be found 
Kaftirs, Fingoes, Hottentots, Pondos, Bechua- 
nas, Basutos, Zulue, English, and Dutch.” 


The Sunday. School 


LESSON FOR NOV. 24th. 








JUDAISM OVERTHROWN.—LovKE xx1, 
8—21. 





Nores.—‘“‘ Take heed."»—Our Saviour uttered 
these predictions while looking at the city from 
the Mount of Olives. He was foretelling the 
utter destruction of the city, which took place 
forty years later, under the Emperor Vespasian. 
‘6 Jam Christ.’—Or, Lam he. The Jew- 
ish world was eagerly expecting a Messiah, and 
numerous pretended deliverers would arise to 
save the Jews from the Roman bondage. 
** Wars and commotions,’’—Of course, in Pales- 
tine and about Jerusalem. The reference is 
not to wars all overthe world. There always are 
wars somewhere. “* Not by and by.”— 
Rather, not immediately. ** Nation shall 
rise against nation.”"—This, like *‘the wars and 
commotions,” refers to peoples with whom the 
Jews and Christians were brought into special 
contact. In one of these national tumults 
against the Jews in Seleucia more than fifty 
thousand Jews were slaughtered. ** Harth- 
quakes, famines, and pestilences,’’—In the proper 
prophetic style these words are used of calam- 
ities in general, as aleo the “ great signs’ from 
Heaven. Several destructive earthquakes, 
however, are recorded by historians as occur- 
ring between the crucifixion of Christ and the 
destruction of Jerusalem—as also pestilences 
and famines. Josephus tells of strange celestial 
phenomena appearing, such as a drawn fiery 
sword hanging over Jerusalem, and the appear- 
ance of armies in theskies fighting, which were 
probably brilliant and strange exbibitions of 
the aurora borealis. ‘* For a testimony.” 
—It will give opportunities to bear witness of 
Christ. “To be put to death."—As was 
Peter, and probably most of the other disci- 
ples. “ Not a hair of your head perish,”’— 
Even though they be slain as martyrs, God 
will keep them and save them in his glory. 
‘* In your patience possess ye your souls,” — 
This passage is not well translated. It should 
be: By your endurance ye shall gain your 
souls. That is, by faithful endurance ye shall 
save your souls, though your bodies may per- 
ish. “ Compassed with armies,’’—Jerusa- 
lem was threatened with the Roman army, 
which was ravaging Palestine for several years 
before Jerusalem was closely invested by the 
army of Vespasian. ‘* Flee to the mount- 
ains.”"—This command of Jesus was generally 
obeyed by the Christians, so that there were 
none in the city when it was besieged. They 
escaped generally across the Jordan. 

Instruction.—He that holds fast to the teach 
ings of Christ will not be deceived. We should 
study the Bible carefully, to learn what is the 
temper of Christ’s commands, and so we shall 
be able to try the faise Christs, the false teach- 
ers which abound. 

It is a matter greatly to thank God for that 
we are not living in such atime of trouble, 
war, and persecution us that which Christ 
foretold. We here are not persecuted for 
being Christians. On the other hand, it is pop- 
ular and one bas praise for it. We should 
feel very grateful to God for his especial good- 
ness to us, 

We should not get into the cant of talking 
about trials and persecutions as now being the 
lot of Christians, They are no more the lot of 
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Christians than of gnybody else. Those days 
are past. There are Christians in heathen 
lands who are persecuted for righteousness 
sake; but we are more likely to be commend- 
ed. Of course, it will be difficult at times to 
do our duty; but we must not magnify our 
little trials. 

Every trial should be made a testimony to 
Jesue. Whatever suffering we may endure, 
sickness or trial, such as iscommon to men, we 
sbould try to endure it with sueh fortitude, 
courage, ‘and joy as are not common to men, 
so a8 to show what is the support one can have 
from resting on the promises of God. 

Christ’s command to the disciples not to 
meditate what they should answer does not 
apply to people nowadays, unless they may be 
in similar circumstances. if a Christian in a 
heathen land is persecuted, he is not to leave 
bis Christian labor to concoct persussive 
speeches forthe sake of saving his life. God 
will take care of bim. 

Death does not destroy life. Martyrdom is 
victory. Paul’s head was cut off; but not a 
hair perished. He did a glorious work, which 
the world will always hold in honor, and his 
Master has given him the crown of glory. 
He was in Christ’s bands on the executfoner’s 
block and angels received his spirit. Death is 
of no matter. It is how we live and what be- 
comes of us when we die that should concern 
us. He that endures patiently shall save bis 
soul. As Christ satd, he that loseth bis life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall save it. 

The atter destruction of Jerusalem was a 
standing proof and testimony of our Saviour’s 
mission. Those who rejected his Gospel 
perished most miserably, though encouraged 
by fanatical leaders, who promised them every 
deliverance from above; while those tbat 
accepted our Saviour’s warning eaved them- 
selves alive. There are other promises and 
other threatenings addressed to us. How 
shall we escape, if we neglect them ? 


School aud College. 


Tue London Saturday Review pokes us 
under the ribs and then gently pats us on the 
back, in the following pedagogical fashion : 
“ Few of the American colleges or universities 
attain an English or German standard. The 
education they give is ambitious, superficial, 
and, therefore, unsound. The most highly- 
boasted American institutions turn out very 
few scholars, though, perhaps, in proportion 
to their whole number of pupils, fewer dunces, 
than their English rivals, In Jike manner, the 
professoriate, though it inclades men who 
would do honor to any English or German 
university, is, on the whole, decidedly inferior 
in depth and thoroughness of acquirement to 
the teaching bodies of France, Germany, and 
Great Britaiv. But in pure science and in 
science applied to practical purposes the 
United States hold their own with any rivale. 
The Geological Survey of the Territories is 
worthy of comparison with any achievement 
of European engineers and geographers. The 
range of botany and of zodlogy has been not s 
little extended by American discoveries and 
investigations; and rot the least important of 
those records of geological inquiry which have 
brought out new evidence in favor of the evo- 
lutionary theory came from beyond the Atlan- 
tic. American astronomers, in particular, 
rank with the first in the world.”” An Amer- 
ican’s first impulse would be to “talk back ’’ 
to the first part of the criticism ; but, on the 
whole, it is perhaps fair. 











...-The admirable address delivered last 
June by President Hulbert, of Middlebury 
College, before the literary societies of Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., bas been 
published in pamphlet form and merits a wide 
circulation, The subject, ‘What is Involved 
in a Preparation for College,” is a very timely 
one, in view of the attention which is paid to 
the question as to what should be involved in 
a college course. The Kimball Academy has 
opened this fall with ninety-one students and 
is having a very successful term. 


...eThe progress made by the eighteen In- 
dians placed last spring atthe Hampton In- 
stitute has been so rapid that the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture has just 
increased the number to seventy. The new 
comers are boys and girls, whose ages range 
between fourteen and twenty-two, represent- 
ing the Sioux, Mundares, Grosventre, and 
Arickarees tribes. Those who went there first 
are Cheyennes, Ktowas, and Arapahoes. They 
will all receive an English education and 
practical instruction in farming, 


...-Miss Grace C. Bibb has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the State University 
at Columbia, Mo., at a salary of $2,000, 


-».»Prof. Max Miller's proposed gift to edu- 
cation proves to be a scholarship of $1,500 for 
the High School for Girls at Oxford, 








In driving o hen a woman is slow but shoo- 
her. 


----A strapping fellow: the village school 
master. 


-»+-No Irishman has a sinking of the heart 
so long as there’s a bit of Cork in him. 


...»The man who has persistently closed the 
door all summer now leaves it wide open. 


.... The natural history man of the New Haven 
Register calls a dromedary a camel that has 
‘got his back up ”’ twice. 


.... When the British begin to make the Af- 
gbans smoke, some cruel paragraphiet will 
arise and say the whole war is Ameer sham. 


----in @ year there are one hundred million 
of shoes manufactured in this country. No 
wor der the Americans are a whole-soled peo- 
ple. 


--+-A wealthy but illiterate map, who was 
advised by his architect to build his suburban 
residence in the Tudor style, replied: **I don’t 
wanttwo door. One door will do for me. 
My family is small and there’ll be less to lock 
up.” 


..- “I see you are taking an umbrella to 
school with you to-day,’’ said a gentleman toa 
little Chicago girl, one dark and very windy 
morning. ‘‘Oh! no, sir,” came the cheery 
anewer, as she clung tothe handle and went 
swooping by, ‘ It’s taking me!’? 


....Said a mother to her little son : ‘‘ There ! 
Your toes are out of your stockings again. 
Seems to me they wear out in a hurry.” Giy- 
ing a comical leer, he said: ‘Do you know 
why stockings wear out first at the toes?” 
“No.” ‘Because toes wriggle, and heels 
don’t,”’ 


....“* Ah! none eo neat and natty 
As can compare with Patty— 
Pretty Patty ! 
A stew, a fry, a broil is well, 
A pearly raw on the half shell 
But words are weak the charms to tell 
Of dainty Patty—Oyster Patty !” 


-+eeA little boy in a Sunday-school put a 
poser to his teacher. The lady was telling her 
class how God punished the Egyptians by caur- 
ing the first-born of each household to be slain, 
The little boy listened attentively. At the 
proper interval he mildly imquired : ‘‘ What 
would God have done if there bad been twins?’’ 


.... ‘Is Mr. Murphy ip, Mrs. Murphy ?” “Ye 
know he isn’t, Mr. Rafferty.” ‘Au’ is he out, 
Mrs. Murphy?’’ ‘ Ye know he is, Mr. Raffer- 
ty.”” ‘*An’ are yein, Mrs. Murphy?’ ‘Faith! 
an’ ye know lam, Mr. Rafferty.” ‘An’ am I 
out, Mrs. Murphy?” ‘ Yis; an’ be the loikes 
av ye, ye’ll stay there, Mr. Rafferty !’’ and the 
door swung to with a bang. 


--+eThe King of Holland, in justification of 
his marriage, says: ‘‘Time will equalize ue. 
To-day, when Iam 60 and my betrothed 20, I 
am, of course, three times as old as she fs. In 
twenty years, however, when we shall be re- 
spectively 80 and 40, [ shall only be twice as 
old ; and, if we live long enough, we shall one 
day be a very good match.”’ 


....A lady who saw a sailor beaten snd 
pounded by a brutal captain, was made go {Il 
that she remained below deck for several 
days. When she once more made her appear- 
ance on deck, the sailor was at the wheel. In 
great sympathy, she went to him, full of the 
memory of the dreadful event, and said: 
‘* How is your head to-day?’’ He had himself 
forgotten the little circumstance, and, glanc- 
ing at the compass, cheerfully replied: 
‘* West, no’ west, and running free, madam,” 


....When William IV went down to Ports- 
mouth to inspect the British seventy-fours, 
the guide allotted to him was a battered old 
Meutenant, who, lacking a “friend at court,’ 
had served for years without promotion. As 
the veteran removed his hat to salute his royal 
visitor, the latter remarked his baldness and 
said, jestingly : ‘‘I see, my friend, you have 
not spared your hair in your country’s sery- 
ice.’”” ‘*Why, your Royal Highness,’’ an- 
swered the old salt, ‘so many young fellows 
have stepped over my head that it’s a wonder 
I’ve got any bair left.” 


+.+ePUMPKIN PIES, 


l’ve tried the best 
In East and West, 
I’ve lunched ‘neath tropic sun, 
I’ve tasted all 
The fruits that fall, 
And like them every one; 
But, North or South, 
No human mouth, 
I will the world apprise, 
E’er tasted food 
One-half so good 
As New England's pumpkiu pies, 
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Ministerial Register, 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 

BRIGHT, J. E., D.D., Southern Presbyterian, 
at Jackson, Tenn. 

= F. M., Presbyterian, at Somerville, 

‘enn, 

HENDERSON, J. M., African Methodist Epis- 
copal, at Decatur, Ala. 

ROTH, Victor, Lutheran, at Mobile, Ala. 

SCRUGGS, Puineas T., Methodist Episcopal, 
South, at Memphis, Tenn. 

VENTRIS, , African Methodist Epieco- 
pal, at Tuscumbia, Ala. 

WHITTEN, Jorn W., Methodist Episcopal, 
South, at Decatur, Ala. 

BAPTIST, 


= Wayne, ord. at Elizabethtown, 








DAVIS, Evan, ord. at Burlington, N. J. 
HIRES, W. D., Imlaystown, N. J., resigns. 
KIRBY, J., Wayne and Volinia, Mich., resigns, 
MARSHALL, H. A., settles at Romeo, Mich. 
MORSE, Frank R., Albany, accepts call to 
Tabernacle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NOBLE, J. 8., ord. at North Stonington, Conn. 
— C., Knoxville, accepts call to Pella, 
owa. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, P. 8., accepts call to Sharon, Penn. 

BACKUS, J. W., Thomaston, Conn , dismissed. 

BARBOUR, PHILANDER, inst. at Malta, N. Y. 

BIDWELL, O. B.. Jersey City, N.J., resigns 
pastorate of Westminster ch. 

— A., supplies Presque Island, 

e. 

BUGBY, W.8., Springfield, O., acceps call to 
Middleville and Irving, Mich. 

CLOKEY, J. W., inst. at New Albany, Ind. 

FINKS, D. E., inst. at Fort Collins, Col. 

GLOVER, Cuaries P. Mount Airy, Md. 
called to Brewerville, N. J. - , 

GOWDY, GeorGcE C., Greenfield, called to 
Carlisle, O. 

HASKINS, R. W., Derry Village, N. H., resigns. 

HOLBROOK, Z. 8., Chicayo, I!l., accepts call 
to Methuen, Mass, 

JONKS, A. N., Jackeon and Brooks, Me., 
resigns. 

MARSLAND, J., New Marlboro, Mass, resigns. 

MILLS, F. E., lat class Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Ashley Mass, 

a. Joun W., inst. at Barre Cen 
ter, 

McELMOYLE, Joun, called to Marietta, Penn. 

NICKERSON, N. F., called to Malden, N. Y. 

OXTOBY, J. T., North East, deciiaes call to 
Butler, Penn. 

PURVES, GrorceE T., Radnor, Penn., declines 
call to Copg ch. at Newport, R. 1. 

PATTERSON, Rosert, D.D., iost. over Cen- 
tral ch., Cincinnati, O. 

ROGERS, O. W., removes from Farmington to 
Bridgetov, Me. 

SCOVILLE, SaMuEL, Norwich, N. Y., declines 
informal call. 

STEVENSON Tuomas, inst. at Caledonia, N.Y. 

STEVENSON, Robert M., inst. at Renovo, 


Penn. 
STRONG, E. E., closes his labors at Waltham, 


Mass. 

THOMPSON, C. W., returns shortly from sup- 
plying at Winoorki to his pastorate at 
Danville, Vt. 

VINCENT, Samvuet L., last class Bangor Sem., 
ord. at Pembroke, Me. 

WELLS, Moses H.., retires from active service 
and re-ides at Claremont, N. H. 

WHITE, J. W., Bellevue, O , accepts call to 
Longmont, Cal. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

MARBURY, OGLE, serves St. Mary’s and 8t, 
Peter’s chs. in Anne Arundel Co., and 
Christ ch. in Howard Co., Md. 

McKEIN, R. H., Harlem, N. Y., accepts call 
to Columbus, O. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM JACKSON, ord. priest at 
Hartford, Conn. 

VAN WINKLE, Isaac, declines call to Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

WARD, C. W., has retarned to his rectorship 
at Wino a, Minn, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

BARTON, Henry, of New York East Meth- 
odist Conf., is dead, at age of 81. 

BODGE, G. M., ord. pastor of Third Unitarian 
Society, Dorchester, Mass, 

EASTON, Wm., D.D., United Presbyterian 
Church, released from pastorate, Octoraro, 
Penn., on account of old age. 

HAYWARD, TILLY Brown, New Jerusalem 
Church, died recently, in Oakdale, Mass., 
aged 81, 

MANNING, Joun H., D.D., Reformed (Dutch) 
Church died recently in Brooklyo, N. Y 
aged 52. 

MEAKIN, FREDERICK, ord. and inst. pastor of 
Unitarian ch. at Taunton, Mass, 

MILLER, Joun, of Baltimore Methodist Conf., 
died recently, at advanced age. 

QUINBY, Hosga, D.D., Freewill Baptist, died 
recently, at Milton Mills, N. H. 

WIGGAN, EBENEZER, Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, died recently io New York City, 
aged 63. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARSON, D. W., inst. at Burgettstown, Penn. 
HERRON, 8. T., inst. at Eden Prairie, Minn. 
KENNEDY, D.8., called to Somonank, Ill. 
McFARLAND, A. B. C., ord. and inst. at Fair- 
view, Penn. 
McKEE, Tuomas B., accepts call to DeKalb, O. 
= Wm., called to Parker City, 
7 
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The prompt mentton tn ow list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for al volwmes recewed, Theinicrests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notes. 








THE STUDY OF ENGLISH.* 


THe subject of English grammar as 
taught in our schools has been for some 
time undergoing an ‘‘investigation,” and 
it is evident that new plans of teaching are 
to be adopted. The discussion of the sub- 
ject was needed. The pupilsin our schools 
should be released from subjection toa 
system unphilosophical, false, and unprofit- 
able; and, furthermore, as the use and 
study of the English language is now ex- 
tending throughout the world, whoever 
throws any light on its structure may be 
regarded as a benefactor of many nations, 
The elucidation of the philosophy of En- 
glish grammar is a matter which concerns 
the whole world. 

All who are familiar with Dr. Abbott’s 
‘‘Shakesperian Grammar’ and _ other 
works will turn with interest to the book 
now inhanc. They will find it an inter- 
esting and very serviceable volume. We 
have not space to enumerate its many ex 
cellences, and will only say that it con- 
tains many interesting points in English 
philology, explains a great many difficult 
constructions, and is well worthy a general 
perusal and study. 

But we regret to say that on certain 
points the work is not what it should be, 
the author having followed many current 
statements which a single thought would 
have shown him to be incorrect. Take, 
for instance, the oft-repeated declaration 
that the apostrophe in the possessive case 
was substituted for the vowel in the an- 
cient English. The fact is, the vowel dis- 
appeared long before the apostrophe came 
into use. Again the vowel was in the 
nominative, as wellas in the possessive. 
Why then does the apostrophe appear only 
in the latter case? In the earlier editions 
of our present version of the Bible (first 
quarter of seventeenth century) the printers 
give us ‘‘a mans enemies,” ‘‘ widows 
houses,” ‘‘dead mens bones,” ‘ ‘Moses seat,” 
and the like, using no apostrophe, but giv: 
ing the genitive singular the same form as 
the nominative plural, leaving the distinc- 
tion to be made, as in the spoken language, 
solely by the sense of the passage. But 
soon arose the erroneous idea that the s of 
the genitive was a contraction of Ais. From 
this came such expressions as ‘‘ For Jesus 
Christ his sake” (Liturgy of the Church of 
England), and it was this false idea that 
brought about the general insertion of the 
apostrophe. The apostrophe was inserted 
to mark the supposed omission of the /¢ in 
his. It was not substituted for the vowel 
of the ancient genitive; indeed, it is not 
provable that at the time the apostrophe 
‘was 80 unwarrantably introduced any one 
knew that the ancient genitive contained a 
vowel. 

And Dr. Abbott repeats the venerable 
absurdity that ‘prepositions govern tife 
objective case.” Now, if in the expression 
‘*Queen of England” the word England is 
in the ‘‘objective case, governed by of,” 
then in the phrase ‘* England’s queen” the 
word must be in the objective case and 
governed by the apostropheands, Forthe 
two expressions are exactly parallel, the rela- 
tion of England to queen being precisely the 
Same in the one as in the other, the only 
difference being that the relation is in- 
dicatei in the one case by a preposition 
and inthe other by anioflection. The prepo- 
sition does not ‘‘ govern” any more than 
the inflection governs. It simply points out 
arelation. The relation of the two forms 
to each other is shown in calling one the 
Norman genitive and the other the Saxoo 
genitive. The oneis an inflectional possess- 
ive and the other a prepositi nal possessive, 
So in such expressions as to the boy, 
from the city, in the field, with a sword 
we have a prepositional dative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental, etc. The relations 
of the noun to another noun—to a verb—to 
an adjective or to an adverb, which in other 
languages is indicated by an inflection, is in 
English indicated by a preposition (or some- 
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times simply by position, as, He gave the | 
boy a book), and the noun with its preposi- 
tion should be parsed in English the same 
as the noun with its inflection would be 
parsed in Latin or in Sanscrit. 

Nor is there any propriety in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s saying that the English verb has a 
passive voice. In the sentence ‘‘ He was 
punished, for he was guilty,” was punished 
is no more a passive verb than was guilty ; 
fog the expressions are strictly parallel. 
The ‘‘ how to parse” is the same with the 
one as with the other. ‘‘He was pun- 
ished” does not give us a passive verb any 
more than ‘‘ He stood condemned,” or any 
other collocation of words which together 
express a passive idea. 

And also on the question of tense is our 
scholarly author confused. If a verb isin 
future tense because it expresses future 
action, then in ‘‘{ go, but I return,” or 
“They return next week,” the verb return 
is in future tense. But if by future tense 
is meant a form of the verb indicating fu- 
ture action, the English has no future 
tense. There is no Eoglish verb which 
will translate the Latin docebo, expressing 
in itself the idea of futurity. The nearest 
we can come to it isin a sentence like “I 
teach nezt winter”; in which, however, the 
futurity is expressed not by the verb, but 
by the attendant words. In ‘‘I will teach” 
or ‘‘I shall teach” we have merely an ex- 
pression of present purpose or obligation, 
The ‘‘ will” expresses merely present wish 
or intention; as in ‘‘ Whosoever will, let 
him come.” It means merely ‘‘I intend to 
teach.” So “I shall teach” expresses 
merely present constraint, as ‘‘I am obliged 
to teach,” ‘“‘ought to teach,” or ‘‘ must 
teach.” From the present purpose or ob- 
ligation the future teaching is inferred, 
That is all. It is not expressed at all. ‘The 
‘*T will teach” should not be parsed like 
the Latin docebo, for it is not parallel to it. 
It is not a future tense, but a callocation, 
which we use in default of a future tense. 

Again, Dr. Abbott tells us that, in a sen- 
tence like ‘‘ 1 know what did it,” the what 
should be parsed as standing for ‘‘ that 
which.” But, surely, this is as incorrect as 
to say that in ‘“‘I know who did it” the 
who stands for him who. The Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels say ‘‘ Have ye not read that which 
David did?” Now, though we continue to 
say ‘‘the person who,” it has ceased to be 
customary to say ‘‘the thing what”; but 
eertainly the antecedent is still understood 
in this one case as in the other. Notice 
again that ‘‘ whose,” the genitive of what 
(hwaet-hwaes), as well as of who (but not of 
which), allows an antecedent before it; as 
‘the fruit of that forbidden tree whose 
mortal taste—” Though we do not say 
‘‘the thing what,” we do say ‘‘ the thing 
whose.” 

But we repeat our assertion that the 
book contains a great deal of great value. 
a _—__ 

Ir the honored name of Whittier was not 
appended to The Vision of Hchard, and other 
Poems (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), one would 
not have to read many pages to detect the 
pr of his simple and earnest soul. The 
choice of subjects, as well as their treatment, 
would point to him as the poet whom they 
inspired. The cast of his mind is toward 
morality, which in his case is anything but 
preachment. He has a high standard of re. 
ligious belief, which seeks to attain the spirit 
that giveth life, and not the letter that kills. 
He has written many sérious poems; but none 
superior to the “ Vision of Echard,” which is 
noble alike in conception and execution. 
There is a limpid purity about bis language 
which places him in the foremost ranks of liv- 
ing singers and which isin striking contrast 
with the poetic jargon of the period. His 
words are not counters, but coins, which, con- 
taining his image and superscription, are cur- 
rent wherever the English language is spoken. 
He has, too, the rare art of saying things—as, 
for example: 





“ Who counts his brother’s welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves forgives, and pities 
He serveth me alone. 


“Ye bow to ghostly symbols, 
To cross and scourge and thorn; 
Ye seek his Syrian manger 
Who in the neart was born; 


“ For the dead Christ, not the living, 
Ye watch his empty grave, 
Whose life alone within you 
Has power to b'ess and save.” 


Mr. Whittier’s love of the legendary lore of 
New England (which be may almost be said to 


x The Witch of Wi.dham ” ; his sympathy with 
the mystical element of religious thought ip 
the “Hymn of the Dunkers’’; his familiarity 
with the scenery of the New World in ‘ Sun- 
set on the Beaucamp,”’ ‘ The Seeking of the 
Waterfall,” and “June on the Merrimack ’”’; 
his patriotism ia “‘ The Old South,”’ “ Lexing- 
ten,’’ and ‘‘Centennial Hymn”; and his 
ekill in poetic portraiture in ‘Fitz Greene 
Helleck”? and “ William Francis Bartlett.” 
These poems, and others which might be 
named, could only have been written by Mr. 
Whittier, of whose genius there are 60 many 
different revelations. He has been before his 
countrymen upward of forty years as a writer 
of verse and prose, during which time many 
names which ip the beginning outshone bis 
own have vanished like summer meteors. 
Their radiance was not the “light from Heav- 
en,’”’ of which Burns sings ; but coruscations 
of fancy of the most evanescent sort. Having 
nothing to say, they said it, and disappeared. 
Not so the ‘‘Hermit of Amesbury,’ as bis 
friend, Mr. Longfellow, so happily calle him, for 
he had and still has much to say. He is the 
most original of the American poets—the one 
who owes the most to h!mself and the least to 
books. He is not a scholar in the strict sense 
of the word; but he {is a strong, clear, earnest 
thinker, who has busied himself with serious 
ethical and political problems, and who is 
always a man,as wellasa poet. He has not 
“yet reached the fulness of his fame, in spite of 
the seventy years which have touched his head 
with white, and we feel in reading him that 
his latest work is bis best. Wehave no one 
who can fill his place when he sball be sum- 
moned among the immortals. 


-e.Itis pot easy to fix the exact place of 
Mr. Josquin. Miller among the present race of 
English-writing poets, nor to do neither more 
nor less than justice to bis verse. We have 
never considered him the prodigy that the Eo- 
glish did when he first appeared ; for it is clear 
from bis work that he fs well read, especially 
in the spasmodic literature of the period, aud 
it is also clear that be bas not read with dis- 
crimination. Byron was and {fs the bard whom 
he most affects; but it is Byron at his worrt, 
and not his best—the extravagant, cynical, 
tempestuous Byron, whose life at Venice was 
such a scandal to morality and decency. Mr. 
Miller bas genius, we are inclined to think; 
but it is artful, self-involved, and full of af- 
fectation. He hae striking glimpses of things; 
but pot the vision andthe faculty divine, 
His poems are never wholes, but parte, 
rather heterogeneously thrown together. They 
touch, but they do n t cobere, as s»mebody 
said of the orphic sentences of Mr. Emerson, 
His last collection of verse, Songs of Maly 
(R: berts Brotbers), will ueither add to nor de- 
tract from the reputation he has already 
made. It is characterized by spirited but 
inaccurate language, and suggestions of pic- 
turesquenes?, rather than picturesqueness it- 
self. Mr. Miller is at his best when he 
writes compactly, as in the opening stanzas 
on “Rome” and “Palatine Hill.’”’ When 
he thinks simply, he thinks well. There is 
in bis verse the same want of spiritual bealth 
that there is in Byron’s, and the same excess 
of poetic emotion. Everything is bathed in a 
heated atmosphere; and there ts scarcely @ 
page which does rot provoke us, either with 
its exaggeration or bad taste. How much of 
this exaggeration is natural to Mr. Miller and 
how much is acquired by undue admiration of 
bad models is one of those tbings, as Lord 
Dundreary says, which no fellow can find out, 
Enough that it exists and {s a serious drawback 
to any pleasure that we might take in reading 
bim. We feel instinctively that he isa poet; 
and we feel it with irritation, he has so much 
to learn and to unlearn. 


--e-In its original form Child and Woman, 
translated from the G rman of Clementine 
Helm, by J. Z'tella Cocke (James A. Moore, 
Philadelphia), must be for German girls what 
one of Pansy’s or Miss Warner’s books would 
be for Sunday-scbhool girls in America. The 
latter, it is true, would not bave sent their pious 
little heroine to take dancing lessons ; but thet 
will be no shock to the devout Germano girls 
who read the story. The average American 
girl would also read with some surprise the 
lesson on table manners which the “ carefully 
brought up” heroine received at her French 
boarding-school. She wri'es with evident sar- 
casm. ‘Tt did not consist with elegant cus- 
tom to lean back in our chairs, to put our arms 
on the table, to take the fork in the ri:bt hand, 
instead of the left, or, Indeed, to put the 
knife in the month.” And again, “though 
carefully brought up, I had never learned 
such nice distinctions at bome. When 
the plate of soup was placed before me, I 
stirred it, blowirg it violently, as I had always 
dove, so that it would soon become cool. Bat 
that was not to be permitted. At Madame 
Von Challier’s command, I was obliged to leave 
it alone, and only dared to cool a spoonful at 
atime. Then beef was placed on the table. I 





have discovered) is shown in such poems as 


cut my piece into a number of little morsels, 





acd began to eat with my fork, ButI soon 
learned I was not to be allowed such a liberty. I 
must hold the knife in my right hand, the fork 
fm my left hand, aud must cut off only just so 
much meat as I would put in my mouth.” “In 
England, one who violates these rules is con 
sidered very unrefined,’’ was Madame Challier’s 
comment upon these instructions; bot the 
good little German girl records that ‘in these 
regulations which England dictated I acqui- 
esced most unwillingly.” Our average Ameri- 
can girl, though not “carefully brought up,’’ 
would not have “leaned her arms on the 
table,” nor blown her soup “ violently,” at her 
first boarding-school dinner; and yet the 
little German was probably the better bred. 
The book, however, is better suited to German 
than American readers. 


-++eLippiacott & Co. have commenced the 
publication of a series of poems by English 
authors—each accompanied by somewhat co- 
pious annotations. Before us are Gray’s 
Elegy, The Deserted Village, The Traveler, and 
the first canto of The Lady of the Lake. All 
must rejoice at the issue of such works in 
conventent forms and at low prices, such as 
shall lead to their more general reading and 
study, But the notes appended to this edition 
are shallow and often most absurd. Here are 
some of those on Gray’s Hlegy: ‘‘’Parting— 
i, e., departing” ; ‘‘ Beetle—the May-bug, door- 
beetle, or cockchafer, which files about on 
summer evenings, is here alluded to. The 
grub of this fasect is so voracious that it does 
great injury tothe roots of grass and trees,” 
ete. (How much this entomologica! obser- 
vation will add to the reader’s enjoyment of 
the Mlegy!/) ‘‘Ivy-mantled—i. ¢., covered with 
ivy as with a mantle or cloak.” ‘ Narrow 
cell—i, ¢,, the grave.’’ ‘‘ Rude forefathers. 
Rude {s from the Latin rudis,and means sim- 
ply rough, uncultivated, not polished in man- 
ners.’ ‘* Animated bust—i. ¢., looking as life- 
like as possible.’’ Seldom has it been our sad 
lot to be obliged to peruse such vapid lines 
as these annotations by ‘‘the Rev. E. T. 
Stevens, M. A. Oxon, and the R+v. D. Morris, 
B. A. Lond,’’ the editors of these volumes, It 
is no defense to say thatthey are intended for 
use in ‘schools and academies,” for the com- 
ments are an affront to the intellect of the 
youngest pupil, 


....8ome fitteen years ago certain bishops 
and other clergymen of the Church of England 
united to produce a new commentary on the 
Bible. As the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons took a preminent part in urging on the 
work, it received the name. of The Speaker's 
Commentary. The Old Testament, in six octa- 
vo volumes, bas already been laid before the 
pablic, and the New Testament is to be com- 
pleted in four volumes. The first of these 
four—containing Matthew, Mark, and Luke— 
has just been published by Cbarics Scribner’s 
Sons. The Introduction, written by Dr. Thom- 
son, Archbishop of York; Matthew, by the 
late Dean Mansell; Mark, by Canon Cook; 
and Luke, by Dr. Joves, Bishop of St. David's. 
The work is intended for the general reader, 
but embodies the results of scholarly investi- 
gation. The commeots are brief, but compre- 
hensive and readable. They combine broad 
scholarship with sound conmon sense. On 
certain points more extended dissertations are 
appended. Commentaries differ as preachers 
differ, and works which one regards as of 
great value another is able to get but little 
from ; so that it is difficult to make a geueral 
comparison of this with other works of the 
kind. It may be said, however, that forthe 
Bible class and the home this Commentary is 
one of the very beat. 


...»His Heart's Desire, a novel from the 
press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
is a book of some literary merit ; but not at all 
suitable for the domestic circle. Less false 
and revolting than the stories of “Ouida,” it 
is calculated to exert a more powerful influ- 
ence, from its closer imitation of life. Itisa 
book in which some of the grosser evils which 
occasionally intrude into *“ good society’’ are 
given too great prominence and treated too 
leniently. Its strength les in a very ingenious 
plot and a few admirable characters. The 
hero of the novel, Philip Gray, is a good but 
not striking presentation. The life of ayoung 
professional man in New York offers few points 
serviceable to the writer of fiction. The rela- 
tions of the two Ethnedgee, father and unac- 
kpvowledged son, are beautifully conceived and 
well narrated. Perhaps tbe heroine, Florence, 
will be found the most pleasing character. 
Her story is a faithful picture of the life of 
many a well-meaning girl in the cities, ignorant 
of the mischief wrought by their coquetries, 
and vain because they are ignorant. The 
wretch, Sistare, is too diabolical for human 
shape. The book should rank among sensa- 
tional novels of the better class, 


... Our Episcopalian friends have some good 
preachers among them.. Here is a volume of 
Sermons’ by Phillips Brooks. (Dutton & Co.) 
They are thoughtful and suggestive, bringing 
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out deep truths of the Christian life, and the 
reader wiil not readily dismiss them from bis 
mind. Their style, while smooth, is strong and 
nervous, the personality of the speaker reveal- 
ing itself on the printed page. Here, again, isa 
volume of Sermons, by Morgan Dix. (Dutton & 
Co.) They read with interest and embody 
a great deal of practical religious thought. 
We notice that the text of one of the sermons 
is taken not from the Bible, but the Litany— 
‘*That it may please thee to give us true re- 
repentance.’ Another sermon is based on the 
idea that Mary Magdalene was the penitent 
harlot. We have also before us Warning and 
Teaching, a course of sermons by John N. Nor- 
ton, associate rector of Christ Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (T. Whittaker.) They are animated 
and inepiring in style and thought, continually 
illustrated with anecdotes from history. and 
current life—anecdotes which preacher-readers 
will often be tempted to use again in their 
own discourses. The volume is an interesting 


one. 
7 


--.-Publishere, as a rule, should not write 
apologies for the volnmes upon which they 
put their imprint; and when they do, their 
apologies shou!d be intelligible. Mr. John T. 
Roberts, of Syracuse, printer for the Syracuse 
Chapter of the Delta Upsilon, prefixes to 
Lines in the Band, by Richard E. Day, big 
reason for collecting in a volume “a few of 
our brother’s early miscellaneous productions 
in verse,’’ in the conviction that their merits 
entitle them to more extensive and lasting 
appreciation than they could possibly attain 
through casual publication in the Jocal press 
—a conviction which the volume itself does 
not justify. They have been selected at ran- 
dom from a large budget placed at his dis- 
posal, and the selection is so curious that one 
wonders what Mr. Day’s ‘‘ rejected addresses” 
can possibly be. There is not a line of poetry 
in the volume; not even a thought which is 
worth stating in prose. Mr. Day wasted the 
hours he spent upon its composition. He 
might better have devoted himself to teaching 
while he was pursuing his university course 
of study and performing sundry other liter- 
ary work, He may be a teacher, but as re- 
gards literature he is not even a scholar, 


.eeIn Swedenborg and Channing, by B. F, 
Barrett (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), 
we have an exposition of ‘‘the many and re- 
markable agreements in the beliefs aud teach- 
ings of these writers.”’ It is vot claimed that 
Channing consciously derived any of his beliefs 
from Swedenborg, or that be ever even read 
with any interest the works of the Swedish seer ; 
but simply that, both being independent minds, 
earnest seckers after truth, reverently list- 
ening to the whisperings of the Spirit, ‘‘ their 
{interiors were open (the author’s felicitous 
phrase) to the illuminating influences of Heav- 
ep, and, seeing bya kindred light, they saw 
many things alike.”” The book is made up of 
parallel extracts from the writings of the two 
men, the author merely making such com- 
ments as seemed necessary to explsin the 
grouping; and thus the volume gives consid- 
erable insight into the style and doctrines of 
these two well-known leaders of thought. 
It is dedicated to the Unitarian denomination, 
to which the author formerly belonged and in 
which he was trained. 


-seeHlements of Geometry, by Prof. J. A. 
Wentworth, of Phillips Exeter Academy, fs in 
many respects a novelty; but the general 
method cf presentation is one that has been 
thoroughly tested and found very successful, 
The prominent features of the text are the 
adoption of abridged notation and algebraie 
forms, the early introduction of symbols, and 
a perfect system of references. The result 
will be greater ease in comprehending the rea- 
soning and greater difficulty in memorization, 
both very desirable ends. The novelty of 
treatment lies in the introduction of variable 
quantities and the use ia demonstration of the 
theory of limits, the fandamental principles of 
which are assumed to be axiomatic. We 
should regret to see the older geometry en- 
tirely superseded by this method; but the 
present book has merits which wiil commend 
it at once to teachers. After a short course in 
* Euclid,’’ it will furnish the best possible 
preparation for the higher mathematics. (Bos- 
ton: Gion & Heath.) 


..ss Fourteen Weeks in Physics, by I. Norman 
Steele, is, in spite of some blemishes, a very 
good introductory book for young clasees. 
Both io method aod breadth of treatment it is 
superior to any new book of {ts class that we 
have met with, and the familiar illustrations 
from Nature and simple mechanisms are gener- 
ally well chosen. The reader will see evi- 
dences of unusual discrimination in some of 
these examples and their application. An 
effort toward simplicity of style has tempted 
the author in many instances to use expres- 
sions which are defective, rather than errone- 
ous; and we believe that no book, however ru- 
dimentary, is improved by intentional slips. 
For example, th !¢ is no necessity for saying 





that a pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
ineh diminishes the volume of 4 gas,one-half. 
On the whole, we regard the book as a very 
excellent one and heartily commend it to 
teachers. (A. 8. Barnes & Co,) 


.. Robert Carter & Bros. publish the Spring- 
dale Series, six Uttle volumes of short stories, 
which evidently come from ‘the other side,” 
as do also the gayly colored frontispieces and 
covers. Catharine's Perit, the story of a Rus- 
sian girl, is by Mre. M. E. Bewsher. The Boys 
of Springdale, a schoo)-boy story, by Robert 
Richardson, B. A. The Litile Sand Boy, from 
the German of Othiie Wildermuth, shows that 
industry and faithfulness are the chief factors 
in success. Miss Trouble-the-House, by Sarah 
M. 8. Clark, tellsof a child who was apt at find- 
ing misadventures; and The Village Flower Show 
and Jittle Nelly, the autbors of which are not 
named, are, like the others, children’s stories of 
averege merit. 


«++eThe Poor Boy and Merchant Prince, by 
Wm. M. Thayer, published by T. Y. Crowell, 
New York, shows what were the elements of 
success in the life of Amos Lawrence, and {l- 
lustrates, with anecdotes of other distinguished 
men, the results of such virtues as frugality, 
punctuality, system, perseverance, integrity, 
politeness, etc. The book is full of preaching ; 
but our boys can hardly have too many lines 
and precepts upon such subjects in these days. 


++e-Prof. Peek’s Hlementary Arithmutic, Oral 
and Written, is perhaps the most infantile text- 
book that has ever been presented to the pub- 
lic. The object lessons, which form a con. 
siderable portion of it, will give hints for oral 
{ostruction, but would be inappropriate to 
children old enough to read the text; for, 
while the thought is almost painfully simple, 
it is generally embolied in formal language, 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


.-»-From Pott, Young & Co. we bave re- 
ceived an Appendix to the Bible, for the use of 
teachers (Eyre & Spottiswoode). It contains 
short articles on the Poetry, Music, Ethnol 
ogy, Plants, Animals, and Money and Weights 
of the Bible; also a chronological table, with 
an account of different Jewish sects and 
orders. The whole covers about fifty fine- 
print pages, ' 

rr 
LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Evxiior Stock, London, announces the 
“Poets Laureate of Englaod,” by Walter 
Hamilton. 


*Waltoniana: Inedited Remains of Isaak 
Walton,’’ by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, is announced 
in London. 


It is quite Ifkely that a third volume of the 
late Dr. Mozley’s literary and theological essays 
will be demanded. 


Robt. Carter & Bros, have nearly ready Dr, 
Theo. L. Cuyler’s series of ‘‘ Pointed Papers” 
on the Christian life. 


The posthumous work on Hebrew bibliog- }. 


raphy by Rabbi Isaac ben Jacob will be pub- 
lished at Wilna, by the author’s son. 


The Holbein Society will bring out for their 
next issue a fac simile reproduction of the 
Block Book ‘Ars Moriendi,” printed circa 
1450. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion are soon to publish a pamphlet, by Dr. G 
Vance Smyth, on ‘‘The Prophets and their 
Interpreters.” 


A faitbfu relmpression of the Psalms in 
verses in the dialect of Béarn, from a unique 
copy (1583) in the National Library, in Paris has 
been made by Arnaud de Salette. 

Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has written a little 
book ‘On the Right Ure of Booke,’’ which 
Roberts Brothers will soon publish. 


“The Pupe and tbe King,’’ by Mr. Gallenga, 
a work on Pope Pius IX and King Victor 
Emmanuel and the war between Church and 
state in Italy, will be published shortly. 


Rey. Dr. Edkins, author of “ Religion in 
China,” has prepared a volume of sketches, 
historical and critical, of the Chinese and 
Buddhist religions, which he calls ‘‘ Chinese 
Buddhism.” 


Lageniensis, author of ‘Irish Folk-lore. 
Traditions avd Superstitions of the Country, 
with Humorous Tales ’’ (Glasgow, 1871), is the 
Rev. Jobn O’Hanlon, M.R.I.A., author of 
** Lives of the Irish Sainte,’ 


W. & R. Chambers, of Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, have ready ‘ Stories of Remarkable Per- 
eons,” by W. Chambers, LL D. The Hershels, 
Mary Somerville, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, 
Horace Greeley, and De Lesseps are among 
them 


Mr, R. Worthington bas in press and nearly 
ready for issue Prof. Proctor’s ‘‘ Pleasant Ways 
in Science,” 8 book treating on the new dig- 
coveries in oxygen in the sun, sun-spote, 


nothing best eT omitted that can be 
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storms, the new way of measuring the sun’s 
distances, star-grouping, marvels {pn telegrapby. 


E. B. Treat basin press for early publica- 
tion ‘Golden Thoughts on Mother, Home, 
Heavepv.” Comprising nearly four huodred 
original articles and choice selections in prose 
and poetry, by distinguished authors, at home 
and abroad, with an introduction by the Rev. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready the 
two-volume work of M. Van Laun, the trans- 
lator of Taine, on the ‘‘ French Revolutionary 
Epoch”’; a practical work on ‘‘Stock-breed- 
ing,’’ by Professor Manly Miles; and, in the 
‘*New Handy-Volume Series,’’ another novel 
by André Theuriet, ‘‘ Raymonde.”’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly send out the 
“Life of Thiers,’’ written especially for the 
American public, by M. Francois Le Goff, of 
Paris, a French publicist of the Conservative 
Republican school, who koew Thiers personal- 
ly and who is thoroughly conversant with the 
history and politics of France, and translated 
from the author’s unpublished M8. by Theo- 
dore S:anton. 


The second edition of Prof. Franz Delitzsch’s 
‘* Hebrew Translation of the New Testament,” 
thoroughly revised, has just been issued at 
Leipzig. The publication of the second edi- 
tion will be accompanied by a separate edition 
of Matthew’s Gospel, the Hebreo - Christian 
Gospel par excellence. This will, it is hoped, 
prove very welccme to the Jewish missionaries. 
Both the Gospel and the New Testament can be 
ordered at the depots of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. 

$< ——___ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Task. By William m Cowper. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster. 12mo, pp. 263. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brot thers Sxeenenswnns vane 

Stock Breeding. A Practical Treatice on the 
= lication of the Laws of Development 

econ tod A tpg lh — 


Breeding of c¢ Anima! nt 
les, M.D., Proteseer in Michigan’, pe ricu 
oes College. L2mo, pp. 4624. New ‘York 
D. Appleton & Co 
Sketches as Anima) Life and Habits. By An- 
pt aed wee P obs en ih R sesaes PP. 208. Lon- 


Serre eeeeeeeees 


mame of Rgmereabl verona, By w. Cham- 
bers, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 319. IDid...........+65 

The Widow’s Trust. By Mrs. Martha T. Gale. 
18mo, pp. 264. New York: etaaes civatansdves 
BND ccssccssccsdsés |. tees hese 12 

A Short History | the French Ree ie. Trans- 
lated fro Lacombe. 

16mo, pp. ol “leet ‘Henry A. Young & 

NUNS ~cnabuauosaipusneabaadectsesseceonon peapeseee 125 

The Parson on Dancing, as it is Taught in the 

ng and was pra ameon iy Her. i Grows. 


OO OOO ee FOee. o weee eer esses eereereeeer es 


Boston, assisted by a A 
Boston: Ginn & Hea 
The Beatitic PA hoe - nok y 0 8. Plu »D.D. 

32mo, pp. 93. New York: A. D. F. ace 


eee eee eereee wees 


ee meeeeetaes He HR ee ee we eeeeeee seneeee 


A Optalogue of Bogks bs Eailishen bs by Htomahvon, » 010 


008 & Co. 
seanaian A ce, By André “Theuriet. 
| sap ligg pp. re New York: D. Appleton & 


For Berolval. r Novel. Ulustrated. 8v, PP. 
Philadeiphia;: J. B. Lippinco it & Co. 

Manual of Mineralogy and re onntain- 

ing the Klements of the Science of Minerals 

and Kocks, torthe use of the Practical Min- 

eratos ist and Geologist and for ae 

eeupele and Colleges. H Kd. By 

yey 5 ana. ey ag ol _ MO, pp. 474. 


New York: John Wliiey & Sons...........00.- 
The Elements of Plane Tri nom try. By H. 
. Wheeler, A.M. é. Pa. "Boston: 
ee errr rt be 
weg Mag “Th 4 Story of Gna on ts in Kn- 
, Meade . 278. New 

Gore: nh te rter weet sescegeccncese 100 


American Newspape : Directory. 
Accurate ny of all th Ne mepepe rs rs an 
Pertoaicals oes in the Un 

etc. 12mo, pp, 584. New York; Gants P: 

Rowell ACO. Chace sacasSBERestaaeeneanhes os oeneuees 


MUSIC. 
La Briss. Valse de Concert. LL. M. Gottschalk. 
p.% New York: O. M, Cady, 107 Duane St. 


Our Lit boy, that Died, By H.A. French. 


Grandtather' Clock. March ee 5308 By 
Iberto Himan. Pp.3. Ibid,,....6+- 006 


ron ie Friends with the on. “word: by 
y OF + acre music yA fa ey. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


These Bibles, now generally atkeowiesee! to be 
THE BES in the » market, wre celebrated for Cleare 





ness of he paper used being of_the finest. 
quarter. Sirength. xcellence, aed F Finish of 
inding. Compactness—for. though containing a 


mass Of matter not generally bound with the ay 


allness and Comprehensiveness 
of Notes and Ta es. and 3 

them within the resch of AL 

addition to the authorized Text, with References, all 
thot is essential in the study of the Bible, Furnished 


with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be ata 
loss anywhere or at any timein the a of 
his lesson. ith the Notes and Tabl 


o re em: 
bodied the results of the most recent and authentic 
research of Biblical Scholars, and It is be! at howl mon 








For sale by all the principal Booksellers through- 
out the country, or by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett's Works. 


MRS. BURN TT’S 
EARLIER STORIES. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
Three Volumes Now Ready. 
Each 16mo, attractively bound in paper. 


1. LINDSAY’S LUCK. Price, 30 cents. 
2. KATHLEEN. Price. 40 cents. 
3% PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON, Price, 


40 cents. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The great success of That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, — on 
ome juent interest in ite Bo oth were taken ad 
t . against the wishes of Mrs. Burnett. for’ the 


pu ‘ication of her earlier stori a. 
he 1 


form. “facochers have alread , a yay as vol- 

umes. Fae d are all pleasing, c 1 love-stories, 

and in their present -aoeemen ive form will doubtiess 
ve 


pO? 





A NEW EDITION OF 


THAT LASS 0” LOWRIE’S. 


12mo, illustrated, cloth extra, $1.50; 
or, in paper covers, 90 cents. 


SURLY TIM, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
Small 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
—vo—- 
*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. B 8. A.D. T. WHIT- 
NEY, author of * Lesiie Goldt by "etc. @1. 
‘this is ® cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understand the plainest English can 
use this book. It begins with the A, B, C of cooker 
avd in simple lan 2 oes through the. ¥ whole 
baked. boiled, broiled, stewed, fried 
‘frosted~ and’ exten. Its cardinal 
virtues are the licit th which 
it gives every — dnd explanation. Itis what 
it claims to be—a key to all other cook-books. It does 
not aim to supplant, bat to supplement other man- 
uals of cookery; and no one who h«s or bas not ao y, 
other cook-book can afford n nottv have “ Just How.” 


The College Book. 


Baited y CHABLES F. RICHARDSON and il A 
ARK. 1 volame, 4to, full gilt, $15. 

A royal’ volume, con ing historica pe descrip- 
tive accounte, principally by professors or graduates, 
of twenty-four leading American Universities, ~e 
leges, and the U nite States Military and Na 
Academies, with 60 full-page heliotype Fh Ba ade 
of buildings connected with these institutions. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ENGRAVERS, AND 
THEIR WORKS. 


A Hand-book. By CLARA ERSKINE Chasers. A 
new, revised, and Foo yh _— 
vol. crown 8vo, $3.25. 


*,* For sale Bookaellers Sent tpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, Sar the Publishers, ere 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO.. 
BOSTON, 


PUBLISHED NOV. (6th. 


The First Edition of 10,000 
Coptes of 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


by E. P. ROK, 
willbe ready onthe above date at all book- 
stores ina large 12movol. Price $1.50. 











‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once un- 
common, artistic, and snexpensive a Rare 
Old Engraving ig very appropriate. 
interesting works after the Great Masters cost 
no more than common modern prints. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and $12 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection o 
high-class Old Engravings. <A selection, wit 
samples of frames, would be sent on approval 
to any address. NV. B—Orders given with. 
out delay will insure more satisfactory fram- 
ing and the certainty of delivery at the re- 
quired time 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 








{ae .8 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

H ARERR MAGAZING HARPBWS WRRELY. ait 

Postage F ak Aah oS he a ~ & -y~? any ‘Gubscrioe 

i: § yok Macasusn ie q 
avEn's : bd nt ‘8 Vaux and 

hine vo for 8, ay be rks 


HARPER Sb See Odeo Frankiin Square. N.Y. 
BOOKS, Sitonsvitestion™’* ° 
CASSELL, PITZER & GALAN vary 
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HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
1, 


The French Revolutionary Epoch. 


Beings tag Bice of France fromthe Bestauiag 
lest Feeuch “evolution teo th 
of the Second Empire. 
By HENRI vax LAUN, author of * History of _—- 
iterature,” etc. In two vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, 83.50, 

This work presents, in a concise form, the most im- 

porte nt period in French annals, and 1s based upon 

6, fifth, and sixth volumes of the Histotre 

des Frangiis, by Ma. Lavallée and Lock, with aid 

derived from Taine, Carlyle, De Bonecar:, Michelet, 
Quinet, and other eer 





STOCK-BREEDING. 
A Practical yoasi-e onthe adore ofthe 
Laws of Development an Ha oe yto 
he Ingorevoment a an 





By MANLY MILEs, M.D.. late oe ol of Agricul- 
ture-in the Michigan State Agricultural College. 
1a." lzmo. Cloth. With Illustrations. Price, 


RAYMONDE. 

ATALE. By ANDRE THEURIET, Auiner of “The 
House of the Two Barbels,’”’ ** Gerard's Marriage, 
vo; Forming No, 21 of Appletons’ 8 $ New Handy- 

olume series.” ae Price 30 cen 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH ; 


or, Christian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union 
ia the Protestant Kp peopel Church | the 
Hig! nt Rev. THOMAS H. VAIL, D. D.. LL.D., Bish- 
op oO as. 

Much has been said and published of late years on 
the subj ct of Christian union; but th» author of 
this volume thinks thata capita mistake has been 
committed in the coarse of inquiry which has been 
g oerally pursued, 'n that, insvead of endeavoring to 
strike out an entirely new system of ecclesiastical 
unity, the only feasible course is to select, for the 
purpose of uniting within it, 6 »mes sys.em already 
established. 12mv. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

ESSAYS AND AMBIRICAL PARAPHRASE. By 
RossITER W. RAYMOND, Po. D. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by the Rev. T. J. CONANT, D, D. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“This metrical paraphrase of the Book of Job was 

repared for the adult Bible-class of Plymouth 
Qhuren, Brooklyn, as a convenient means of con- 
veying a version more accurat+ in Ps tidelity to the 
tnought of the origina! thao that of King James’s 
traomators. As Enxlish poetry, it can lav claim to 
no other virtue than’ that of Saxon simplicity.—From 
Author's Preface. 


6. 
ENCLISH LITERATURE, 

FROM 595 TO 1832. By T. ARNOLD, Raprinted from 
the Encyclopedtt Britannica Forming No. 200 
Apptetons’s ‘New ata ttaleaaareees series.”” Paper 
cover, pric. 2 cents 2 


JEAN TETEROL'S IDEA. 

From the French of VictOR CHERBULIEZ, author of 
“samuel Brohl and Company,” “Meta +oldenis,” 
etc, Imo. Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“A nove which i as nuro as purity, yet its success 
in Paris is ast —Pa corr t N.Y. 
Ev ning Post. 

For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


ECCLESTON’S 


Lives of Famous American Indians 


THIRD THOUSAND OF VOLUME I. 
TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWNEE 
PROPHET. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON and LILLIE EGGLESTON 
SEELYE, 


With 6 illustrations, maps, plans, etc. 12mo, $1.25, 
Volume Second in Rapid Preparation, 


RED EACLE ANDO THE CREEK IN- 
DIAN WARS. 


eee General Jackson and other well-known 
haracters in Karly American History. 


By Gro. CARY EGGLESTON. 


*,* This volume will be published in the latter part 
of “November. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By Robert B. Forbes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


RUFUS CHOATE’S ADDRESSES AND 
ORATIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
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NEARLY READY. 
BROWN’S LIFE OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
Third edition, revised. Crown 8¥o, cloth, $2.25. 


FLETCHER AND KIDDER’S BRAZIL 
AND THE BRAZILIANS. Ninth edition, great- 
ly augmented. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


150,000 COPIES. 


The 





large 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


to be published this week, bring 
the sale of E. P. ROE’S Stories 
up to the large total of nearly 
180,000 Volumes. 


R. CARTER & BRO8., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


advance orders for 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THEIR HISTORY. OONDITION. AND 
PROSPEOTS. 


By Rev. E. L. CLARK, Member of the Am. Oriental 
Society. 1 vol.,8vo, with map, red cloth, $3. 


A work of marked ability and great interest, pre- 
senting the only general historical and descriptive 
account of the vurtuus races until recently held in 
subjection under Turkish rule, and which are now 
to play so important a part in European history. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


R. Worthington 


has just received a RARE and Valuable Collection 
of ENGLISH BOOKS, comprising the best LIBRA- 
RY editions of Standard Authors, mostly in fine 
bindings, representing the various departments of 
literature, selected by Mr. Worthington in person 
during the past summer in Europe, and comprise by 
far the best collection yet imported, amongst which 
are fine copies of 

H — SHAKESPEARE. 

‘olio. 


ABBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS. 12 
vols. 


GROTE'S GREECE. Best Hd. Scarce. 12 vols. 
FROUDE'S ENGLAND. Liby. Hd. 12 vols. 


CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS AND JUS 
TICKS. Best Lib. Ed. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. Best Liby. Hd. 16 
vois. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS. Best Liby. Ed. 22 
vols. 

DICKENS’S WORKS. 30 vols. 

BEACONSFIELD*’s WORKS, 








16 vols 


Best Editions, 
vols, Kte., 


t?" CATALOGUES NOW READY, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
780 Broadway, W%. Y. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


o'ly Bawu. A vel, 
(a “puehi. Fe 12mo. 
0 cents 


Pavce de “Leon; or. The Rise of the A 
tine Republic. A Romance. svo. Cioth. $2.00. 


Stor ~-Driven.— L11.—C oprtshi tn Two Cen- 
turies —Olivia Ratcic he Star Serles.) 





By the author of 
mcs cloth, $1.25; paper cuver, 


—— Elition. lemue , m, covers. 50 cents 
eac 
John Fitch. the teri Inventor. By 


Thompson Westoott er) Tilustrations. 
Bdition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.2 


The Atonement. By G. *-% Samson, D.D. 
Extracloth. $1.00. 


The Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By Rich- 
ard M Joonston and William Hund Browne. 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $4.00. Sold by agents only. 


risis Thoughts. co.  Senee B. Carrington. 
ag Fine cloth. Boon ” 


Francesca of Rimini. 
mo. Kinecloth. 75 cents. 


is fleerte Desire. A Novel. 12mo. Extra 
me 


Lucretius. By W. H. Mallock. 
12mo. bine cloth. $1.00. 


Gustemogzin. A Drama. By Malcolm Macdonald. 
16mo. Fxtra cloth. $1.00. 


Th a” atment of Di Meheria. | by W.C. Reiter, 
M regimens of Riv htas : eee 


~ e ae om re ne. Its slants Proportions. 
x Fro arks. Illustrated. 12mo. Flex- 
ib A hy ‘sb 

The Ohetittnn, By ev. W. 8S. Plumer, D. D. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00 


Thirty Vears at Sea. By E. Ghippen, U.8.N 
Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


Dents Galide to Georgia. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 76 cents. 


Seaforth. A Story. By Florence Montgomery. 
i2mv. Fine cloth. $1.25. 


Kate Weathers. A Novel. 
12m. Extracloth. $1.50. 


Friendship. A Story of Society. By ‘‘ Ouida.” 
12mo. Extracloth. §1.50. 


Tre Clifton Pic gure. 8 
Trump.” 8vo. 


New 


I6mo. 


A Poem. By A. 8. H. 


(Ancient Classics.) 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
By Frank Vaughan. 


the author of ‘‘The Odd 
joth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


es. A novel. Tad Julie K. Wetherill. 


Wing 
Extra cloth. $1.50 


Frich’s purses! Technics. With 7% Llustra- 
tions. New Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.! 


12mo. 


aeracka (Land of Massacre). 


Abes snc and 
Ilustrated. 


By Cul. Henry B. Carrington. 12mo. 
Cloth. an 
Goethe. Basgere. (Foreign Classics.) 
16mo. ‘nee ath. $1.00. 


A Romance From the German of 
$1.50. 


ee By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Cloth. 





+,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, and IMPORTERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY—89 per year; $4.50 for Six Months; 75 Cents 
for one Month, WEEKLY-—$1 per Year; 50 Cent, 
for Six Months. An Extra Copy for every Club of 
Ten. A Oopy of the Daily for Club of Thirty. 


THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER has 8 
cial features—such asthe Agricuitura! aod Scient fic 








IVISON, BLAKEWAN, TA YLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tienal Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 





and ‘crominent | features of the Daily Commerc 
Send for sacctmen copies. Posters and 


Special Terms to Age: 
HUGH 7. ;. HASTINGS, 
1% Fulton Street, New York City. 





Springfield Republican. |: 


AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC JOUR- 
NAL AND HIGH-CLASS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Representative of the best New En- 
gland Thought and Opinion. 


(Bstablished: The Weekly in 1824; the Daily in 
1844; the Sunday in 1878. By Samuel Bowles.) 





THE REPUBLICAN considers it the chief function 
of a newspaper to print the news and tell the truth 
about it; and this it aims to do impartially and in- 
variably. 


In politics, as is well known, THE REPUBLICAN is 
thoroughly independ adv ti the best men 
and the best measures wherever it finds them. It 
believes only in honest money and a currency al- 
ways redeemable in coin, standard throughout the 
world. It is earnestly in favor of civil-service 
reform and labors for & more conscientious and 
economical administration of all official trasts, It 
bas no sympathy with sectional or purely partisan 
politics, but places the public good above party 
expediency and seeks to bring about a better under- 
standing and more cordial relations be ween th 
different sections and classes of our common country. 





THE REPUBLICAN devotes itself largely to Litera- 
ture and the Aris; to Science, Physical and Social; 
to the moralities and amenities of life; to all the va- 
ried interests common to a free and enlightened 
people, 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is especially rich in 
excellent literary work, both original and selected. 
Also in the best religious reading. It regularly con. 
tains a good sermon by some prominent preacher, at 
least one bright story, a vailety of freeh poetry, se- 
lecti ne for the children. plenty of first-class ocorre- 
spondence and we'l-written editorials, besides all the 
news of the day, local and general. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN contains the cream of 
the Daily and Sunday editions, carefully arranged 
and rewrittep,and may fairly claim to be the best 
eclectic weekly newspaper in the country. 


SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF 
THE REPUBLICAN. 


The Springfield Republican is more than maintain- 
ing its a (pameoe for > laa and newspaper avil- 


ity.—Northampton Gazette, 
The Springfeld Republican is one of the very best 
newspapers published in the country.— Boston Heraid, 


The §. ld lican is one of the ablest, 
sauciest, best edited, and most interesting of the 
firat- cl ase daily Sheete published in the country.— 

Zion’s Herala 


In enterprise, in the orray and variety of well- 
sifted news, in editorials on current movements, in 
all that aves to w up the modern secular journa’, 
The Springfield Republican may have a few equais; 
but wopre confident that it has no superiors.—Unt- 
versa’ 


The Springfeld bo pone ican is unquestionably the 
brightest,abiest, and must indepen ent political = 
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(NASBY’S PAPER). 
The largest nae best fami y paper published in the 
0 





Unies Sen ‘tal cimen. Al da 
ip same ing irlends. We “also 
if pon to any address e choicest books 
publi ed, at half pr ‘T Send, for catalogue. ae 
BLADE, Toledo, 0 
— = EK 
ISA 


LARGE FAMILY PAPER 


OF EIGHT PAGES, 
ABLY EDITED, 
LIBERAL IN DOCTRINE, 
CATHOLIC IN SPIRIT, 


AND PUBLISHED AT DOVER, N. H. 


IT I8 NOT SECTARIAN, BUT I8 LARGELY 
PATRONIZED BY THE FREE 
BAPTISTS. 


TERMS..............82 20, in Adwance,. 
NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mail to any address inthe United Staces the 
best books jo ali departments of /iterature, standard 
and miscellaneous, ut buif list price, Our stock the 
largest in United States and additions being daily 
mude. Catalogue free. Send postal with name of 
yourself and friends. Also send for specimen copy 
ot Toledo Blade, the best THE BLADS. oupitehed. 








ae ADH, Toledo, O 
ELEOIROTYPERS 
M. CRANE &00. STEREOTYPERS, 








Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
5 SSPECLIALTY.—ESTPMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr, Crane bas done all my electrotype and sopetey 
work for the pa-t ten years,’’—Franxk Laser. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


No. 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Used in the Gospel Meetings concucted by “ essrs. 
MOOvY, WHIT! Lu, asd PENTECOS?. 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns and the demano tor a 
fresb collection of the same character bas encoure 
aged the publishers to send furth the THIRD boo. 
L. will be found to contain a Jarge proportion of new 
Songs, never before published, inciuding sev ral by 
the inspired BLIss, which have been ieserved for 
this book, together with some of the most useful 
older ones, In short, 


COSPEL HYMNS No.3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
ay oy songs ever produced, not surpassed even 
by the two preceding of the same celebraved series. 


Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
Gospel Hymns, No. 3, words only. 
Price, Gc., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, \John Church & Co.,, 
Oth st 


reet, New ¥ ork. Cinciavati, O. 











fami: | Rewenapes, pul paatienes in New 


ver (N. H,) Sta 
The Springfleld Republican is one of the best n meee 
pers inthe nation, andas a reading and famii 
fournat i it stands on the pinnacie.—-Troy (N. Y.) 


It is doubtful whether tne Spri ld Republican 
ever was sv popularin its whole lifetime as now, 
and it never refivcted current events and popular 
sentiment more accurately or ever so justly deserved 
Its reputation as the favorite New England journal. 

-- Athol Transcript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 3 cents a copy, 18 centaa 
week, 75cents a month, $ a year, by carrier or mai), 
free of postage. In Clubs of five or more, to one ad- 
dress, $8 a copy One year and an extra copy for every 
ten. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, 5 cents a copy; $1 for 
six months; $24 year. 


TAYE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 5centsa copy; $1 for 
six months; $2 a year; two copies to one address, 
$3.50; three copies, $5; five copies, $7.50; 10 copies, 
$12.50; 15 copies, $18; 20 copies, $23; 25 copies, $27.50; 
50 coptes, $50. 


Spectmen copies sent on application; and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 


Checks and post-office orders to be made payable 
to SAMUEL BOWLES. Otherwise, address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


REDUCTION IN RATES. 


We will tes teeeee For gale ane cheer Sdvertioe- 
ments in WKS eld a jusetts) ‘** DAILY 
UNION” or i, Y ONE. ure A WOnD 
each insertio 

For other “advertising then the abovementioned 
Special Rates will be give: 

he circulation of the “ Da 1x UNION ” in Spring- 

field, Mags., = within a circuit of twenty-five 
tolies exqeete 2 tof any at gE ed. 18 TAKEN 
BY MORE FAMILIE — OSE LIMITS THAN 
ANY OTHER PA 


THE SPRINGFIELD (MA8S.) 


WEEKLY UNION 


HAS A 
LARGER CIRCULATION 
than any other W 


eekly Newepa in Massachu- 
setts, out of Boston. Address _ 


THE CLARK W. BRYAN Co., 
Publishers Springfield, Mass., 
or apply to sny responsible Advertising Agency. 


Fee eee aaint rae 














NEW MUsSIC BOOK 








—FOR——- 

. . 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 
— THE — 

The newest All who have 
book for HA RVEST::: it pro- 
ing classes, sasnse it 
the hot ers ——— A fen ~ 
ae . or spects mT atfee 
one ruil “Or nm all that 
fruit for mu- so wy Cc. have gone be- 
sical people. fore. 

——B Ya 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pag 8 of bright, new Songs, 
Duets, Quartets, Glees, and Choruses, which alone 

must insure for the pee awide popularity. Then 
comes @ selection of “ Congregational Tunes,” fol- 
lowed by @ collection of Anthems, which demand 
sneer notice for their variety and real merit. 

Teachers are requested to examine it. 

Price 5 cents, by mall; $7.50 a dozen, by 

express. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH @ CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and S05 Broadway, N. Y. 


Will be Issued November | Oth. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


No. 9 


Contains Six New and Beautifal Carols for 
Christmas. 





Thonrands will testify to the value of the forme 
numbers, and No. 9 is believed to be of equal merit. 
Kither Number, from 1 to 9, sent on receipt of 


ice. 
or ae By Mall, 5 cts, ; $4 per 100 copies. 
Dr. Vincent’s Christmas Service, 
of 18 psges, Sonus, Responsive Readings, etc. 
Price by Mail, 10 cts.; $7.50 por 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth treet, New Vork} 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


music. PREMIUM °H2i%1,9" 


for each subscriber (new or rene "a, jae FLO 
tlustrated Masicai . per — 


WHits SMITE & OO gf face Mase. 
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Religions - Antelligencr. ! 


THE LUTHERANS IN COUNCIL. 





WE confess to a hearty sympatby with 
those Lutherans who, deploring the divis- 
ions of the denomination in tbis country, 
are striving to bring the different bodies 
into closer relations. The spectacle the 
denomination bas presented in the last ten 
or twelve years has been anything but an 
inspiring one. While by natural increase 
and by immigration their numbers have 
been swelling to a wonderful degree, their 
quarrels have multiplied and become in- 
tensified, and it has been found impossible 
for all of them to live harmoniously in one, 
two, or even four general organizations. 
Nobody claims that the sort of internecine 
war which has been curried on among 
them has been salutary to themselves or 
pleasant to spectators; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the Lutherans do not stand 
alone in exbibiting that peculiar kind of 
hostility which lies between brethren of 
the same household of faith. How vast the 
work is which must be done in union or de- 
nominational! lives before the general Chris- 
tian union can come which come are 80 earn- 
nestly trying to bring about may be guessed 
at after considering the difficulties to be 
overcome in reuniting the divided members 
of this denomination. Such was the state 
of feeling between the General Synod, the 
General Synod, South, the General Coun- 
cil, and the Synodical Conference, a few 
years ago, that plans for even a conference 
on reunion were defeated by jealousy or 
suspicion. The controlling idea in some 
of these organizations seemed to be that 
there were great and irreconcilable doc- 
trinal cifferences between them—doctrinal 
differences being, perhaps, the most form- 
idable barriers that the Lutheran miod can 
perceive. 

It was happy thought, in view of the 
extreme caution of the chief assemblies of 
the four bodies in acting on the subject af 
union, that discovered the ‘Free Diet,” 
asa possible method of ascertaining and 
comparing the views of leading men in 
each organization. The first ‘‘ Diet” was 
held last December. Men of prominence 
and ability were selected to read papers on 
topics bearing on the ultimate purpose of 
reunion; and it was understood that they 
came as individuals, not as official repre- 
sentatives, and that each was himself alone 
responsible for his opinions. The papers 
read were published in the denominational 
papers, and we believe, also, in more 
permanent form (though we have not been 
able to buy a copy), and must thus have 
exerted a powerful influence in educating 
the Church. Last week a second ‘‘ Free 
Diet” was held, also in Philadelphia, and 
an entirely new set of men read the pre- 
pared papers, several of which were of 
singular interest and importance. One 
thing strikes us forcibly in this connec- 
tion, and that is that, even though no other 
result should come from these ‘‘ Diets,” 
there will have been gathered a great deal 
of very valuable material for the history of 
the denomination. 

Dr. E. Greenwald, of Lancaster, who 
presided, congratulated the assembly upon 
the meeting of the Second Free Diet, and 
said the Lutherans were not so far apart as 
was supposed, and such gatherings would 
resuit in the rectification of erroneous im- 
pressions, the removal of prejudices, and 
the clearing up of difficulties. The first 
paper, by the Rev. W. 8. Harkey, of Illi- 
nois, considered the difficulties the Church 
has had to contend witt and its ground of 
hope. He referred in severe terms to those 
rigid Lutherans who regard all other 
Lutherans, except those of their own fac- 
tion, as errorists and false teachers. They 
profess to believe in the ‘‘ communion of 
saints”; but it isthe communion of their 
own suints. Hedid not believe in such 
bigoted, sectarian Lutheranism at all; but 
in a great, free, libera), glorious Lutheran 
Church, as broad as the Gospel of Christ. 
This bigotry was one of the hindrances of 
the Church, and the question of language 
was another. Another hindrance had been 
the neglect of education by the fathers of 
the early Church in America. For nearly 
a century after the planting of the Church 
they established no educational institu- 


tions and formed no literature. As tothe 
grounds of hope, the Church had a vast 
field, and was coming to a better appre- 
hension of its duty and position and toa 
knowledge of its errors and failures. 

Prof, S. A. Repass, of Virginia, read a 
paper on “The Conservatism of the Lu- 
theran Church,” which was less practical 
and interesting than that of Prof. Martin, 
on ‘* What is Embraced in a True and 
Reasonable Subscription to the Confess- 
ions?” As the chief differences among the 
Lutherans turn upon this point, the paper 
excited a good deal of discussion. We re- 
gret that we have neta full report of the 
essay. In the discussion Prof. Repass said 
the argument that there cannot be an un- 
qualified subscription is inconsistent with 
the belief that the Church has the divine 
truth. Dr. Harkey remarked that there 
were difficulties in the way of absolute 
subscription. A confession of faith is a 
human document, and not inspired. It is 
made by men like ourselves. How, then, 
can we say it is the pure truth of God? 


In a paper on the losses of the Luther- 
an Church in this country, Dr. B. Sudtler 
gave some very interesting and valuable 
facts. Speaking of the extent of German 
immigration, he said there are more Ger- 
mans in many of our cities than in the 
cities of Germany, excepting a few of the 
capitals. A large portion of this immigra- 
tion was Lutheran; but the persistent use 
of the German tongue in the churches and 
the meager supply of ministers prevented 
the Church from saving all the Lutheran 
population, Another cause of loss was 
and is ‘‘the un-Lutheran development of 
many of our churches. Itis beyond dis- 
pute that the English-speaking denomina- 
tions have largely influenced our churches 
that have become English. In localities 
where Episcopalianism was the predomin- 
ant phase of religion, that gave tove to the 
work. Where Presbyterianism or Method- 
ism led in numbers and ‘social influence, 
their peculiarities were liable to be im- 
ported into our policy and practical activi- 
ty.” He thought the losses which the 
Church is now sustaining might be pre- 
vented largely by bringing all Luther- 
ans into doctrinal and ecclesiastical unity, 
by putting a little more doctrine in 
the spiritual food of the Sunday-schoo) 
and Church, and by increasing the supply 
of ministers. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Dr. J. G. Morris, speaking of the 
hostility to English congregations said: 
‘« There are a number of German ministers 
that I know who will not even countenance 
English churches, and some of them are so 
bitter against the English churches that 
they will not give a letter to one of them.” 
In reply to this, a German pastor of New 
York City, the Rev. G. W. Wenner, said 
he would not send his young people to En- 
lish churches, because they might be 
neglected and because the English Church 
does not ‘‘sprout,” as the German Church 
does. He did not intend to raise fruit for 
others to pluck. Dr. Morris’s response to 
this was that the English pastor wanted 
only what his German brother could not 
take care of. 

Of the several other papers read we do 
not purpose now to refer to. Mostof them 
were interesting and valuable and ought 
to be preserved. The Diet was in every 
way a worthy assemblage and ought to 
exert a good influence on the Church. We 
assume that other such conventions will be 
held, and that the spirit of harmony will 
prevail in them, as it has in those already 
held, and that they will lead ultimately to 
reconciliation and reunion. We do not 
know what special reasons there were for 
holding the second Diet in Philadelphia. 
It seems to us that there are weighty argu- 
ments for changing the place of meeting 
every year, as in the case of the Episcopal 
Church Congress. A Diet might be held 
in Chicago, another in the South, another 
in New York City, and another in the midst 
of the “Missourians,” at St. Louis. It 
would do the rigid Lutherans of the South- 
west no harm to attend such a conference 
as was held in Philadelphia last week. 





THE Southern Presbyterian papers publish the 
discussion of the appeal of Mr. Frank E. Block, 
the result of which we gave last week, in the 
Synod of Georgia, and give great prominenee 





to the subject, regarding the decision as one of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


member of the Central Church of Atlanta, 

Georgia, gave a dancing party at lis house, 

and was suspended therefor by the re:sion of 

the church. He appealed from the session to 

the presbytery, which confirmed the decision 

of the lower court. Thevce the uppeal was 

carried to the Synod. In the Synod the appeal 

Was argued before crowded audiences, con- 

tinuing nearly a week. The principal points 

of the appeal were that the decision was not 

supported by the evidence; that the cause of 

suspension does not contain the essentials of an 

offense, and that the position of ube appellee 

“involves the making of new terms of com- 

munion, not in the Bible or in our Stand- 

ards.’ For the appellant it was argued 

that danciug was not prohibited in the 

Standards of the Church, and deliverances 

of several assemblies were quoted to show 

that the supreme court of the Church regarded 

the question as one to be committed to the 

discretion of church sessions, an acknowledg- 

ment that tbe evil of dancing depends on sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Disciplining for 
danciog, it was cluimed, was a novelty in the 
Church. The Assembly has simply decided 
that dancing is an cvil, not asiu ; and it is, 
therefore, a matter for exhortation and in- 
struction, rather than for ecclesiastical disci- 
plive. On the other side, it was argued that 
the Assembly’s delivegance of 1865 condemned 
“the social usage,’”’ dancing, as evil—not las- 
civious or promiscuous dancing; but the 
social usage. This condemnation was on the 
ground that the tenor of Scripture and of the 
Standards is against the social usage, and that 
dancing is a violation of the command that for- 
bids conformity to the world. Members are 
exborted to abstain from it and men who con- 
form to the world are to be separated from the 
Church. This was the way the Assembly de- 
signed daneing to be treated. The deliverance 
of the Assembly of 1869, which enjoiued 
upon the sesions the necessity of en- 
forcing discipline against offenses,* con- 
tained the word ‘promiscucus,’’ whieh 
had been von:ensicalily defined as mean- 
ing ‘round’? or ‘‘lascivious’’ dances. The 
true meaning of it was ‘‘ the intermingling of 
the sexs.’”’ It was also maintained that the 
Assembly has the right to make deliverances 
on such subjects. The pritcipal speech for 
the appellee was by the Rev. J. T. Leftwich, 
D.D., who spoke about eleven hours. His 
associate was Mr. 8. D. McConnell. The case 
for the appellant was conducted by the Rev. 
Donald Frazer and Col. Clifford Anderson. 
The vote stood: torustain the appeal, 26; to 
sustain in part, 14; not to sustain, 17, Of the 
seventeen, eleven were ministers ; of the four- 
teen, thirteen; and of the twenty-six, 
fourteen. Then a committee was appointed, 
which prepared a minute defining tie position 
of the Synod. The minute was adopted bya 
vote of 37 tu 15. The case now goes to the 
Assembly. 

..-.Our recent article on the Seventh-Day 
Baptists seems to have attracted a good deal of 
attevtion. The organ of the denomination 
copies it, and commends it to the careful at- 
tention of its readers, and, recoguizing, iuetead 
of denying, the unpalatable truths it contains, it 
exhorts its co-religionists to greater effort and 
zeal for the extersion of the Church. Webave 
a note from a member of the denomination in 
this city, who says we made a mistake in saying 
there is no organized Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church here. He says: 

“There is a eburch of this faith, and they 

hold weekly services at the library of the His- 
torical Society, cor? of Toird Ave. and Lith 
St. Sabbath-school at 10:45, preaching at 11:15. 
The church was formed about 1840 and owns 
a house in the lower part of the city; but find 
it more convenient to rent it and hold their 
meetings as above stated. Your article, onthe 
whole, was a fair statement of their condition 
as a denomination, and Iam sure you did not 
intend to convey any wrong impression of 
facts.’ 
We bave also a letter from Elder Uriah Smith, 
editor of the Review and Herald, organ of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists. He complains that 
Elder V. Hull, who read a paper before the 
Seventh-Day Baptist General Coaference on 
the points of difference between the two de- 
nominations, has misrepresented the position 
of the Adventists. He writes: 


“In your fesue of Oct, 17th, page 12, occurs 
astatement that Elder V. Hull, at the late 
Seventh-Day Baptiet Conference, represented 
the 8.-D. Adventists as denying the resurrec- 
tion of the body. While we do not doubt the 
correctness of your report [we have verified 
our quotations] we wish to say that Elder 
Hall haz, iv this, very seriously misappre- 
hended our position. His language, as we uo- 
derstand it, would lead to the conclusion that 
we deny a future existence altogether. For, 
if we hold man to be matter only, and then 
deny the resurrection of the body, on what 
ground could we affirm a future existence for 





any one? 





the most importaot in the history of the Chureh, 
' The facts of the ase are that Mr. Frank £. Block, 





[November 14, 1878 


On the contrary, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body fs one of ‘the cardiddl 
features of our faith, more especially co since 
we regard it as the only avenue toa future 
existence. If we believed man to be in pos 
session of a subtle essence, by which a future 
existence would be secured to him without 
any regard to the resurrection of the body, we 
could very easily yield this latter doctrive. 
Only this fact would then perplex us, that the 
doctrine of the resurrection is, unaccountably, 
on this grouad, made a very prominent and 
important subject io the Sacred Scriptures.’’ 


e»e»The Liberal Protestants of Germavy 
have held theireleventh annual convention at 
Hildesheim, iu a ball, They adopted a plat- 
form, explaining their aims avd views, which, 
in view of the recent troubles in Berlin be- 
tween the Orthodox and Liberal parties, is 
worth quoting in full. 

**1, Liberty of Church teaching should exist 
within these limits—(a) that it is the task of 
the pastoral office to proclaim the Gospel of 
Jesus to the Christian c: naregation, and (b) 
that it is the fundamental principle of our 
Evangelical Church that the Gospel of Jesus 
is with certainty declared in the Holy Scrip- 
tures alone. ‘ 

«2. The historical confessions of the ancient 
Charcb and of the Reformation are witnesses 
to the Christian doctrine out of the percep- 
tion of their own age, and as such are venera- 
bie monuments of the historical devel: pment 
of the Church; but they. are not obligatory 
standards for the faith of the present age. 

‘3. Protestant synods Lave no po yee | to 

alter those principles of liberty cf teaching 
which were set up bythe Reformation. Any 
attempt to establish a compulsory confestiou 
by a majority vote, after a three hundred 
years’ development of our Evangelical Church, 
will result in destroying both Churcao and cun- 
gregations. 
‘4, The exerciee of the right of supervision 
within the aforesaid limits pertaius to the 
organs of the Church. Iv any given ca e the 
congregation has the right of being first heard 
through its appointed represcntatives. in 
matters of doctrine the decision docs not per- 
tain to the Sovereign. Teachers of theological 
science may not be subjected to ecclesiastical 
oversight. The eccleriasticai organs appoiut- 
ed to exercise the right of supervision should 
opetly ackuowledge on an equal footing the 
various schools which have grown up on the 
ground of the Gospel, and on their purtrhould 
cultivate unity in spirit between them. 

* 5. It is a pernicious misuse of she ecclest- 
astical right o! supervision when judgment is 
passed according vo the letter of the coufes- 
sions upon faith and conscience, when the 
free electoral right of the congregation is tn- 
friuged, and when peace is disturbed in places 
where the clergy aod organs of tne copgrega- 
tion are harmonigus.”’ 

This platform shows how nearly the Liberals 
of Germany and of the French Relorued 


Copurch are in accord. 


«eee Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, made a successfal effort last Sun- 
day to pay off $13,000 of its debt, No outside 
help was called 10, the work being done whuily 
by the pastor, the Rey. James M. Ludlow, 
D.D., witnout previous uotice to the con- 
gregation and occupsiug ouly half ao bour. 
in Dr. Ludlow’s ministry of less than a year 
aod a half about $17,000 has been collected 
for special objects and 122 persovs added to 
the membership of the church. 


-.+The following named English ladies, u)1 
of whom are ladies of fortune sud position, 
are abut to become nuns: Lady Edith Noel, 
daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough ; tue 
Hon. Constarce Howard, sister of the Mar- 
chioness of Bute ; two duugi.ters of the Hon 
Maxwell Stuart, of Traquabr, Peebleshtre; and 
the youngest daughter uf Mr. Blount, of Ma- 
pledurham. ; 


....The West Ohio Eldership (annual con- 
ference) of the Church of God, Winebrenoarian, 
bas resolved that “any minister of this body 
that may presume to preach the dogmaof a 
second work for savetification shall be deemed 
unsound in the theology of the Church of God, 
and should not hold au ceclestastical position 
as a winister in this eldership.”” 


...- Some one has been estimating the nuto- 
ber of evang¥licals who attended the Sheffield 
Courch Congress, and bi, conclusion is that at 
no previous congress of a similar size was 
there so many representatives of the Low 
Church party in attendance, 


.... The Evangelical Mennonites, in convfer- 
ence at Coopersburgh, Penn., recently reaf- 
firmed its position in antagonism to insurance 
companies and expelled two ministers who re- 
fused to submit to the rule. The penalty for 
taking a policy is expulsion. 


...»The vote on the overture for reduced 
representation in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly now stands 27 for avd 15 against. 
There seems to be little doubt that the over- 
ture will be approved by a majority. 


..«.The Free Church of Scotland bas a be 
quest of $135,000 to use in its foreign mission 
field. It isthought most of it will be spent in 
India. 


e+eeBishop Gillooly, of Ireland, is to succeed 
Bishop Conroy, deceased, as apostolic delegate 
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Hews of the Week, 


THE result of the elections held on Tuesday 
the 5th inst., in thirty states may be summa- 
rized as follows: Vermont.—Barlow (Green- 
backer) elected from the third congressional 
district by about 300 majority and 3,700 plu- 
rality. Mew Hampshire.—Head’s Republican 
majority for governor over 1.000. Republican 
majority in legislature of 64. Solid Repub- 
lican delegation t> Congress, being a gain of 
one mewber. DMassachusetts—Tbhomas Talbot 
elected governor over Gen. Butler by about 
26,000 plurality. Vote in detail: for Talbot. 
135,000; for Butler, 108,000; for Abbott 
(Dem.), ?,800 ; for Miner (Prohibition), about 
2,000. Delegation to Congress, 10 Repub- 
licans and 1 Democrat. Rhode lland.—Two 
Re; ubdlican congressmen elected—Aldrich and 
Ballou. Connecticut.—Andrews (Republican) 
has a plurality of about 2,500 over Hubbard 
(Dem.) and other candidates. The legislature 
is Republican by an increased majority, which 
insures the return of a Republican in the place 
of Barnum (Dem.). Three Republican con- 
gressmcn elected, being a gain of two. Gen. 
Hawley, of Hartford, represents the first dis- 
trict, which has been Democratic for several 
years, The Greenback vote in the state was 
about 9,000. New York.—The state Repub- 
lican by about 20,000, Judge Danforth (Rep.) 
being elected to the court of appeals, instead 
of Bradley (Dem.). There is a gain of 
eight Republican congres«men, and the leyis- 
lature ts heavily Republican, insuring the re- 
turn of Senator Conkling to the Senate. In 
New York City the Tammany candidates were 
everywhere defeated. Edward Cooper, son of 
Peter Cooper, was elected mayor by about 
20000 majority over Schell. Mew Jersey — 
There bas been a gain of two Republican con- 
gressmeno and the legi-lature is Republican by 
six or seven majority. Fennsylvania.—Hoyt 
(Rep ) elect) d governor by 20,000, and a gain 
of one congressman is reported. Delaware,— 
Hall (Dem.) elected governor, the Republicans 
having no candidate. Maryland.—One Repub- 
licao congressman is elected, being a gain. 
In Kansas the three congressmen are Repub- 
lican. Michigan sends acolid Republican del- 
egation and gives about 40,000 plurality for 
GovernorCoswell. Minnesota’s three congress 
men are Republican. Nebraska is Republican by 
about 10,000 majority. A Republican victory 
was gained in Wisconsin, though the congres- 
sioval délegation remains unchanged—four 
Republicans and three Democrats. A Re- 
publican state ticket is elected in Nevada, 





In Washington Territory the vote was 
very close at last reports. In Virginia 
the delegation to Congress will be eight 


Democrats tol Republican. Gen. Joe Jobn- 
ston is among the former. In North Carolina 
there was a considerable greenback vote; but 
the eight congressmen are Democrats. In 
South Varolina Goy. Hampton was re-elected 
by heavy majorities, 100,000 being last re- 
ported, and the five congressmen are Dem- 
ocrats, Tennessee sends nine Democrats and 1 
Republican to Congress. Kentucky —D¢mo- 
cratic. Teras sends four Democrats, the 
Greenback vote being large. Georgia.—Nine 
Democrats. F#lorida.—One Democrat and one 
Republican. Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, D-mocra'ic throughout, 


...»New York City residents were startled 
by the discovery, on the 7th inst., that the re- 
maics of the late A. T. Stewart were stolen 
duriog the previous night from the vault where 
they were placed in 8t. Mark’s churcbsard, 
corner of Eleveuth 8t. and Second Avenue. 
No clue to the robbers has been found, and 
Judge Hilton, Mr. Stewart’s business euccess- 
or, Offers $25,000 for the return of the body and 
information which will lead to the conviction 
of the guilty parties, 


--The fire at Cape May on the 9th inst. 
swept off about twenty-five buildings, in- 
cluding four or five botels and several summer 
cottages. A bigh wind blew at the time and 
the flames cou!d not be checked. Fortunately, 
the houses bad all been vacated, or loss of life 
would doubtless have occurred. Loss about 
$400,000. 

+++eThe total number of deaths by yellow 
fever since its first appearance this year is re- 
ported at over 12,600; in New Orleans, 3,400; 
in Memphis, 8,100; in Vicksburgh and vicinity, 
1,100. The rest were scattered throughout 
seventy-two other places. 


--+»The next House of Representatives will 
stand 151 Democrats, 182 Republicans, and 10 
Greekbackers. The Sevate will be Democratic 
by about seven majority, at present indications. 

----Gov. Hamptun, of South Carolir va, had 


his leg broken and received other serious in- 
juries during a deer chase, on the 8th inst. 


-++-By proclamation of the Presidevt, Nov. 
28th is the date for Thanksgiving. 
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JuDGEs 
They-are mpounding of tus  Gnidus Perfumes. 


' Ease Attainable by the Rheumatic. 

YES, although they may despair of relief, itis at- 
tainable by rheumatic sufferers; for there is a rem- 
edy which carries off, by means of increased activity 
of the kidneys—important channels for blood puri- 
fication-the acrid element to which pathologists 
the most eminent attribute the painful sym ptoms— 
a theory completely borne out by urinary analysis. 
The name of this grand depurent is Hostetter’s 
Bitters, a preparation likewise celebrated as a rem- 
edy for constipation, which causes contamination of 
the blood with the bile, and a certain means of re- 
Hef in dyspepsia, fever and ague, and nervous ail- 
ments. It is perhaps me finest tonic extant. and is 
highly sf 1 stimulant by 
distinguished physicians and analysts, who pro- 


nounce it to be eminently pure and very beneficial. 
The press also endorses it. 








FIsTy thousand do)lars will ba paid for any reme- 
4 which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore ‘Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colo, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ing quicker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
aan Depot, 42 Murray Street. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is hag’ — the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by drug: DiTAtAN, gener- 


y. 
Broadway and bina a..8 9 





“VIVITO INFANS.” 





TO PHYSICIANS AND mereune: 

THE BEST FOOD for INFANTS and INVALLDS. 

“The best artificial food I have ever known.” ~ 
V. White, M. D., 118 East 85th St., New York. i asors 
ben+ficial than any ptber food I have ever used.”— 
Abbott Hoogman, M.D., 141 East 38tb St.. New York. 
“ After using the various preparations for Infants’ 
Food, without benefit to my child, used the Cereal 
Milk. The first month the child gained four 
pounds and ie steadil improving.”’—D. D. Beekman, 
389 Bowery. New York. Sold by all Drugytsts and 
Grocers everywhere. Manufacture dby the CEREAL 
MANUFACTURING CO., 13 College nes. i Y. 


ROGERS’ vowoes 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known preparation is highly recommended for Dvs- 
Pareta, Maseacns:  Slehness of the Stomach, Hearthurn, and all 









ORY UN 





complaints arising froin Acidity, Billous and Malutal fevers. It 
couls the blood and regulates the bowels, Jt isa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity and aweet tate makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put up tn 6 oz. bottles, 


Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N, ¥. 


SUPERIOR TO MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 
a 
PIANOS, ORGANS, BTC. 


MUSIC BOXES 








AT POPULAR PRICES, 


Toy Music Boxes, $1 00 and above. 
Small “ playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 tunes, 
Large a ** from 10 to 100 tunes. 
The SUBLIME Le er pers ng pasontes by us, sur- 
passes ip tone a er stale mad 
The COUPLE CT "RING Music Box, pat- 


ented by us, =e play twice as jong without winding 
asany eect a 

Tne INTERCHANGEABLE CYLINDER Musie 
Box, aedated by us. ith this style you can buy 
from one toa thousand cylinders, The number is 

mitless 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 


Music Boxes Repaired. 








Games and Home Amusements. 


SLICED OBJECTS. 





Fro 53) 


A; Serta 
nth ARTE LTT ‘ 


A large box, containing pictures of 12 objects cut 
up, each slice of the object containing a letter of 
part of the name, so that as fast as the picture is pas 
together the name of the object is spelt; the box 
cover being ornamented with a most attractive 

icture label, printed in five different colors. The 

eat dissected picture puzsie for children ever pub- 
lished. The box contains the following 12 objects 





























Yacht, ‘oie the Nauntless 
Engine, Steam Fire, 
Boat, “ Steamer St. John, 
Car, - ‘“ Drawing-Room, 
Fort, - “ Richmond, 
Church, bis * St. Paul s, 
House, - “ Stevens, 
am, = ** Croton, 
Bridge, - “ High 
Coach, bi * Col. Kane’ a. 
Fountain,. “ “ aces — 
Stat ee Me 

PRICK . PER Box OF aT *OBIECTS. 


LigsiMALS 


OR, SPELLING MADE EASY. 














On same plan as the Sliced 1 Objects. on ante 
cr of 15 different animals—viz.: 


1ORSE, ZEBRA, "4 a GLRAFFE, 
cow, Doa, EAR, 
RAT, seas. si hip, BUFFALO, 
LION 


PRICE 500. ER BOX t OF ib ANIMALS. 








SyceoBinas 


On same plan as Sliced Objects and Animals. The 
box contains pictures of the following 14 birds—viz.: 
P 


ARROT, PIGEON, ORIOLKE, PEACOCK, 
FINCH AVOCET QUAIL, EAGLE, 
SWAN, Puen. TURKEY, HAWK, 
CRANE, AY. 


PRICE ibe. PER BOX OF 14 BIRDS. 
All children are attracted to pictures of Avimals 
and Birds, and these dissected puzzies cannot _ to 
amuse them when all other puzzles are laid asid 


- GO BANC. 


THE et dy | SOCIETY GAMB.—Having a large and 
constantly increasing sale. Published on folding 
Board, with 266 squares, 

N>. \ ean covered with paper. Gilt label. 
Large Box accompanies the Board, having 5 colors 
of counters, 60 of each color, Price $1.00 each 

No. 2.—Board covered with cloth. Hmbossed and 
with hands me gold-stamped label. Box has 5 colors 
of counters, 1000f each color. Price $1.50 each. 

These Games can be Obtuined at Book and Sta- 
tlonery Stores, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price, by 
E. G. RELCHOW & €0O.,, 
4i Jonn Street, New York. 











STEEL att 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80NS, New York. 














IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days! trial, and refund freight !f not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-6 sets of reeds. 


PRICE S70. vicces’trom the tactory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ne A. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
Y., oppos' ~—™ ba wey Stereoscapes an 
Views: Graphos es, Chrom 
Photographs of Celebrities Photogra hic ‘Trans 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp! ic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 








BDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There is a recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical Schoo! 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is duuble that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 








WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 








bom ny ally ueotul to eAgeguntan ts. ag law- 

wn Desuckeees R. B. Agents, Teachers, Scholars, 

to. iv lea Ruler, +. Paper <cutter, Pen oF r Penci!-case, 

easure ware, JETT E! LE, Protractor 

lor Angles Ca rees, all in none Saree and orna- 
men 8, Diagrams, etc. ibed 

using the perforations. Pull directions sent. Sol 

ationers, News and Notion dealers. LIBERAL 


agguwe 2 TO THE bY pe. Sent by Mail on receipt 


f 
PERRIS & . SROWNE E, Bole M" *, , 164 Fulton St. », N.Y. 





2b Shrowe cars, elge Meigen Domgraate ng? | 


th d cases having been treated the past year. 
For information address 
THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 





Ei ws ObLkGe OF PEE BOLLRS 


ooklyn, band Smith & ‘8 Music Rooms. 
oreeten all branches <8 Saale 4 aa 
h foun ation ‘id fi Style and fin- 


i given to eharaneed pupils, Cal for circulars. 
Me. Goisehaseris: happy to annoutice that he 


he maste r ster BERNARD MOLLBN =~ tl Fr, 








P. T. BARNUWM’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, at 


CILMORE’S CARDEN. 

Having devoted Forty Years to the management 
of amusements calculated to instruct and edifymy 
veqrene, 3 have at last secured a perfectly chaste 

MORAL 
combination of intensely interesting, wonderful ate 
tractions, especially calculated to please 


FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 


It consists of extraordinary Mech nical, Automatic, 
and Musical Museum. 


The Largest Menagerie Ever Seen in 
America. 


Trained Stallions and Elephants. 

AN ARENIC PERFORMANCE UNSURPASSED AND 
FREE FROM EVERY OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, AT 2 AND 8 P.M 

The public’s obedient servant, 


P.T. BARNOM. 











AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principa's for Public Schools. Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors. Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of cood 
schools, Families — abroad or tothe country 
promptly sulted. Avply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
Amoritenn and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 28 Union 
Square (Broad wav side). New York. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT ts stil! ye 
155 w. BROADWAY. N. Y¥. 





PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
i thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
lth St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
a TT 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A MEW EXCITING BOOK, 

Brletling with WILD ADVENTURES. whe 

EEDS OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 
ONLY 


STANLEY. s2'%s. 


The ontw authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Giver a fall history of his wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. 
It is fascinatinaas romance. Profusely lustrated and 
ly endorsed by the clergy and mreas. Agents are 
selling 10 to ‘25 per dan. Henslz 10.000 «old. More 
For particulars and 
AGENTS WANTED. : terme address HUB- 
BARD BROR., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pes Cin- 
einnatt. O.: Chicago, T!.; and Springfield, Mass 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For the Life of Jeans of “azareth for Young 

eovle. by J P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D, \ate pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York. 

ymvlete in one large octavo volume, 709 pages, #0 

H-pace engravines on ateel and wood: colored 
ffm Expertenced agents, teachers, youne men 
t 








om the country, »nd retired clergymen will find 
is arare opportunity to engagein pleasant, ver- 
manent, and profitable business. For c'trculars end 

territory apply immedi. stely to the publisher, 
NRY BILL, Norwicn, Conn 


"! William Cullen Bryant's 


LATES1 AND GREATEST WORK. 
Grteeting all others rae Richly Le ete 
NE BRYANT BIOGRAPHY «nd 
“4 Steel Portrait. and only by Subscription. 
NTED—A gentieman or ledy of a and abil- 
ity, ann or without business experienc 
FO RDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. New York. 








AGENTS at $100 a month 

A to sell our Patent Horse 

Collar and Cow Milter, 85. Samples free. Address, 
with Stamp, SMITH & SON, 24 Dey &t., New York. 





GENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2.000 Recipe 
= New Price-list. You double your money. Ad- 
ress Dr. Chase’ 3 Printing House, Ano Arbor, Mich. 


DAY to Agents canvassing for ee 
8&7 Fireside Viateer. Terms and Outfit free 
Address P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maina 





TRAVEL 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitariam 


for those desirous of otenping | the severity of a 
northern climate. New York, Nassau, and West 
India Mal! Steamship Line. Steamship ** NOR. 
MAN.’ will sail from Picr \6. Fast tiver, Saturday, 
Nov. l6th, for NASS AU direct. and month y there- 
after. Aliso during the winter steamers every two 
weeks from Savannah and st. Augastine. 

For illustrated Guides, schedules Ris full parte. 
ulars apply to MURRA Y, FERRIS & CO., 
South Street. New Y 








HOTELS. 
THE 


DENIS HOTEL, 
Own THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
AND 
TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


This Establishment ts located in the midst of the 
reat retail trade of the citv and very near to the 
princ'pal places of amusement. It is directly oppo- 
site Grace Church and the Methodist Book Rooms. 

The Hotel is no T-CLASS IN ALL ITS AP- 
POINTMENTS e Rooms dl large and well ven- 
es The BROA} DWAY PROM ADE tis a great 

{ 

The RESTAURANT bas an established reputation 
of the past twenty years and is said by travelers to 
have no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Preprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madiseu Square, 

NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & O0., Proprietors. 
—_—_—_ei"____n nn es 


For particulars about our 
4 grout $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 





ST. 











| premiums see page 29. 
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| that she believes and means to sustain the 


NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 3787. 

#7" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 

ommunications frem subsérivers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 3787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and sddress of 

the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
; guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

7” Manuscripws sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess scoompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved, 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 











New York, November 14th, 1878. 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 





Ir was a foregone conclusion, before the 
elections of Inst week, that the “ solid 
South” would present nearly an unbroken 
Democratic victory. The result there is 
just what was expected, and, hence, no- 
body is disappointed. The Democrats 
bave absolute control of the sixteen South- 
ern Siates; and of the one hundred and 
six representatives in Congress chosen by 
these stutes not more than six are Repub- 
licans. The Republican party, as a politi- 
cal power, is for the present practically 
dead at the South. The colored people, 
who are naturally Republicans and are 
entitled to cast nearly a million of votes, 
now possess but little significance except 
to increase the number of Southern repre- 
septatives in Congress. The whites are 
for the most part Democrats; and, holding 
pearly all the property and having the 
larger intelligence, they have made them- 
selves master of the situation. This gives 
to the Democra’ic party an immense advan- 
tage in all electiocs that relate to the-choice 
of pational officers. Far the largest ele- 
ment of ils s'rength comes from the South; 
and this fact, and this only, constitutes 
the chief reason why both houses of the 
next Congress will be Democratic. 

Turvivg to the Northern and Western 
States, whose elections were beld last week 
and some of which were regarded xe doubt- 
ful, we find R-publicans and Democrats, 
and even the Greenbackers, alike surprised 
and cisappointed at the result. The first have 
done very much better than most of them 
expected; the second have suffered a di:- 
astrous defeat; and the Greenbuckers, not- 
withstanding their boastful swaggering, are 
shown to be but a small item in the general 
politics of the country. New England says 
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privciples avowed by the Republican party. 
General Butler, the tricky demagogue, 
whom nobody suspects of the least degree 
of honesty, has received his political 
quietus and already passed into history. 
Tammany Hall and the one-man power of 
Joho Kelly have been routed in this city 
by a coalition between Republicans and 
anti-Tammany Democrats. The State of 
New York has been carried by Republicans 
on the state ticket for the first time in six 
years, is overwhelmingly Republican in 
the legislature, and sends twenty-four Re- 
publican members tothe next Congress, 
leaving but nine for the Democrats, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Michigan, aud the West- 
ern States generally present a similar spec- 
tacle. We need not go intothe detail of 
figures already published. The fact is 
that the Democrats, except at the South, 
have experienced nearly a universal route 
all along the whole line; and in this re- 
spect they are as badly disappointed as they 
are badly beaten. 

The one great issue thatin the main 
divided the two parties and on which 
the people have pronounced judgment re- 
lates to the currency question and the 
incidental matters connected therewith. 
The Democrats, fora rule, sought alliance 
with the Greenbackers and so shaped 
their platforms as substantially to adopt 
their principles. Their object was to draw 
or keep Greenback votes, and finally amal- 
gamate the two parties for the great cam- 
paign of 1880. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, at first somewhat timid and 
hesitating in dealing with the currency 
question, seasonably discovered the impol- 
icy of such a course. The rebuke in 
Maine opened their eyes; and the success 
in Ohio, not on the platform adopted by 
their convention in June, but by throwing 
the platform to the dogs and coming 
squarely out in favor of ‘‘honest money,” 
tuught their leaders that the way to carry 
the people is to meet false ideas with true 
ones. All attempts to conciliate Green- 
backers and the advocates of fiat money 
were abandoned; and the sound and well- 
established principles in regard to curren- 
cy, a8 well as those that relate to the pub- 
lic honor and the preservation of the na- 
tional faith, were flung to the breeze. 

We rejoice in the result, not merely or 
mainly because tbe Republican party, as 
such, has won a signal victory; but be- 
cause its principles have triumphed on the 
great question that was at issue. This 
triumph, though it fails to secure either 
house of Congress and will leave both 
Democratic after the 4th of next March, 
makes it certain that during the adminis- 
tration of President Hayes the theories of 
the paper-money inflationists can find no 
place in the laws of this country. It will 
not be possible to carry any of these meas- 
ures over the President’s veto. The Re- 
sumption Act will stand. Resumption will 
be a fact on and after the 1st of next Jan- 
uary, apd the Silver Law, which some 
foolish Republicans helped to pass, will, 
before the end of the term of the next 
Congress, be so demonstrably seen to bea 
blunder and an evil that even Democrats 
themselves will be compelled to favor a 
repeal or a modification. The business of 
the country will adjust itself to a stable 
standard of value, the great body of the 
people will practically see the wisdom 
thereof, and this will put an end to the 
greenback and tle silver craze. 


The Republican party has gained a most 
admirable position for the Presidential 
campaign two years hence; and the Demo- 
crats, if they had tried, could not well 
have put themselves in a worse plight. 
The former needs only to stand just where 
it is now; and the latter, unless they 
change their position, are doomed to de- 
feat, even with the ‘‘solid South” on their 
side, and almost as certainly doomed in the 
attempt to make a change. The next Presi- 
dent will be elected upon the bard-money 
busis, as\expressed in the honest dollar; and 
of. that basis Republicans, aud not Demo- 
crats, will be accepted as trustworthy ex- 
ponents. As for Greenbackers and fiat- 
morey men, they wi.), as a party, be dead 
and gone long before the active work of 
the campaign opens. Kt is to be hoped 
that Republicans will have the good sense 
not to sacridce. their present prespecis by 





the slightest attempt at any compromise of 
their principles. What they have just won 
bas been won on the theory of pluck nod 
honesty; and this theory will give them 
the Presidency in 1880. The Democrats 
have already had far too many theories to 
be worthy of confidence. Republicans 
should be too wise, as well as honest, to im- 
itate their bad example, 
a 


WHERE THE PRESUMPTION LIES. 


Tue Interior thus replies to us on the 
matter of the amount cf evidence necessary 
to warrant the exclusion of a passage from 
the received text of the Holy Scriptures: 

“** Logic is impossible on the principle 
that the lighter evidence outweighs the 
weightier,’ Abstractly, yes, that is true; 
but THe INDEPENDENT, in our opinion, 
makes a mistaken application of it. The 
science of civil law, whieh is regarded as 
the perfection of applied logic, directs 
judgment to be rendered, in some cases, on 
&@ preponderance of evidence: as, for in- 
stance, when tlie question at issue does not 
involve greatinterests. In more important 
cases it places over against the preponderant 
evidence various weighty presumptions— 
some of them so weighty that no amount 
ot evidence will be permitted to move them. 
In all cases involving the fate of the per- 
son preponderance is not sufficient. A 
reasonable doubt suffices to avert the pen- 
alty. Now, we submit it to THz INDE- 
PENDENT’s candor and to the candor of 
every reader. Are we not right in de- 
manding the application of this law to an 
issue involving the fate of a passage like 
that of Jon viii, 2—11, which is an essen- 
tial portion of the portraiture of Christ? 
Is this so small a matter that it should be 
classed with the minor things? We under- 
take to say that not a jurist, from Justin- 
ian to Judge Story, would be found on the 
side of THE INDEPENDENT in this contro- 
versy. Now, lest there be misunderstand- 
ing of our position here, let us state that we 
are not talking to the main question. We 
have no doubt whatever that the 
derance is on the side of the genuineness 
of the passage in question. But we are 
sticking to the preliminary question: Shall 
a few learned gentlemen place such a pas- 
sage in their critical scales, and, if the bal- 
ance, as they view it, turns by a hair, ex- 
punge it from the Scriptures?” 


The question at issue, then, is: Is there a 
“ presumption” in favor of the ‘‘ received 
text” from which our version was trans- 
lated under Henry VIII? And then comes 
the further question: If there is sucha 
presumption, on what is it based? 

The ‘received text” in question is a 
printed edition of the Greek Testament made 
from certain manuscripts by a certain 
editor. His text is merely his collation, 
according to his best judgment, three and a 
half centuries ago, of the manuscripts in his 
possession. Fifty years before there was no 
such ‘‘ received text,” and the text existed 
in athousand different manuscripts, some 
old and some late. Then the presumption 
would be, we should think, in favor of the 
older manuscripts. Was there anything in 
him as an editor, in any peculiar super- 
vision which the Holy Spirit had over 
him in his collation of a few not of 
the earlier, but of the later manuscripts, 
which gives a presumption to the text 
after it had passed through his hand? 
This will hardly beclaimed. Then has the 
employment by the Church of his collation 
of a few later and inferior manuscripts 
during these three and a half centuries 
added anything to the presumption in its 
favor? Do the old manuscripts lose the 
presumption in their favor, and the late ones 
gaio such a presumption, by the latter’s 
being employed by the Church? In other 
words, is there a measure of inspiration in 
the Church which is presumed to add to 
the inspiration of the words which it em. 
ploys as Scripture? Just how does the use 
of a text by the Church create a presump- 
tion which did not exist when it began to 
use the text? We say instantly that the 
pri sumption of the “‘ received text ” is just 
the presumption of the manuscripts on 
which it is based; and, those manuscripts 
being confessedly of an inferior quulity, 
the presumption is against it, as compared 
with that in favor of the oldest manuscripts, 

As to Jobn vili, 2—11, ro matter bow 
beautiful a picture it may give of Christ 
aod no matter how true the story may be, 
it must stand on the same fovting as any 
other passage. The evidence seems to 
show that it was an early addition from the 
authentic traditions of our Saviour’s life to 
the Gospel as written by Johu. But the 
evidence does not seam to be clear, and the 
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revisers will probably: act wisely if: they 
reta‘n it in brackets. They will not act 
honestly if they give no indication of the 
doubt which hangs about it. 

We can call the name of an excellent 
Christian scholar and commentator who 
was taught in his childhood and brought 
up in the belief that the English Bible was 
translated by seventy men who were locked 
up in seventy separate cells, and who pro- 
duced seventy independent translations, 
which agreed miraculously, evento a word 
or letter. This superstitious feeling toward 
our common version is too prevalent, and 
seems to be shared in and fostered by The 
Interior. The greatest disservice that can 
be done to the Bible is likely to be done by 


its friends, 
rr 


THE LOUISVILLE CHURCH CASE. 


THE controversy which, in 1874, arose 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has at last been disposed of by 
the Court of Appeals of that state, so far 
as the question of property is concerned. 
The difficulty began between Dr. Wilson, 
the pastor, and seven of the ten ruling 
elders of the Church, and finally resulted 
in a division into two parties, each claim- 
ing to be the Church and entitled to the 
property. One party, including the other 
three ruling elders and their adherents, 
with the pastor, disowned all connection 
with the Presbytery of Louisville, and as- 
sumed to act independently of its authority 
and of that of the General Assembly, and 
at the same time held possession of the 
property on the claim of being the Church 
in which the title was originally vested. 
The other party adhered to the Presbytery 
and acknowledged its authority, and, claim- 
ing tobe the First Church of Louisville, 
and hence entitled to the property, though 
for the time deprived of its use, broughta 
suit to recover possession thereof. 

The question as to which of these parties 
was entitled to hold and use the property 
is the single point that was before the 
Court and settled by the recent decision. 
In solving this legal problem, the Court, 
after sketching the history of the contro- 
versy and the various procedures of the re- 
spective parties, came to the conclusion 
that that party which adhered to and 
acted under the authority of the Presby- 
tery of Louisville is in legal con- 
templation the First Church, and that the 
other party has no claim to be regarded as 
such, and, hence, no right to the property, 
In reaching this conclusion, the Court laid 
down several fundamental principles cf 
law applicable to the point in dispute. 

One is that a Presbyterian church or 
congregation must be legally identified 
and known by « reference to the Con- 
fession of Faith, the Form of Govern- 
ment, and Book of Discipline of the de- 
nomination to which it belongs and of 
which it claims and is assumed to be an 
integral part. Another is that, in order to 
maintain its identity as such, it must pre- 
serve an ecclesiastical connection with and 
subordination to the Church courts or ja- 
dicatories, as prescribed by the Standards. 
A third is that, in the event of the division 
of a Presbyterian church into two separate 
and distinct parties, the title to whatever 
property may have been held before the 
division vests in that party which maistains 
its church identity by ucting in harmony 
with its own fundamental laws, including 
government, as well as doctrine. Tested 
by these principles as applied to the facts, 
Dr. Wilson and his adherents were found 
to be seceders from both the church and 
the denomination, and, hence, to have for- 
feited all rights of property belonging to 
the religious society known as the ‘‘ First 
Presbyterian Church of Louisville.” They 
were neither that society nor an integral 
portion of it. The decree of the Court 
ousts them of possession, and gives the 
property to the other party, kaown in the 
controversy as ‘‘ the presbyterial party.” 

The question decided in this case is by 
Dn) means a new One in the history of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. Law in this couotry 
treats religious societies as voluntary asso- 
ciations, and for certain purposes invests 
them with the attributes and powers of civil 
corporations, having a continuous existence 
and identified by the principles, usages, and 
customs which they have adopted of th & 
own accord.’ Law does not epadk these 
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principles or undertake to administer or 
change them. Courts never interfere with 
them or pass any judgment upon their ex- 
pediency. All matters of usage, govern- 
ment, discipline, and faith are left to be 
regulated by the church itself. When- 
ever such questions affecting prop- 
erty rights arise in connection with 
religious societies, as were involved in the 
case of the Louisville church, then, for the 
purpose of settling them, civil tribunals 
are authorized to inquire and do inquire 
into the principles of their organization, 
and must decide what parties have and 
what have not conformed thereto. Courts 
in these cases apply the law in respect to 
trusts and charitable uses to church prop- 
erty, and, whenever necessary, interpose 
their power to prevent its diversion from 
the purpose originally intended. They 
confine the property to this purpose, unless 
there is something in the deed or grant that 
gives to its use a wider scope. Upon this 
general principle the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals proceeded in disposing of the case 
in regard to the Louisville church. The 
principle, as remarked by Mr. Justice 
Strong, is the one upon which the security 
of church property against diversion and 
misapplication mainly depends. 
TE — 


PREACHING AND READING. 


A FEW years ago there was a little irrup- 
tion of British clergymen invading our best 
city pulpits held by Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. Why they were preferred 
to such American preachers as were easily 
obtainable was because they could preach. 
They did not read essays; they preached 
sermons. They knew how to talk right at 
people. That is the only proper way 
to preach. An essay read ought not to be 
called a sermon. The most cultured con- 
gregations will tire of it. Wedo not go 
to church to have somebody read and read 
about what ‘‘we,” minister and people, 
ought to believe, and what ‘‘ we” ought to 
do or may hope for; but we are benefited 
as the preacher shoots his arrows at us di- 
rectly, and drives his ‘‘thou” and his ‘‘you” 
right home upon our conscience and heart, 
with voice, eye, and gesture, ‘‘ Thou art 
the man,” ‘‘ How shall ye escape,” ‘‘ There 
is laid up for you"’—these show the type of 
direct address which gives their strength to 
Dr. Hall and Dr. Taylor andwhich has made 
Methodism suca a power among the people 
that it has left the old churches, with their 
reading-desks and their enameled and em- 
broidered sermon-cases, far in the rear. 

But it looks now a little as if these old and 
humdrum churches, as some one has suid 
of the Scotch Establishment— 

“The auld kirk, 
The cauld kirk, 
The kirk witnout the people”’— 

were learning that it is not necessary to 
go to England or Ireland to get a min- 
ister who can preach. We have no- 
ticed several cases lately in which OCongre- 
gational churches have secured as pastors 
Methodist ministers of note. The last of 
these cases is that of Mr. Meredith, a 
preacher of great pu!pit power, who has 
been secured by a church in Boston. Con- 
gregationalism does well to seek such new 
strength. It will be a needed lesson to 
young theological students that they must 
learn to preach as well as to write, to speak 
as well as to read, if they wish to hold 
their hearers. We would like to see Cicero 
and Quintilian made more the text-books 
of sacred rhetoric. These oldest and best 
teachers knew nothing of eloquence out of 
@ bent throat and a downcast eye. 

As things stand at present between the 
Congregationalists or the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists, the losses are likely to 
be all on the side of the latter. They have 
no settled pastorates, and their churches 
can hardly offer any inducement to an able 
minister of these denominations to come 
over into their ‘“‘ mighty caravan that 
moves” every three years. The Central 
Congregational Church of Boston, which 
we believe is vacunt, may, if it will, ask 
President Foss or Dr. Townsend to accept 
its permanent pastorate; but no Methodist 
Church in Boston can well have the face 
to ask President Seelye or Professor Bar-~ 
bour to be its minister, when it mast tell 
him that he must go no one knows where 
in only three years, There is now no 
doctrinal difference which can pre 









from being called to each other’s pulpits; 
and, if the Methodist Church does not soon 
allow a permanent pastorate where it is 
desired, such of its choice ministers as 
are not looking for a bishopric will be 
likely to be called over to other denom- 
inations, which are just beginning to learn 
what an admirable school of oratory it has 
provided. But we presume that it will not 
be long before this infelicity in the Meth- 
odist discipline will be corrected. 


Editorial Botes. 


Do the eminent brethren who addressed the 
late Prophetic Conference agree in holding that 
the world was created in six days of twenty- 
four hours each? If not, may we inquire 
whether the texts sometimes cited to show 
that the world was wholly made in six literal 
days are not just as definite as the passages 
they adduced to prove that the Jews shall re- 
turn to Palestine, etc., etc.? But, if, in spite of 
such and such texts, they believe that the 
world was xot created in six literal days, and 
that the sun does not travel around the earth, 
may we not, evenin the face of all the passages 
they quote, still have our doubts as to whether 
all the things of which they tell us shall literally 
come to pass? As, regardiog the creation and 
other past events, men were misled so long as 
they had the Bible alone without the revela 
tions of scientific research, s0, regarding fu- 
ture events, may we not refuse to trust to our 
reading of prophecies until their meanings 
have been elucidated by actual fulfillment ? 
Again, what Gamaliel or Simeon before the 
birth of Christ could have gained from the 
Scriptares the most remotely correct idea of 
the character and career of the coming Messiah? 
He would certainly have applied to the ap- 
proaching One many prophecies which haf no 
reference to him, and overlooked others which 
pointed toward the most striking facts of his 
life. And of those which he rightly regarded 
as speaking of the Messiah, he would have 
taken literally many that were figurative, and 
figuratively many that were Iteral, And the 
predictions of David and Isaiah regarding 








Christ would to-day be perfectly unintelligible | 


to us, had we not the record of the manner of 
their fulfillment. May me not then, freely, de- 
clare that. no one will understand aright the 
prophecies regarding events still future until 
those events have actually come to pass? May 
we not set down the beliefs of the Conference as 
a jamble of the wildest guess-work ? 





Most voticeable has been the frankness with 
which Dean Stanley has met the representa- 
tives of different religious bodies. In Trinity 
Church, which never hears of anything beyond 
“the Church,’ he preached about Methodists 
and Presbyterians as being brothers in the 
Church of God. When the Baptists met him, 
and praised him for recognizing the prevalence 
of immersion in the Early Charch, in his reply 
he gave no offense by referring to ‘the an- 
tiquity of the principal one of your ccremo- 
nies, that of immersion, which we think we 
have wisely discarded.” We notice that 7he 
Examiner and Chronicle is not pleased that Bap- 
tist ministers should have expressed to him 
their respect. Their action certainly cannot 
be harmonized with its ecclesfastical theory; 
but we presume that fact will not greatly 
trouble the excellent men who could see the 
Obristian even where they could not see the 
Baptist. 


Our readers will remember that, when The 
Examiner asked for a text from Scripture 
which would make Christian cbaracter the 
sole test of fitness for churchmembership, we 
quoted, with all the emphasis we could, Romans 
xiv, 17, 18, showing that it was the final ex- 
‘pression of principle as applied to this very 
question of what constitutes fitness for 
churchmembership. The Hzaminer fails to 
give our avewer ; but says that we put “a 
question of meats” “on the same level with a 
common faith in the great and perpetual 
truths of Christianity.” It is not pleasant to 
say that The Examiner must know that we 
have done no such thing. Those “‘ perpetual 
truthe of Christianity’? have not been in 
question at all, nor any doctrine more vital 
tham tbe inspired authority of the Apostle 
Paul, which the Jewish zealots whom Paul 
was talking about denied. We are amused 
to see The Hraminer ask us to turn away from 
Paul’s letters to the churches, to his letters to 
their pastors, Timothy and Titus, on this sub- 
ject. We supposed that, on the Baptist theory, 
it was to the churches, rather than the pastors, 
that the apostie would give instruction who 
should be admitted to the church. Butif it 
sends us to the pastoral apostles, we are happy 
to go. Its first quotation is I Tim. ii, 15; 
“The church of the living God, the pillar and 
grouod of the truth,” How this bears we 
Go aot see, edpedially as “the trath” is de- 
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vent Methodists and so-called Calvinists | fined in the next verse as consisting in the sim- 











pleat doctrine of the history of Christ, “ who 
was manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” It next quotes I Tim. iv, 16: “ Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.” 
This, too, is irrelevant. Of course, Tim- 
othy was to be fafthful and heedful in 
his teaching, his doctrine. He was to “give 
a'tendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine’; but the question under discus- 
sion is not whether a minister must faithfully 
stick to bis work, but whether achurch can 
refuse an applicant of good Christian cbharac- 
ter. There’s a difference between the two. 
Its last reference {s equally from the poict, 
and illustrates the blundering way in which 
Scripture is perverted by those who use it only 
asa bundle of disconnected catch-words. In 
II Tim. i, 18 Paul says to Timothy: ‘‘ Hold 
fast the form of sound words which thou bast 
heard of me in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus.” Here, again, is not one word as to 
whether any who possess a Christian character 
may be refused membership but only an ex- 
hortation to hold and preach the same faith 
and love toward Christ which he had learned 
from the apostle, the same form, pattern of 
sound instruction. 7'he Hzaminer bas evideut 
ly not even looked for texts, but has caught 
the first words that occurred which seemed to 
talk about “doctrine.” 


Let the few Roman Catholic papers which 
have been charging that the Protestant minis- 
ters ran away from their flocks fo the fever- 
stricken cities give heed to the following facts 
given by the Southwestern Presbyterian about 
the ministers in New Orleans. When the ep!- 
demic broke out, Pastors Palmer and Wayne, 
Presbyterian, and Waters, Episcopal, bad left 
the city. They immediately returned. Mr, 
Kramer, Episcopal, had prepared to leave. He 
remained. We quote: 

“An unusually large number of ministers 
were unacclimated, and as their duties, if pres- 
ent, would keep them in almost constant con- 
tact with the disease in all ite stages, hence 
liable to ite severest attacks, the churches and 
their physicians generously and generally urged 
them to absent themselves till frost. 6 
do not know of a single instance in which such 
an fovitation was accepted. They had to meet 
it without protection. This will account for 
she number who were attacked, The list is as 
follows: 


N. R. Wilson, D.D.,* Baptist. 
Albert Barthe,* Evan. Synod. 
E, Eyrich,* German Lutheran, 
G, Baumwan,* < ee 
Johu Matthews, D.D., Methodist. 
John Hannon, as 

J. M. Beard, “ 

C, J. Wiemers,* . 

Tiff Fo:ter,* as 

P. M. Krauter, « 

Mr. Bobmfalk, (s 

J. B, Abrens, “ 

Q. Patrini, By 

J. W. Blinn, Presbyterian. 
J. J. Gossweller,* ‘ 

J. G. Graber, aS 

0. Haldfe se 

M. W. Trawick,* - 

F. O. Koelie, « 

L. Triest,* “ 


Twenty in al), of whom oine, indicated by 


the asterisk, died. So also died two of the 
three Jewish rabbisin the city. \|These men 
showed faithfulness and so manliness and god- 
liness, and weare ashamed to see representa- 
tives of any faith boasting of any specta 
heroism. 


It is always lawful to learn from our friends, 
avd we will try fora moment to seek wisdom 
from The Interior. The Pittsburgh Advocate hav- 
ing suggested that incipient heresy in preachers 
might be regulated by sending them to “a 
four weeks’ circuit which will pay about two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year,’ and having 
defended ite language by asking ‘‘Is not two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year enough to pay 
aman for preaching error and violating his 
ordivation yows?” The Interior is indignant, 
and says: ‘* Brethren, you cannot retract and 
apologize for that sentiment one moment too 
soon.” There we follow The Interior with 
great satisfaction, It ig plain to us that 
such a threat against the pockets of 
preachers to influence their tbioking is 
vile enough. We now turn the column of 
The Intertor,and read a comment on the North- 
western Advocate’s remark that ‘‘an assured 
salary,’’ etc. was worth considering before 
leaving the ministry of a church. The Advo- 
cate has handsomely disclaimed any intention 
of intimating that it meant what its language 
seemed to mean; but The Interior proceeds to 
say: 

“It is not worth while for ministers, mem- 
bere, or miscellanies to challenge credulity 
and unnecessarily affilct their own consciences 
by pretending to be lifted up on bigh above 
table-provisions, social privileges, fraternal 
support avd encouragement, aod those babite, 
associations, tradition, and loves whicb fina 
their center tu the churches of their childhood 
or of thetr choice; or to profess that such good 
things weigh nothing againet devotion to cer- 
talo new philos-poical guesses and specula- 
tions, Everybody knows better than 4 80 
thatitisofueuse. He is 6 foo] who would 
follow Ladependence with bis bosom bare, nor 
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heed the storm that howls along the sky, when 


he could aceomplish more for himself aod the 
world by keeping his clothes on and staying 
in doors while it-storme.”” 

Do we seem to be turning a short corner 
when we cry “Admirable’’? But one has to 
turn short corners who tries to follow such a 
logical rabbit as The Interior. 





A story something like this has been going 
the rounds of the press, and we presume that 
we,as well as others, have been betrayed into 
telling it. It runs as follows: When Dean 
Stanley first met Bishop Williams at Hartford 
the latter welcomed bim with the remark: 
‘And this Is Dean Stanley?’’ “ Yes,’ was 
the reply. ‘And you, sir, are Bishop Wil- 
liams?” Being answered in the affirmative, 
the Dean looked up inquiringly into tbe tall 
Bishop’s face, and ¢ontinued: “I did uot 
suppose you were 6o tall, Bishop Williams.’’ 
The Bishop, with that quick, genial humor for 
which he is so noted, replied: ‘* And I did not 
know you were so short.” Read the story 
twice, read it three times, and try barder each 
time to extract the wit which the Bishop’s 
Boswell supposed must be in his every utter- 
aice. We do not question the “genial hu- 
mor’’ of the Bishop ; but this story is of the 
order of another old tale, which runs in these 
words ;: ‘Once there was a boy in London 
going up the Strand. He met his mother 
coming down. Said she: ‘Jack, my boy, 
you'll break your stupid neck.’ He immedi- 
ately replied, io a firm voice: ‘No, mother, 
never.’’’ 


Tae Constitutional Convention now in 
session in California has under consideration 
several radical measures. One of these meas- 
ures is designated ‘‘ graduated progressive 
taxation,” which means that all the land of the 
state shall be divided into classes by a state 
board, and in each class a specific valuation 
per acre fixed for the land, and that if any per- 
s0n OWns more than a thousand acres there 
shall be an addition of fifty per cent, to this valu- 
ation for tax purposes, of seventy-five per cent. 
where the ownership extends to two thousand 
acres, of one hundred per cent, where it 
amounts to three thousand acres, of one bun- 
dred and fifty per cent, if it reaches five thou 
sand acres, and of two bundred per cent. for 
the ownership of eight thousand acres. The 
object is to prevent the accumulation of great 
landed estates in the possession of any single 
person. Another measure relates to the jury 
system, and proposes to dispense with the 
grand jury altogether, and also the petit jury in 
a certain class of civil actions, and to abolish 
the rule which requires unanimity in order to 
find a verdict. Still another measure relates 
to the criminal law, and forbids the imprison- 
ment of witnesses who are unable to give bail, 
and provides that the pardoning power shall 
be exercised only in those cases in which new 
evidence has been discovered after judgment, 
Ybe Convention contains some of the ablest 
lawyers of the state and the majority of its 
members were elected on the non-partisan 
basis. The indications are that the unanimity 
rule as to juries will be abolished, which we 
regard as a change for the better. Both of the 
provisions proposed in relation to the criminal 
law are improvements. It is simply barbarous 
to imprison a witness because be cannot give 
bail; aud the interests of justice would, on the 
whole, be best served by limiting the pardon- 
ing power to cases in which new evidence has 
been found after sentence. 

a 

Tus London Pall Mall Gazetie growls rather 
sharply over the letter of Secretary Evarts in 
regard to the Newfoundland outrage upon 
United States fishermen, and thinks it unkind 
that the Secretary should se!ze upon the mo- 
menot when British affairs are in a delicate 
situation to demand an explicit answer to the 
question whether the Government of Great 
Britein means to adopt the doctrine that the 
rights secured to the United States by the 
eighteenth article of the Treaty of Wasbing- 
ton are subject to the regulation of the local 
law of a British colony. This is virtually the 
doctrine of Lord Salisbury’s note; and Secre- 
tary Evarte, after stating the factsof the case 
and saying that the United States would not 
coneent to any such constraction of the Treaty, 
simply gave Great Britain the opportunity of 
stating in plain words the construction whieh it 
meant to adopt and maintain, leaving subse- 
quent questions to be considered when this 
should be disposed of. Inall this we see noth- 
ing undiplomatic, unfriendly, or barsh, or evin- 
cive of any desire to pick a quarrel with Great 
Britain or evade the peyment of the Halifax 
Award. The pointis a vital one to the United 
States, sioce the American people do not pro- 
pore to be denied the enjoyment of a right 
guaranteed by treaty, after having paid a most 
exorbitant sum for it. They expect and will 
insist that the British Government shal! see to 
it that this right is not interfered with by law- 
jess mobs or local provincial legislation, This 
is all that there is in the new aspect of the fish- 


exy Question, and just ak, present the Govern- 
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ment of the United States is waiting for the 
British answer. 





We bave forgotten what was the service 
which Lord Shaftesbury did the costermongers 
of Goldeu Lane which led them to present him 
with a donkey. The donkey, after faithfully 
serving bis lordsbip, bas ju-t died. His lordship 
thus tells the tale to a missionary laboring 
among tbe poor of the city, 


‘*CasTLE Wemyss, Wemyss Bay, N. B., |} 
Sept. 26th, 1878, 

“ Dear Oramon :—Lam grieved to tell you tbat 
‘Coster’ is no more. He broke away one day 
from the stable and made a dash for — 
dock. [o so do'ng, he fell aod smasbed bis 
thigh. The veterinary surgeon was sent for, 
who pronounced him incurable and advised 
that he should be put out of his pains. 

* The friendly and useful creature was buried 
with all bonors !n a place I have within a thick 
plantation, woere the pet dogs, horses, etc. 
that have served the family and deserved our 
gratitude are gathered together. 

**T hope to see you soon. I return, God wiil- 
ing, to London on Tuesday next. Remember 
me very warmly to my brother cortermongers, 
their wives, and their children. 

‘* Yours truly, SHAFTESBURY.’’ 


‘* Brother costermongers” is certainly kindly, 
It reminds us that Matthew Arnold says that 
some people’s idea of God is that of a sort of 
“almighty Shaftesbury.” 





Ir will be remembered that the Episcopal 
Church of 8t. Ann, in Brooklyn, a few months 
ago seemed to be in articulo mortis, under the 
weight of an enormous debt, and that, after 
the sale of its edifice had been ordered under a 
mortgage foreclosure, Mr. Robert F. Cutting, 
a member of the congregation, offered to give 
sixty thousand dollars, in addition to the ten 
thousand already subscribed by him, on con- 
dition that the balance of the debt should be 
subscribed and paid io, and that tbe church 
should ever thereafter be a free church. These 
conditions were promptly complied with; the 
debt has been paid; and recently the experi- 
ment of a free church with no pew rentals was 
inaugurated by the congregation. The current 
expenses will hereafter be paid by purely vol- 
uptary offerings, made weekly or at intervals 
convenient to the subscribers, All the seats, 
with the exception of a few that were bought 
outright when the church was built, will here- 
after be free to all worshipers, without refer- 
ence to their contributions, provided the con- 
dition imposed by Mr. Cutting is carried out 
in good faith. We hope that the experiment, 
tried io this city many years ago, only to end in 
failure, will be successful. The church is 
located ia the aristocratic part of Brooklyn, and 
its fuccess on the free-church system would 
furnish a good example. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FRENCH, to whom 
the kid-glove controversy was referred for ex- 
armivation, has made a report, which has been 
approved by Secretary Sherman. The gist of 
the report is that, under the law as it now 
stands, ‘‘ no appeal lies to the Secretary giving 
him jurisdiction to inquire as to the correct- 
ness of such decision, and no evidence is ad- 
missible in any eonrt to prove that the value 
of the merchandise is greater or less than that 
fixed by the appraisers, with the decision of 
the collector betwcen them in case of their dis- 
agreement.”” As to the additional duty of 
twenty per cent. as a forfeiture in case of 
undervaluation, the Assistant Secretary holds 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has no 
power to waive the exaction. According to 
this ruling, the importers, even though un 
justly treated by the decision of the collector, 
have no relief in any revisionary power vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury. The decision 
of the collector is final. If they also have no 
relief in the courts, then they have none at 
all. This case ought to lead to a thorough 
examination of the law on the subject by Con- 
grees, and, ifthe law as it is does not provide 
an adequate remedy for a wrong decision made 
by the collector, then it ought to be amended. 


Srncg publishing a review of Edgar Fawcett’s 
poems, in which we moderately criticised them, 
we have been in occasional receipt of heavily 
marked copies of The Library Table, a journal 
published in this city in which THz INDEPEND 
ENT has been abused, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
eulogized. Indeed, it has a peculiar and 
malignant epite against Mr. Faweett’s critics, 
which would be best explained on the theory 
that Mr. Fawcett edits or controls that sheet. 
The Jast number thus received begins with four 
editorial notes. The first is devoted to an 
abuse of the reviewers of The Atheneum avd 
The Nation, the third t> abuse of Tue InpE 
PENDENT and 7he World, and the fourth to 
abuse of the London Light, in which Mr. 
Robert Buchanan has ju:t criticised Mr. 
Faweett’s ‘‘ Fantasy and Passion.” All the 
basis for ites abuse of Taz INDEPENDENT is its 
self-gendered idea that we imagined the line 

* The wolf's long how! from Oonalaska’s shore” 
to have been written by Milton, which we 
never said we thonght, although it was 

quoted in a remark about Milton and Longfel- 
low, Ae Tix INDEPErDENT's Offense against 





Mr, Fawcett is an old one, the Library Table 
has somewhat got over the passion of its first 
attacks ; but the exhibition of its fresh kindled 
rage toward Mr. Buchanan is smusing enough. 
After describing him as ‘‘the most bumptious 
and self-satisfied of writers,” it proceeds to 
contrast the two poets : 

“*Mr. Bucbavan is not iikely to evince much 
sympatby with a successful t, eince he has 
pot been very successful himself and has more 
than once equirted his venom pereudory- 
mously at poets the latchet of whose shoes he 
is unworthy to unloose. The flippant and 
wholly contemptible notice in quest on has the 
undoubted ‘ mark of the beast’ on it. To call 
the volume ‘a pleasant garland of verse’ is 
simply impertinent, not to take into consider- 
ation the novelty of the epithet, and to say in 
depreciation that, while ‘ there is no little orig- 
inality in Mr. Fawcett's subjects,’ ‘they are 
frequently far-fetched and fantastic’ ie a dis- 
tinct evidence of inability to understand the 
requirements of pcetic art.” 

Somebody is evidently angry and is ‘‘squirt- 
ing his venom” back anopymously. Poets 
were of old an irritable race ; the smaller ones 
amovg them as jealous of each other and as 
sensitive to criticism as they are numerous, 
It is not pleasant to see them register them- 
selves among 

“ The thousand petty rills 
That tumble from the snowy hilis” 


of Mount Parnassus. 


THE sacrilege committed last week upon the 
grave of the late Mr. Stewart, the great mer- 
chant of this city, was undoubtedly planned 
and executed in the hope of gain. The rob- 
bers took the peril of the attempt on the 
assumption that, if successful, Mrs. Stewart 
would pay a large sum, rather than not re- 
cover the remains of her deceased husband. 
The act, though no ipjury to the dead, is one 
of diabolical cruelty to the living. The whole 
community sympathize most tenderly with the 
afflicted widow and can hardly feel any sur- 
prise that she should offer a reward of twenty- 
five thousand dollars ‘‘for the return of the 
body and information which will convict the 
parties who were engaged in the out- 
rage,” and promise that ‘“‘a liberal reward 
will be paid for information which will 
lead to either of these results.’”” Of course, 
the purpose nearest to her heart is the 
recovery of the body, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be realized. Yet that which is 
most important to the general public is that, 
with the recovery, these human ghouls should 
be detected and brought to justice. The rest- 
ing places of the distinguished and the 
wealthy dead would need to be guarded by a 
cordon of soldiers, if it were understood that 
their remains, being stolen, would become a 
source of large profit to the guilty parties. 
Such was clearly the exp: ctation in this case, 
and we should be exceedingly sorry not to 
have it utterly frustrated. If these sacrileg- 
jous rascals escape the utmost severity of the 
law, the precedent will be a very bad one. 
The law against grave-robbing should be 
amended, so as to provide that, where the 
offense is committed forthe purpose of ex- 
torting money, the penalty should be not less 
than twenty years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor. 





JupGE MaGruper, of the Circuit Court of 
Prince George’s County, ia Maryland, in decid- 
ng the other day that Mrs, Belva A. Lockwood 
should not practice her profession of law be- 
fore that Court, remarked that ‘‘God has set 
a bound for woman,’’as he has for the sun 
and the moon and the great seas, and even 
‘* prayed that the time might never come when 
women would be admitted to the Bar of Mary- 
land.”’ Mrs. Lockwood, who is already a law- 
yer, wished to file a cause in that Court and 
appear as counsel for her client; and this fur- 
nished the occasion for Judge Magruder’s elo- 
quence, and also fur his gallantry and courtesy 
in ordering her to ‘‘sit down’ when she polite. 
ly requested the Court to put the decision tn 
writing. Judges, like other men, sometimes 
make fools of themselves; and we think that 
Judge Magruder thoroughly succeeded in this 
respect. The question which he bad to decide 
was a purely technical one; and that is whether, 
under public general laws of Maryland, women 
lawyers could practice their profession in the 
courts of that state. Instead ; giving his at- 


‘tention to this question ani = assing upon it 


with judicia) dignity, he wen* into a foolish 
and silly harangue about the sphere of women, 
and insulted the lady, who probably knows 
more law than he does. Mrs. Lockwood in- 
tends to bring the matter before the Supreme 
Court of that state, as she has several causes 
which she wishes to try in the courts of Mary- 
Jand. She is an able lawyer, and we see no 
reason in the mere fact that she is a womas 
why clients who choose to do so should be de- 
nied the privilege of usiog her skill. 





A BILL on the subject of divorce has been 
introduced into the legislature of Vermont 
which contains the following provisions: 1. 
The granting of divorce from the bond of mat- 
rimony in case.of adultery-or imprisonment at 
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hard labor “tt state pridon for five ‘or tore” 
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years, 2. Forfeiture of the right of marrying 
again tothe guilty party. 3. The immediate 
trial for the crime of adultery of the party 
from whom divorce is granted for that cause. 
4. A divorce from bed and board, but not from 
the bond of matrimony, for intolerable and re- 
peated acts of personal abuse ; for willful de- 
sertion during three consecutive years, or when 
either party shall have been absent from the 
state seven years and not heard of during that 
time; and to the wife when the husband, hav- 
ing property, voluntarily and cruelly refuses 
to ald in ber support. 5. The dental of divorce 
in all cases where thé OC@KSion or cause for 
which it is asked happened without the state. 
It strikes us that these provisions hit the mark 
of the highest expediercy wiih admirable tact 
and comprehension of the question. Their 
tendency will be to lessen the number of di- 
vorces, and thus preserve the family institu- 
tion, while furnishing the necessary relief in ap- 
propriate cases. The provision that no divorce 
shall be granted except for adequate causes 
arising and existing in that state will preclude 
the system of a pretended temporary residence 
simply for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, 
which has become so famous in Indiana, 


THE revelations of fraud in the South Caro- 
lina elections are simply atrocious. The bal- 
‘lot-box stuffing seems to have been beyond all 
precedent and majorities are reported which 
run far beyond the total Democratic vote. 
The worst of it is that there is no probability 
ofa remedy. The Congress will not: go be- 
hind the returns where those returns are 
favorable to a member of the political faith of 
the majority, and the candidates elected by 
the voters and defeated by the stuffers must 
endure the robbery which misrepresents the 
state. But we will remember that those who 
fight agatost right fight against the gods, and 
that those who fight against the gods will have 
along fight before they gain the mastery. 
Fraud and terrorism may carry an election 
‘for a year or two; but there is another year, 
and anotber after that, and at Jast the side that 
has the gods will wiv. Education, religion 
will develop manliness in the Negroes; and by 
aud by they will deserve their rights and be 
able to maintain and defend them. Long be- 
fore that time we hop: the temper of the 
South willhave changed, and the whites will 
be willing tovallow equality of privilege and 
rule to black and white alike, 


..»eThe Southern General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, that meets next May, will 
be called judicially to determine whether danc- 
fog is a sin which subjects the offender to the 
discipline of that Church, We give the facts of 
the case on another page. All the papers will 
first pass into the hands of a judicial committee ; 
and ifthe case be found in due form of law 
then will come the serious business, after 


reading the papers, of hearing the parties ; and 
then the equally cerlous business of hearing 
iwhat tbe members of the Assembly have to 


say on the subject; and then, at last, the still 
more serious business of taking the vote on 
which the ecclesiastical fate of Mr. Block 
hangs. Though we do not know him person- 
ally, we, nevertheless, from our general regard 
for human nature, express the earnest hope 
that he may have safe deliverance, and that 
he may never hereafter do anything worse 
than that of giving a dancing party in his own 
house. We have a very strong impression that 
the General Assembly will see to it that he 
suffers no harm. 


-»oeA Universalist writes to us, in regard to 
our recent article on the Universalists, that 
the report to the General Convention which 
we summarized ‘‘ does not show what the de 
nomination is doing,’’ but only what the Con- 
vention is doing. This is true; and yet we 
reprinted a long paragraph from that report 
showing how the state conventions were be- 
ginning to see their duty in reference to mis- 
sions and church extension. It was stated, 
for example, that the convention of Massa- 
chusetts has one missionary in the field. Our 
correspondent ssys of that convention that 
last year it reported $52,711 spent in building 
and repairing churches, $4,711 given to the 
state and general conventions, and $8,559 
raised for charitable purposes. The total 
amount raised for church work was $251,918. 
He adds that, according to the ‘reports of 
twenty-three state conventions, a sum not less 
than $600,000 has been raised and expended 
in church and missionary enterprise.” 


.... The Catholic Times reiterates its assertion 
that “the Protestant ministers, as a class, 
abandoned their fever-stricken people,’’ and 
quotes as evidence a correspondent of a Balti- 
more Sunday paper, who says that ‘‘some”’ of 
the Memphis ministers ‘‘ fled utterly basely.’’ 
It may be. We wish he had given their names ; 
but we have published the names of seven 
Protestant ministers who died in Memphis of 
the fever. It then quotes from the Memphis 
Appeal a statement that the Catholic priest in 
Water Valley, Miss:, remained; whitle’ two: 





Méthdist, one Baptist, aud one Presbyterian * 
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ministers allran away. Then we ray honor 
to himand shame tothem. It intimates that 
a Methodist minister ran away from bis people 
at Holly Springs, leaving a Catholic priest to 
catch the fofection at their bedsides. We 
have published. the deaths of two Protestant 
ministers at Holly Springs. 

....The Messenger, of the Reformed (Ger- 
man) Church, is pleased enough with what Dr. 
Duryea says about the difficulty of makiug 
men walk either on the Calvinistic or the Ar- 


minian fence when there is a gocd Christian” 


highway between, and, in reply to The 
Intelligencer’s question why this via media bas 
pot been formulated, it says ‘‘it was formu- 
lated in asymbo! of no less, importance than 
the Heidelberg Catechism,” with which The 
Intelligencer ought to be familiar. The Messen 
ger wakes a fair point, for the Heidelberg Cate 
chism is very little more than a commentary 
on the Apvstles’ Creed, the Ten Command- 
mente, andthe Lord’s Prayer. It is neither 
Calvinistic nor Armioian. 


..+eA writer in The Presbyterian is credibly 
informed that the Presbytery of Santa Fé at 
its last meeting received twelve Mexican licen- 
tiates und required each of them to recite the 
en tireShorter Catechism. Were that rule to be 
enforced throughout the Church, it would not 
increase its ministry very fast; and, as the 
writer suggests, the test might be applied to 
reduce the size of the Geveral Assembly. 
Somehow the requirement reminds us of some- 
thing we have somewhere read abut people 
who bind heavy burdens which they them- 
selves will not lift with a little finger. 

...-Here is one of the criticisms on Mrs, 
Phelps’s creeds that have reached us: 

““To THE EpIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Where does Elizabeth Stuart Phelps find 
her authority for her belief in the dogma that 
‘Jesus Christ died to preserve us from the con- 
sequences of our manifold and must miserable 
sins’? 

‘*For myself, I prefer the words of that 
angel of the Lord who said to Mary ‘He 
shall save his people from their sins’, and do 


not care to accept a narrower and compar- 


atively selfish creed in its s ead.” 


..+eThe school question in New Haven has 
passed from the question of being the Bible or 
no Bible in the public schools of that city, 
which the voters were asked to settle, and has 
become a question about manuals for religious 
worship in these schoole. This new phase of 
the question rather complicates than simplifies 
the problem to be solved. The matter in dis- 
pute is very far from being settled. It never 
will be settled s0 long as religious worship in 
any form is maintained in our public schools 
by state authority and at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

....Mr. R. A. Pedrick, the absconding clerk 
whe fleeced Benkard & Hutton out of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars and wasted the funds 
in stock speculation, is said to have madea 
confession in which he admits that he bas bcen 
guilty ofa ‘* mistake,’ aod ih respect to it 
expresses hi: “sincere regret.”” The cfficers 
of law, if they suececd in getticg hold of 
him, should teach him that his ‘“‘ mistake” is 
acrime. These so-called mistskes are best 
cured by the most drastic kind of penal med- 
icibe. 


...-A Methodist presiding elder says that be 
takes The Pulpit and Preacher to find out 


where bis ministers get their sermons from. . 
He has heard one brother preach .a sermon of: 


Bishop Morris’s care fully memorized ; another 
several Scotch sermons, from texto finally; 
avother one of Dr, Foss’s. We know a Brook- 
lyn divine who went West to attend his son’s 
funeral, and the discourse preached was one 
which he had himself preached and published 
some years before. 


...sIt {s announced that the government of 
India is about to discard silver and adopt gold 
as the basis of currency, in consequence of the 
fluctuations in the value of the former metal 
and the losses resulting therefrom. Such a 
policy would have a tendency still further to 
depress the price of silver in the general 
market of the world, and add a new illustra. 
tion of the folly of the silver experiment made 
by Congress at its last session. 

.»-» There is no truth in the rumor that Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, is likelyto die. The 
origin of the report was the fact that it has re 


ceived extreme unction. The steeple, being a 


massive structure of a friable sandstone, was 
found to be crumbling ; and it is hoped that it 


can be preserved by smearing i's: surface with - 


oil for several years in suceession. The cost of 
the labor and scaffoldiug is a thousand dollars. 


...-Senator Sharon, of Nevada, who has 
been reported as intending to resign bis seat in 


the Senate of the United States and who did . 


not show his face in Washington during the 
last session of Covgress, says that he does not 
‘mean to resign his seat, but does mean to fill 


it with his own presence this winter, This is . 
good. héws from the Benator. “It a high Hime 


that he bad tefornfed his ways: 
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..eeThere is evidently among the Vermont 
Covgregationalists some restivenese about the 
resolution passed by the state convention, 
looking to the rebuke of such as do pot 
accept exactly the ‘‘ historic belief’’ of the 
denomination. We notice that in the last Ver- 
mont Chronicle the Rey. L. O. Brastow has a 
long article, in which he argues the unwisdom 
of any action in that direction. 


.... The interest in Mr. Cook’s Monday lec. 
tures continues unabated. Among those who 
give the use of their names as the committee of 
arrangements are such men as Professor Park, 
Bishop Paddock, Alpheus Hardy, Governor 
Rice, ex-Governor Claflin, Professor E. P. 
Gould, the Rev. Dr. Withrow, Bishop Foster, 
the Rev. Dr. William F. Warren, Professor 
Townsend, and Samuel Johnson, 

.... Last week the Chinese Embassy, by iovi- 
tation, visited the city of Baltimore, and were 
received with honors appropriate to their posi- 
tion. The Kearneyltes and anti-Mongolians 
of California should at once see to it that the 
“ Heathen Ghinee ”’ is kept in his proper place. 
Such honors set avery bad example, and the 
sooner they are stopped the better for the 
safety of the whole country. 

.-..The admirers of Dr. Bushnell are about 
to place a mural tablet in the Park Church, at 
Hartford, Conn., in commemoration of his 
brilliant genius and distinguished services as 
atheologian andascholar. The cost thereof 
will be about a thousand dollars. He was the 
pastor of the Church for twenty-six years. 
The testimonial and the place are alike appro- 
priate. 

...-The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith Las received a 
six-page letter from one of the ‘‘hajiness 
brethren,’ rebuking him for not having at- 
tained sinless perfection. This letter was 
folded in a newspaper, so that the manuscript 
could not be seen, and sent through the mail 
with a one-cent stamp. The amount by which 
the Government was cheated was two cents. 


...-General Butler, the friend of the work- 
ingman, is said to have speot a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in trying to elect himself. The 
campaign has doubtless cost him a great deal 
of money, and, what is much better for the 
people, ended his career as a politician. It 
so happens that his sixtieth birthday was the 
one on which he politically died. 


....A man recently died in this city, and was 
buried in Potter’s Field, who twelve years ago 
was reputed to be worth five hundred thousand 
dollars, which he lost by speculation, and then 
became a passenger condactor, then a saloon- 
keeper, then a street-car driver, and finally a 
pauper. The contrasts in sucha life tell a sor 
rowful tale. 

... Senator Blaine, of whom the Democrats 
spoke as being politically used up by the re- 
sult of the election in Maine, shows very re- 
markable sigue of life for one who is already 
dead. In the canvass just closed he has 
figured most conspicuously, and been halled 
by the people with honor wherever he went, 


-eeSenator Conkling, in his Saratoga speech 
relieved himself of all distrust as to his post- 
tion io regard to the currency question, and, 
as events have since turned, he is certainly a 
very lucky man. We suppose that there is 
now no doubt that he will be his own suc- 
cessor in the Senate of the United States. 


.-»eBenjamin F, Butler is resting since the 
election, He needed to, after bis Herculean 
efforts during the canvass. He was so utterly 
exhausted that he would fall asleep at dinner 
and had to have his secretary attend bim to 
jog his memory as to the po'ots to be made at 
each address. 

-..-Senator Thurman declines to be inter- 
viewed about the result of the November 
elections ; but intimates that perhaps he will 
have something to say by and by. It is well 
for the Senator to be prudent just now, since 
perhaps he may want io chavge bis position 
again. 

----Deeply was Senator Thurman saddened 
by the result of the Ohio election, The elec- 
tions of last week will give him no comfort. 
Unfortunately, he has sold himself for a mess 
of pottage. Heis not the first public man to 
be badly damaged by presidency on the brain. 


+-+-One hundred and eight persons were 
murdered in Switzerland last year, out of a 
Population of Jess than three million. Capital 
punishment has been abolished; but there 
figures do not seem to indicate that it ought to 
have been. 


-+-.A Methodist paper in this city announces 
that Bishop Simpson's Yale lectures wil’ be 
Published in its columns, ‘‘ and nowhere else.” 
We “guess not.” It- may control its own 
columns, but it cannot control those of its 
neighbors. 

----General Butler, in his speech at Boston 
‘the night before the election, said ; “‘ No in} 
stanee is recorded in history where the, people 
88 a hady bare, snoken eronginne ott 
‘Never!’? Is he of the same opinion still ? 





Publisher's Peyartment. 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, we wight with 
ruth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and -lways prover '~ne 


ee 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
the only baking powder in the market that 
has stood the test for purity and excellence. 
eel 


NOTICE. 


THE INDEPENDENT bas recently received 
complaints from several of its subscribers, 
to the effect that they have remitted money 
and ordered goods of a certain party, upon 
secing their advertisement in this paper, 
and that their orders bave not been filled. 

We desire any subscriber who has re- 


mitted for and ordered goods, and has not’ 


received them, to notify us by postal card, 
giving name of party from whom ordered, 
date and amount, and we will do our ut- 
—_ to see that all orders are promptly 
filled. 

We cannot be expected to know the re. 


liability and standing of all of our adver 
tiseis, located, as they are, all over the 
country; but we mean to protect our sub- 
scribers as far as possible. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS. 


AmonaG the many large retail establish- 
ments in New York City, one of the largest, 
as well as the most worthy, is that of Ed- 
ward Ridley & Sons, 309 and 811 Grand 
Street. This establishment has become so 
well known all over the country that it is al- 
most needless tocommeng it to the attention 
of our readers; but, as words of commenda- 
tion, if properly applied, are almost al- 
ways productive of good, we will say to 
our many friends in all parts of the United 
States that there need be no hesitation in 
dealing with the firmof Edward Ridley & 
Sons, a8 they are in every way worthy of 
confidence. Any orders which may be 
sent them will surely be promptly and sat- 
isfactorily attended to. 


TABLE AND CHAMBER WARES. 


WE desire to call theattention of our read- 
ers to the card of Charles L. Hadley, Cooper 
lustitute, New York City, which appears 
in our columns, Being one of the leaders 
in popular prices now prevailing, with a 
large and well assorted stock of white and 
Decorated English and French China, Din- 
ner, Tea, and Chamber Sets, as well as com 
plete outfits, including all housefurnishing 
goods, his stores present ao attraction to 
parties contemplating housekeeping. Mr. 
Hadley makes a specialty of sending goods 
throughout the country upon receipt of 
draft or P.-O. money-order, or by express, 
C.O.D., when so desired, and parties may 
rely upon honest, fair treatment. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List free upon applica- 
tion. 











or EE 

$8,000 in GREENBACKS.—We refer our 
readers to the adverticement of the Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser, in another column. 
These distributions have been honorably 
and successfully carried out by the pro- 
prietor of that paper for the past fifteen 
years, during which time he has distributed 
$140,000 to-his-subscribers: His references: 


are unex onable, and sufficiently attest 
his good faith in these matters. Aside 
from the gifts, the paper iteelf is more than 


cheap at the subscription price asked. 
EE 


‘BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


Tne first rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic will take place at the Academy 
of Music, on Friday next, November 8th, 
at 8. The orchestral selections are the 
Third Symphony (Eroica), by Beethoven; 
the overture to Genoveva, by Schumann; 
and the Vorspiel du Meistersiinger, by 
Wagner. 


Ir any of our subscribers wish a really 
valuable article for a small amount of 
money, let them send for Wy ckoff’s Combi- 
nation Rule, advertised on page 13. Seldom 
can so small and inexpensive an article be 
put to so many valuable uses. It is all its 
manufacturers claim for it and supplies a 
need long felt by ministers, accountants,” 
draftsmen, teachers, and all who. have 
much desk-work to do. 


ATTACKS were some months since made 
nthe Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance 
lompany of this city; but, by the corre- 
spondence whichis published in another col- 
umn, it is seen that the company is placed: 
upon sucha solid foundation that-it cannot 
-be injured by attacks which are made by 
rivals. Weare glad to hear that the business 
of the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance’ 
Company is increasing. sets sow 
The Advertiser, London, Ontario, cif: 
culates throughout Canada over 50,000 
copies every week. See advt. 


gi\Tgx- Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Olasseaoes, Boston. be finest hotel in 
the world, ’ 














A GREAT CARPET SsTABLISH- 
; MENT. 

THE great carpet establishment of W. & 
J. Sloane has now been in existence for 
about forty years, and is well and. favor 
ably known, not only in New-York City, 
but.in every city.in the United States. 
There is scarcelya section in the whole 
country to which goods from this house 
are not shipped. At this season of the year 
the handsome marble structure at 649, 651, 
and 655 Broadway is filled with customers, 
from.in town and out of town. The build- 
ing is.seven stories in hight, and each floor 
contains 17,000 square feet. The sub- 
basement floor is used exclusively for 
oil-cloths, In the basement is a large 
stock of druggets, linens, and stair- 
linens. Only body brussels are seen 
on the first floor. The stock embraces 
every conceivable variety, Some partic- 
ular beauty is apparent in each and every 
carpet. The firm bave the entire control 
of the carpets of the celebrated manu- 
facture of the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany, which has recently been awarded 
the gold medal at the Paris Exhibition. 
On the second floor the visitor sees a count- 
less variety of rugs. The assortment in- 
cludes the rarest and most expensive, as 
well as the more common rugs. Many of 
the Persian, Indian, Turkish, and Smyrna 
rugs are real curiosities and are well worth 
examining. Scarcely a week passes but 
that some European steamer brings addi- 
tions to the already immense stock. The 
finest pieces in the different grades of car- 
petings are constantly being picked up, at 
the different markets of Europe, by some 
member of the firm, Also on the second floor 
may be seen the English and American 
Axminsters and the French and American 
Moquettes and Wiltons. The stock of 
these different makes is so large and the 
styles are so beautiful that it is impossible 
to describe them as they justly deserve. 
On the third floor is an assortment large 
enough to please every conceivable taste 
of tapestry brussels, three-plys, ingrains, 
and Venetian carpets. On the fourth floor 
are mats and rugs of all kinds, and also an 
apartment for sewing carpets. The fifth 
floor is used for cutting purposes. In ad- 
dition to the immense stock of carpets 
that are kept constantly on hand, the 
firm have long been in the habit of 
furnishing designs in patterns and colors 
to match furniture, and then to send 
direct to Europe to have these special or 
ders filled. This is a favorite way in 
which many New Yorkers purchase their 
carpetings. The corner-stone of the suc- 
cess of W. & J. Sloane is not simply 
founded on activity and business sagacity, 
but upon integrity and fair dealing. We 
have patronized this establishment for over 
thirty years, and most cordially recom- 
mend the house'to the purchasing public. 


— 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 


| fe only illustrated daily journal in the 
United. States is The Daily Graphic, of 
: New: York... From the very first issue The 
Graphic )as been a most enterprising paper, 
and its hold upon people of all classes 
‘bas steagily increased, until it is to-day 
wel] known and read in almost every sec- 
tion of the country. Zhe Graphic has won 
a reputation for illustrating current events 
simultaneously with their report in the 
newspapers, as was exemplified last week 
in the case of the Stewart grave robbery. 
The Graphic is also a good newspaper, as 
every one who readsit knows. 
rr 


DRY GOODS ITEMS. 


Sproo. Corron:—The judges at the Paris 
Exposition have’ awarded a Gold Medal to’ 
* Clark’s O. N. T.” best six-cord spool cot« 
ton, As no grand prizes were given to 
spool cotton, a gold medal was the highest 
honor awarded. The milis where “ Clark’s 
!O. N. T.” is made are located at Newark, 
:N. J., and Paisley, Scotland, and combined 
tare claimed to be the largest in the world, 

employing upward of five thousand oper- 
atives, : : 
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' THe almost “unprecedented ‘success of 
Wilhélmij;"*‘the “prince of violinists,” bas 
led his manager, Mr.. Strakoseh, to delay 
, his departure for The West, and announce 


téke place ext week, Moudey Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings, with a ‘Saturday 
matineeat2 P.M. ayes 


‘ Ease-boots:ot-supetior quality for Jediea 





Ale Spe Aves 


| preparation 


‘stiee PEL T baTe TT capone 
‘three wtMore grand Wilhelmj “concerts, to | 


i e 
: el ce usefulness, any .sssor 
has heretofore offered to the public. 





AN ARTICLE FOR LADIES. 


Cootey’s Improved Cork Corsets are now 
being introduced very generally through- 
out the country and are mecting with ir- 
creasing sales. The novelty in this Corset 
consists in the use of cork, in place of bone 
or horn, which makes it firm, yet flexible; 
in fact, unbreakable. It molds and adapts 
itself to every movement of the body with 
such perfect ease as to insure the greatest 
comfort to the wearer. It bas the support 
of the medical profession, and every lady 
that has worn it decides that it is a perfect 
and elegant article. It is absolutely im- 

ossible to break down this Corset. It will 
aundry beautifully, as every piece of cork 
is chemically clerified by patented pro- 
cess, before being stitched. The greatest 
improvement in this Corset consists of a 
Cork Shield or Clasp Cover, which renders 
it im possible for the clasp to rust from per- 
spiration or to injure the body. It is, 
therefore, pronounced a most valuable in- 
vention. It should also be said that under 
the clasp is laid a strip of stitched cork the 
whole length of the steel, so that the steel 
cannot touch the body atany point. These 
Corsets may be purchased at almost every 
dry goods store. For full information ad- 
dress Bates, Reed & Cooley, 451 and 453 
Broadway, New York 


HARRISON'S MILLS. 


THe mills made at the manufacturing 
establishment of Edward Harrison, New 
Haven, Conn., are now sold in nearly every 
state in the country, and many are annually 
shipped to foreign markets. The new 
standard flouring mill and the new stand- 
ard corn mill are increasing in favor with 
buyers. These mills received at our Inter- 
national Exhibition, in 1876, an award for 
solidity and good workmanshi)-and for 
economy and adaptability. Persons in- 
terested in mills should send for the illus 
trated catalogue, which contains much in- 
teresting information about the Harrison 
system. Address estate of Edward Harrison, 
New Haven, Conn. 

















Goop bargains in ca)pets and lace cur- 
tains may now be obtained at Sheppard 
Kouapp’s well known carpet establishment, 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, this city. 

Sanne: cae 


Dr. Pricr’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
of Lemon, Vanilla, Orange, Nectarine, Al- 
mond, etc, are the finest flavors that can 
be made. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 


‘*WueEn speaking to any one concerning 
your Vitalized Phosphates, I always speak 
good words. In speaking to you of your 
preparation, I only think of emphasizing 
my opinions with gratitude.” 

Rev. Cuas. H. Watson, 
Pastor West Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

150,000 packages have been prescribed 

by physicians in nervous complaints. For 





sale by druggists. 


F. Crospy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


CASSEBEEK’S AMMONIA LOZENGES Will miti- 
gate coughs, colds, etc., facilitate and Jeseen 
expectoration, and cure throat-tickling. Price, 
25 centa at ell Druygiste, or by mail. H, A. 
CassEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


a 
- A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


READ! ‘Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
deris the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly boule psec a bottle. Then throat 
diaesis _catarrh- wonld be unkvows.’ 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty. cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read's Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y, 


INDIGESTION. 

THE main cause of nervousness is indi- 

estion, and that is caused by weakness of 
the stomach. No one can have sound 
perves and good health without using Hop 
Bitters, to strengthen the stomach, purif. 
the blood, and to keep the liver and kid- 
neys active, to carry off all the poisonous 
and waste matter of the system. See other 








‘column. 





Indigestion, Dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
and ail forms of general depiiity relieved by taking 
Meneman’s Peptenized HKeef e only 
beef containing its entire nu 
It is not & mere stimulant, like the ex- 


a tor) of beef; but contains blood-making, force- 


enerating, and life-sustaining properties. Js inval- 

fable in ail enfeebled sonditious. whether the result 
of exha n, nesyous prostration, overwork, or 
acute cisease; pirticulariy if resajting from pul- 
monary complaints. CASWELL, HazarD & Oo., 
Proprietors, New York. Sv)d by all druggists. 
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Tue necessity of a topic as a restorative 
to tne vital powers at this season of the 
year is felt by everyone. Thermeline con- 
tains no alcohol, is tasteless, and only costs 
25 cents a box. All druggists. 





Eprror INDEPENDENT:—May | tell your 
readers how my life bas been saved? 
was at the point of death in April last. 
Neither medicines nor the best foods, pre- 
pared by nurses and physiciaos, were re- 
tained by the stomach, A good laiy came 
to my relief with the soluble food of the 
Health Food Co., and I began to improve. 
Comfort came at once, followed by 
strength. But for these wonderful foods I 
must have died. I should deem it a priv- 
ilege to tell all whoare sick about my case 
and will gladly answer all letters concern- 
ing it.—Mrs Kate M. Benson, 125 Hast 
12th St., New York. 





THE young lady who had a theusand 
acres of valuable land, which the young 
man suid were sufficient grounds for at- 
tachment, did not marry us well as the 
oung lady without a fortune, who had 
ae to discard all kinds of Saleratus or 
Boda save Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal, 
which has no equal on this or the other 
continent, Go, ye young Iidiee, and do 
likewise, und Dame Fortune will smile on 
you also. Everybody retails it and most 
of the wholesale grocers wholesale it. 
Depot 112 Liberty Street, New York. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
We desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Oheck. 

















NOTICES. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


FIRST PUBLIO REHEARSAL. 





Friday, November 8th, at 3 
Third Symphony (Erotica) . ..........+-..+ Beethoven 
Overture, GONOVOVE ...ccecseseeeeccccceecees Schumann 
Vorspial du Meistersinger......... — ..eseee- Wagoer 


Tickets, W cts. Subscriptions for the season re- 
ceived at Cnandier Bros., Art Building, and in New 
York at Schirmer & Scbhuberth’s Music 8wres. 


FRED. A. CHAPSIAN, LL.B... Elocution- 
ist, can be engaged in bis chaste ana popular delec- 
t ms of READINGS AND HKECITATIONS Ser Churea 
EPntertainmenis on very reasonable term 

Aadress 201 Weot 14th a.. New York. 


BUSINESS ‘NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covers | vee PT exactly fitted to the Bald 
a wih work so ingeniously con- 

wived as as to pate Foust “2 $3 issuing from 

skin, the @ same shade 

atare as the grovine galt, They orec0 

eannot be detected. onl 

celebrated Wie Factory. No. 16 od st.. New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BA 8 CHLEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fo th — ag The inventor has this splend'd 

















Hair Dye for 87 years, benefit to the bairand no 
He J —proof that it is the only true and 





——— aaa 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVEIT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. W. Cor. Twelfth aud Market Sts., Phila, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Swi'tcbes, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, etc. 


The fashionable an‘ convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and al! the late-v Parisian 
Novelties for. rranging the Hair. 20-page Lilustrated 
Catalogue tree. Send f rit. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 
Established 17 Years. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 


Prepared purely from Birks. Roots,and Flowers 
Contains no poeeene DE pag beautifies and 
promotes the growth ur; prevents its falling 
oat and eradicates dandruff. rrice, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 

Jusuy celebrated for restoring gray b-ir to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots. and asa 
Gressing is unsurpassed for producing a softand 
glossy appearnxvce. Price, # oe... Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, 301 Canal 8t.. N. Y. 











Sarategn Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ 
ne Institute has furkish, Rur sian, Hydro- 
mie, @ and Electr'c Baths ualizer, and other val- 
eae acilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and other dt Prices red d. 8ené for Circular. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES. Now 
ON EXHIBITION, 


Antique F urniture, 
BRONZES, OLOCKES, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SE° RES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 








from a Connoisseur now in Burope. 


cox & SONS, ">". 

18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
TIC ART FORNITURE 

CHURCH TAL WORK ANU E STAINED GLABB, 

CHRISTMAS as Ou ATIC Sm fur Churches, 

ols,and Dwellings. 

List of Opraneeues on application. 


FOOD 





BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, biood-making foods for all dis- 
sen 


Sufferers from Dyspeosia, Vonstipation, Nervous 
Prortration, and be eet should a send for our free 


1 OD 
ae Bs ‘ourth Ave., New ‘York. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


rer GRISWOLD'S 








PATENT 
_ SKIRT-SUPPORTING _ 


CORSETS, 























Misses’ 
*aonlg 
sJopuoys 


21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





AND 
SKIRT-SUPORPTER SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose oce 
cupation cause them to become round-sbouldered. 
— Corset, with Band, warranted to hee 


ary East 16th Stre - ‘(and 39 Union Square 


BURT’S SHOES. 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN ©. BURT, New York, 
Ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice 
the pam on the sole and stning, 
bea ne the name of Eowin C, Bu: 
in full. Such goods are Gatins 
and warraoted, Send to 
—&.D. BURT & CO., 

287 Falion &c., 

Breoklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special Agents, 
for their Llustra tee 
alogue and Price-List. 

Goods "tore 
warded by mail 





receive prompt 
attention. 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 
152 Nassau Street, 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 





We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trouserings, etc.. eto. at lower prices than any 
house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 


Our Stock ts selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


Fit guaranteed, 
HIRAM SAMMIS&. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTU RERS. 












Open Back, Patented 


THE LNDEPENDENT. 





Good, Reliable Agents Wanted. 


$8,000.00 IN GREENBACKS. 


The Sixteenth Annual 


GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


Subscribers of the 
DETROIT +COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


will positively be Awarded 


Wednesday, January 29th. 1879. | | 


Subscription Tickets Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$2 for One Year, 


including a Participation inthe 
Premium Award. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
Sample Papers and Circulars, containivg 
full information, wil! be sent free to any one 
addressing the Publisher, 


WM. H. BURK, 
44 Larned St.. West Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIMENS FREE. 


We will, on application, send to any address a free 
specimen copy of Toledo Weekly Blade (Nasby’s 
per), the largest and best family paper published 
and an ve only s pape ess the Nasby letteis. 

h « cite ee —t n> i preeeny rane 
atha ce. Our catalogue isa large one and ma 
free to any address. THE E BLADE, Toledo, O. 














[November 14, 1878. 


ADVERTISE 
IN CANADA, 


NTIARIO is the leading Province of the 
Dominion, having over one-half the 
whole population within its borders. London 
is situated in the center of the most pros- 
perous portion of Ontario, io a direct line 
between Detroit and Buffalo, and is the main 
diesrinnting point and source of political and 
yw. other news for the West. 


| THE LONDON 
ADVERTISER 


a: la 
a i 1 
WW . (Morning, Evening, avd 
Teall } ‘| Weekly Editions). circulates 
Tze) 50,000 copies every 
week—-sot only in Ontario, but throughout the 
whole Dominion. It will be found, upon trial, 
that THE ADVERTISER is a thorough and com- 
plete medium of communication with the 
people of Ontario, including merchante, 
mechanics, farmers, and all classes. ja¥~Con- 
sidering the extent and character of the 
circulation, it is confidently aseerted that its 
rates are cheaper than those of any other 
Dewspaper. 
ty" For rates of advertising, address the 
leading American Advertising Agents, or 


JOHN OAMERON & 00., 
Advertiser Office, 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
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MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY 


(1878 





VRKIDEN COTiERY 
COMPANY 











MAX TFKACTU RERS of the FINEST TABLE C U TL iE R 4 in, tie y OF ORT AD. their CELLULOLD 
ND LE is superior to Ivory, and pede E suitable sad nH of ; 
Wl dealers. and by MER EDEN CUDLERY C0, 49 Chari " 


Werranted and sold by 
“ard i ” Fou. 








State Certificaves. By C. W. BARDEEN, 
written. l6mo, beveled Ate pp. 168. Price, F 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, PR: 
MS ITHACA, N.Y. March dist, I 1816. 
DEAR SIR: Accept my he ygenod for the list of ques- 
tions ~ Schoo! Law which were so kind as to 
prepare for our Reamistan. Committee. They 
seemed to mein every respect excellent, and they 
led me to ©xamine very carefully your iitele. book on 
“ general subject, which strikes me as admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Not only ever Lesqher in 
the state, but every Member of the Lert ture and 
oars Supervisor and Bchoo! Commissioner, should 
ave one, 


{ remain very truly yours, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Esq, AND. D. WHITE. 


e, One Dotlar and a Qui 


Teachers, but for Parents and 


nti ti = FORMER EDITIONS, 





@ story is ene ol us ardihe - yest of the reader is fi 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Cope SCHOOL LAW.—A Digest of the provisions of Statute and Common Law, as to the relations of 
d the District. With 40 references to Legal Decisions in 21 dit. 

To which WS added the go Questions given at the first five New York Exa’ 
fot sat 8c 


minations for 
a HOOL BULLETIN. Fourth Edition, Entirely Re- 





It is already adopted as a text-book in many 
schoois and fully senes & great necessity.—Na- 
tional Teachers’ Month 

Taig wanvel a: though edited by o” able tencher ot 
N rk with reference to the ta © r* state. 
is also well fitted in the exposition 
school legislation to any statein t a olon, and its 


title ofa legal treatise well known in the 
United tates ic all whom it concerns. It would 
seem that milar work. treating of the legal 
rights, duties, a Fae od of f ‘English, Se chooimasters, 
is mnch needed.— 


Cppaix HUM#.—THE Srasx OF A NEW YORK TEACHER. l6mo, suai cloth, red edges, pp. 300. 


terest on account of its bold and truthful descri non Ci the mg ey outside management ol of i meters 
Management and Discipline are re vividly and’ upfiinchingly portrayed. while the plot ‘Of 


Mailed, wren oy on receipt ot price, by 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO.. Publishers, Syracuse,N Y. 








August iTth, 1875. 


The New Deuble-Seam Beosem, to 
prevent cutting on side. 


NO , IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
THE LAWN. 
SPECIALTIES: Magnolias, Japanese Maples. 
Rhededeudrons. Hardy and Chinese Azaleans, 
Roses, and Cameliias. 
An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrabs. All THE VERY 
LAtEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cents, 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 


(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont az and Fulton Streets. 

Wedding — igen. fa choles 


yams Onyies a} 
Bridal a 


Entire outtiits of Decorated ¢ 
















warlety of" of 


ers, etc. 
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BELIABLE WAITERS GUERT LN ALL Cases. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exvosition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatert superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watobes 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery,and finished by skilled band 
labor, thas in-uring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Merers. B. & C. bave made a stil! fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B, and C, Watches. The public ts asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
a8 compared with those of American manufacture, Cana country that has made watches forthe past Two 
Alundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Courvoisier fair play. and they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them, We ask you to institute en impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17. MAIDEN LANE, 


Agente for the United States 


Great care is taken ip the fin- 
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Werhly Biarket Review 


(For week ending Uriday, Nov. 8th, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MAREET. 

COFFEES.—There is more doing in in- 
voices of Rio and an improved distributive 
demand. Ooffees gradiog fair and above 
are scarce and in’ demand at full prices, and 
it is not unreasonable to expect somewhat 
higher prices on these grades. Late tele- 
grams from Rio de Janeiro quote prices 
firm. Maracaibos.—Nearly all the stock 
in first hands has been quietly .bought up 
and prices are decidedly firmer. There 
are but few fine goods and the consump- 
tion of these goods has increased of late, in 
consequence of the relatively high price of 
Javas, and it is probable that the prices of 
prime Maracaibo will advance. Old Gov- 
ernment Javas are stronger, although there 
is no change in prices, The stock is small 
and present prices will no doubt be main- 
tained. We quote. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice... ag? 
— «to Choice.......cecseeves 


Pactacswaceas Ceseediscocseced ‘o 28 as 
Mocha. ecccccccecese e6esececccosere 2644 @27 
sas uskovsuseesccectouscccle, Gla 
Laguayra....... seaddvesesesvadece .. 17K @I18 


TEAS.—The demand for first crop fancy 
Japan is rather better, and, as there is only 
avery small quantity of these Teas left, 
holders are obtaining a small advance. A 
fair trade is being done in Green Teas at 
full prices. The third crop Formosa 
Oolongs are just arriving in the market. 
The third crop Formosas are much richer 
and stronger than the first or second 
crop. The market for all kinds of Tea is 
very firm, with a fair trade doing in in- 
voices. We quote: 





Hyson.........0.- 50 
Young Hyson.. 80 
English Breakfast % 


Uncolored Japan.. silisecessesees:33 @ 60 
el nscatinnnensiatnall @ & 

SUGAR. —Raw Sugar.—An improve- 
ment in the amount of business transacted 
during the past three days and the advance 
in the price for Refined has imparted a 
slightly better feeling to the market, and; 
while there is no quotable change in values, 
the tone is firmer. Centrifugals have re- 
ceived the most attention, Muscovados be- 
ing scarce and offered sparingly, while the 
lower grades are in abundant supply, but 
not wanted, and accordingly are dull and 
weak. Refined.—The production has been 
materially reduced, two large refiners have 
ivg stopped altogether; and, by reason of 
the scarcity, the market accordingly has 
advanced, but prices are somewhat irregu- 
lar, We quote; 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 744@ 8 
GarpD.—Cut EOE .ccccdcccccecccoces 
emer’ oe 





Granulate 
Wuits.—Standard ‘A—Grocers’.. cone 8 @9 
Bteam Refined A.......... 85%(@ 8 


BBtwa . .cccccccccccccece -- 8K@ 8 
ee kntpdredesctecees 7%@ 8 
ergrades......+....... 6 Th 


MOLASSES —The market for all de- 
scriptions of West India bes remajned 
quiet. Boiliug grades have been in little 
request, owing to the undesirable quality 
of the stock offering, and ‘no sales have 
been reported, There is an occasional in- 
quiry for «xport and Grocery grades are 
in jobbing demand, New Orleans.—New 
crop continues in fairly steady demand, 
the 2,000 bbis. brought by Tuesday's 
steamers, which consisted mostly of fine 
qualities, having all been disposed of but 
about 300 bbis. within the range of 40@5@ 
cents. There is no common quality to be 
had at the moment. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades,......... +eeee DOMMNAal, 
* Boiling Grades, ........00-+6 «82 
New Orieuns, New Crop.......+++ 40 Gro 


F.8H.—Small grades of Mackere) are in 
large supply, and, in the absence of de- 
mand, prices are entirely nominal, Large 
Fish are actively inquired for, but there 
are none arriving. Dry Cod are plenty 
and dull. George's Bank quoted at $4 25 
aod Grand $350. Box Herring are very 
scarce here and at the Eastward, while the 
demand is fairly active. The nominal 
quot tions are 28 cents for Scaled. Of Bar- 
rel Herring there are no sales to report. 
Quotations are unchanged. Dutch Herring 
are lower. We quote: 


George's Cod, @ cocccccccs 450 
Grand Bank God ooo ice ‘3 qi 
Bichded God, 8 obhese 2222 30 $18 








t . 
ee ncakemedeendaqes tala 
eeoeeeresese 8 00 ar 
ad idoccccce 7 OD 9 
No. 3 Medium, .. 4 5 
Salmon, Pickled, No. Lv bbi-15 vo 6 
2 20 @— 


ZK eccecese™™ 


Herring. No.1, 8 bOX.......e 12 Q— 
SALT.—The market is about bare of 
supplies of both Fine and Bulk, notwith- 
standing the receipts recently have been 
on a more liberal scale. Ground is »lso 
attracting increased attention and current 
rates are reported as steady. We quote: 





aRssess 


Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s......— — @ 32 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 115 @ 2 50 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— — @ 6% 


(mn emall pockets, 100 ina dbl.—— @ 2% 
————___- 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES remain in moderate jobbing de- 
mand at previous prices. We quote Pot 
44@4% cents and Pearl 544@6}4, as to 
quality and quantity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—A fair 
demand prevailed for medium grades of 
State and Western Flour for export since 
our last reference, and grades varying from 
$8 75 to $4.50 have ruled firmer, and in 
some instances have brought a slight ad- 
vance. The demand has been mainly for 
shipment to the West Indies and Europe, 
with a fair inquiry for the Provinces. The 
higher grades bave ruled quiet but steady. 
Minnesotas are dull and decidedly lower. 
Southern Flour has met with only a mod- 
erate demand for the Provinces and South 
America; but full prices have been real- 
ized. Medium extras bring a sbade more 
in some cases. Rye Flour.—The market 
remains steady under a moderate inquiry. 
Corn Meal.—The market remains steady 
under a moderate inquiry for both barrel 
and sack Meal. We quote: 


« 3 25@ 8 6u 

itn eee 2 25 8 2 

Beate Shipping Extra. cccccccceccce 3 COM 4 15 
1.) hio, Ind., and Mich. Amber... eos 4 THQ 5 OV 
- « “ erccee 45 5 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 00@ 4 75 
- New Process.......... 6 W@ 8 00 
Bouthern Flour.........seseseseee 3 25@ 6 25 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs,.. ... toe 9 40g 835 


Corn Meal, per bbI.........se0000. 3 W@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market for Win- 
ter Wheat ruled firmer on Wednesday, un- 
der a good demand for both Red aud White 
on the spot and a fair inquiry for early 
speciul delivery. There were large deliv- 
eries on November contracts; in view of 
which the sales, though large, were not so 
large as they otherwise would have been. 
During the subsequent two days the de 
mand was light, owing to the large deliv- 
eries on Wednesday; but the market re- 
tained the same firm feeling and a further 
slight improvement was established, Spring 
Wheat was in pretty fair demand on 
Wednesday, especiully No. 3, which ad- 
vanced about 1@2 cents per bushel. No. 2 
Milwsukee was held firm at $1 per bushel, 
which figure was somewhat above the 
views of buyers, The demand was light 
on Thursday and Friday; but holders were 
firm and the offerings were light. Corn— 
The market ruled ficmer on Wednesday and 
Thursday, under a better demand for cash 
Corn, and all grades were higher. The de 
mand was light yesterday, however, and 
prices were easier. Rye,—The demand has 
fallen off and prices are easier. Burley.— 
Tne market remainsin the same state of 
inactivity that has obtained along back and 
prices are still nominal. Oats.—The mar- 
ket has been characterized by increased 
firmness and better prices have obtained. 
The demand has been fair for export and 
speculation, as well as for consumption. 
Beans.—A fair business is reported in Me- 
diums and Marrows, but at easier prices. 
Oiber kinds remain exceedingly quiet, and 
prices may be regarded as nominal—gener- 
ally ashade lower. We quote: 


Waite State..........ceceeees 107 @1 10 

White Weatern................ 1 08 @ 1 09 

No. 3 Spring...... - se-eee 96 97 
Ricadbeededelude eccsecsee 1 04%{@ 1 07 

Red Winter..... enabewibievees 100 @107 

KYB: 

WEStetR, ccccccccccccce coccce |= 60 

Corn: 

Western Yellow............... 30 @ 614 

Western White................ 50 @ 58 

Oats: 

WO Vedic cbticcedcccccosiccés 204@ 39 

Mi: SORES SC CHER eee ee EEEEEE 2045@ 323¢ 

BaRLErY: 

Stace... SOO eee eee eeeee 2008 1 00 


vn pa ceccenccccesees § 0 1% 
Dikimseindtidsas ciliate 1 7 @ 1 % 





seeeH Coee coeerseseree 1 60 


1 
Walle Ridsey. rr Te 1 


05 
soccccccccceccscdscccoscee LW @1l 7% 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle ruled steady until toward the 
close, when increased receipts of low grade 
had a depressing influence and prices for 
such exhibited a rather easier tendency. 
The sales were at 93@10 cents fer extra to 
fancy Native Steers, to dress 56 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 7@9 for ordinary to prime do., 
to dress 55@56 lbs. ; 6} @6} for inferior do., 
to dress 54 Ibs.; and 7@7% for Cherokee, 
to dress 55 lbs, Theexports for the week 
eoding Saturday were 167 Live Cattle and 
5,680 qrs. Beef. For choice grades of 
Milch Cows there was considerable in- 
quiry, but other stock was neglected. A 
car-load sold at the average price of $45. 
The demand for Calves was only moderate, 
but previous prices have not varied. With 
liberal receipts of Sheep and Lambs, hold- 
ers were compelled to shade former quota- 
tions 3@# of a cent to effect sales. The 
transactions were at 8@5 cents for poor to 
extra Sheep and 43@51, for Lambs. Sales 
of Obio Live Hogs were at $3.70@$3.75 per 
100 lbs. The receipts for the week were 
10,223 Beef Cattle, 85 Cows, 2,662 Calves, 
82,985 Sheep, and 50,737 Hogs. 


HAY.—Prime and Medium grades are 
wanted; but the quality of the receipts 
shows no improvement. Shipping is quiet 
and atrifleevsier. Saltisin better request 
and ashadehigber. Thearrivals of Clover 
are smaller and rather better figures are 
obtained. We quote Prime grades 65@76 
cents, Medium 50@60, Shipping 85@40, 
Clover 40@50, and Salt 40@45. The de- 
mand for Straw shows a slight falling off; 
but prices are sustained by the only mod- 
erate receipts. The quotations are for Long 
Rye 85@45 cents, Short do. 25@35, and 
Oat 80 45, cash. 


PROVISIONS.--Pork.—The Pork mar- 
ket remains quiet and lower prices have 
been accepted for Mess, both on the spot 
and for future options. Dress Hogs have 
declined, in sympathy with Pork here and 
at the West, and prices have touched a 
lower point than for # long time. Bacon. 
—The market remaios without improve- 
ment and really without movement, 
scarcely anything being done here and but 
little at the West. Cut Meats are still 
heavy and prices are easier, Lard.—The 
market has been extremely quiet since 
Tuesday, and prices, though without im- 
portant change, have rather favored the 
buyer. Beef.—The demand is moderate 
for all kinds, but prices have undergone 
no change of consequence. Beef Hams 
remain dull and nominal at $15@$16, ac- 
cording to quality and condition. We hear 
of no sales. We quote: 








PORK: 
Mess, Western.. seeceee 765 @8 50 
Extra Prime, Western... wadaue see 9:00 » a4 
Sony eee meoeas daaccacwae 10 2 @l2 00 
4K@ 5 
re Ay 
544@ 4% 
7 et 
8 @ll 
Lan 5 @ 5 
est. Steam, tes.,pr.,.@100bs. — @61 
City,p esccccccccccccvccccs O 10 6 10 
Refined... rccrcccscscsecsecesse 6 6% 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, bbl...............10 00 @11 00 
Extra MeGA.........ssse0es+-1]) 00 bes 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 @I18 00 


PORE, Tih. n cic cscdesccccsece 11 00 @I12 00 
City Bxtra & india Mess, tierce. 18 00 @w 50 

WOOL.—The easier feeling noticed in 
our last is still a prominent feature of this 
market, holders manifesting a desire to sell, 
with buyers taking advantage of the situa- 
tion by generally bidding a shade under 
the prices asked. Obio X and XX is now 
obtainable is quantities at 85 cents, and 
Ohio Combing and Delaine at 88 @ 40, 
though the outside price is now considered 
anextreme. The weakness extends to all 
grades, there being no exception to the 
rule, California and Texas Fall are in 
liberal receipt; but there is very little ac. 
cumulation, owing to the fact that receivers 
are willing sellere, preferring not to hold, 
wi'b the market in its present state. We 
quote: 


American XXX ........0...2— 3% 
Amerioan XK........sececeeem 80 





Texas, fine., eesreesese eemioeiu 21 
aeceepeesoererese—” 
eepegeresd peoegg™™ 


UsRaeess 


AS eater tera 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREE. 
BUTTER—strietly < choice -Butter is 


scarce and rather higher, but other grades 
are unchanged. Demand fair, We quote: 





State, firkins........... $0 oO pcccceeee 18 @19 
State, tubs, selections.............. 22 @24 
Btate, tubs, poor to prime... sees 10 @ID 
State, tubs, Creamery... 23 @8 
Western, Creamery..... @27 
Weatern, tubs, choice.. -- 17 @I8 
Western. firkios, choice Neaeddacene 12 @18 


Weatern, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The market remains stexdy 
for all grades, We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..............005 9Y@ 9% 
State Pactory, pa yh to fine.. a 8 
State Tectory, taf? to good.......... 5 
State Dairies... ......cccceeceeceeees 7 
Western ann choice.. 8k@ 9 
Western Factory good to prime..... is % 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5K 


EGGS.—The receipts have ‘allen, off, and 
prices have accordingly advanced. We 
quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 26 @— 
State and Pennsylivania............ 24 @%5 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 2 @ 


FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—Apples ate 
in fair demand at steady prices, peneing 
from $1 to $2.per bb}. Domestic Dri 
There is more demand for the better proor 
of Apples, while the low grades are neg- 
lected. The receipts are light and the 
s'ock here is reduced. Peaches are dull. 
Advices from the South represent stock aa 
having all been gent forward and holders 
here are firm. Cherries, Raspberries, and 
Plums are in demand and the market firm. 
Blackberries are dull and unchanged. We 
quote: 





5 

4 

Apples, Southern, . — 8 

Peaches, peeled, _— Readeaue FON 
preahe, paves! ce. -cepccpenep B MBH 
Blackbetries.............seseeees ode & 5g 

PRU Cuniacdacdiadcdecesuesececcnasees 15 @16 


POTATOES.—The market for Potatoes 


remains ste at the reduced prices 
quoted in our Jast. We Say) 

Potatoes, State Peerless. . ooweee 79 = 
MUGEN an edecdancdetccadece ecees 2 75 


SEEDS.—There is more "abo for 
Clover; but business is restricted by the 
views of holders, 61@7 cents is bid for 
choice and 714 asked. Timothy r+mains 
dull. Quoted $1 20@$1.224¢ for choice. 
Of Flax the only sale reported is 2,000 
bushels at $1.8634. There is very little 
offering and the nominal quotation at the 
close was $1.40. Calcutta Linseed is in- 
active and nominal. 

rm 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 











Per 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Cora, per acre, 20 00 
“ “ Potato, “ 10 00 
‘ “ at, 3 @ 09 
“ “ neat, Ty ¥ bt 
“ “ Grass, top-dreas, i 
onehnan aa Bietee 10 0 
Lister Bros. Standard 
phate of Lime............005 87 40 (0 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved 82 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone roe Sees eecut = 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 3 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 380 83 00 
- «Acid Phosphate 380 32 00 
3 « Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
) ? et a Peat 
---8800@ @ 
Manhsttan Blood —.. se 47 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load) ...... .....-- 
wenn nsonngs be 
Soluble Pacific G Guano. aaa 42 
piac Fer. Co.'s Phos 00 
Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 3° 0@ 4200 
juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 330 12 00 
buinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00@ 85 00 
juinuipiac Crude Fish (in pbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
H e Superphosphate.... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
DSRS TOG. oc cccceVeccbscsvioccce «0 1 @ 45 00 
Rawbores Ground ( pare) Meanaeoes 33 0 @ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. * ae 0°@ 18 00 
Plaster, per tOm. .....00..ccccccee 80 9 60 
Nitrate P Potash (95 re per lb. 8%c.@ B¢e. 
Sulphate of Potasb ( 3 c@ 4¢& 
Muriate of Potash (80 P: . » *§ Bed B¢e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... °@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.,.. 44¢¢.@ 5c. 
Dnied Blood, per Ib..........++++ 72 - 8 « 
Dried Flesh, ‘ ........see0e- c@s3ea 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- $5 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phospnate.......... 40 45 00 





ers at half the usaal cost. Best an 
to'Crub Agente avd large buyers. All 
eo oa paid. Quality guaranteed. New 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-O, Box 4235. 31 und 38 Vi sey 8t., New Youk. 


aupricy 
ak an 


ABEAD ALL THETIME. The very 
TEAS. 3 best fresh goods “irect trom the im 
| 











BA BARLOW I INDIGO BLUE. 


Lira G wi bergen 
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GLOVES. 


FALL AND WINTER 


ASSORTMENT OF 


KID. GANTS DE SUEDE, 
DOGSKIN, OASTOR, 


and PABRIO GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, 
CENTLEMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


A fall Stock of Every Description, for 
LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


INFANTS: WARDROBES, 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 


AND CENERAL 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


FOR 


LADIES, 
MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


ALSO 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS, 
BOYS’ PANT SUITS, 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 


FROM 24 TO 8 YEARS, 


at the Lowest Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Str et. 


Financial, 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANE. 














THE recent robbery of the Manhattan 
Savings Bank of this city, to the amount 
of some three millions of dollars, is ex- 
plained in its success by the fact that the 
benk had not taken the proper. precautions 
to prevent such a robbery.. “This seems to. 
have’ been known to the burglars, and. 
they: planned secordingly. . The -night 
watchman ‘was in the habit of leaving 
at about six o’clock in the morning; and 
before leaving he usually rapped at the 
door of the janitor, who lived in the bank 
building, and then took his departure. 
This left the bank without any watch 
until the janitor dressed himself and made 
his appearance; and this is precisely the 
point of time selected by the burglars to 
commence operations. They had studied 
the problem and discovered that this was 
the right time. 

A still worse feature in the case we have in 
the fact that to this janitor was intrusted 
the combination by which the bank-vault 
could be unlocked; and but for this there 
would have been no robbery and probably 
no attempt. The burglars were smart. 
enough to find out this fact beforehand, 
and then they were smart enough to get. 
possession of the janitor before he left his 
room and after the watchman had gote. 
A pistol presented at his head soon drew 
out the -secret, which should never have 
been committed to him at-all; and, with’ 
this secret gained, the burglars’ were 
soon and very -easily-inside-of-the-bank- 
vault, -What then confrotited them-was a 
sifo within-the vault, Contafning the money 








and securities of the bank. Was this a 
good safe? The facts show that it was 


not. The door was so imperfectly equipped 1 


with sliding bolts that, when the hinges 
were broken, there was but little difficulty 
in removing the door, and thus getting in- 
side of the safe. The burglars were equal 
to the task by the work of comparatively a 
short time, and when they bad finished the 
job and packed up tbe money and the 
securities they marched off to parts un- 
known, leaving the bank trustees and 
officers and the general public to muse 
over this surprise in the art of robbery, and 
the city police to catch them, if they can. 
The lesson taught by these facts is that 
savings banks, if they mean to protect 
their securities against burglars, must ex- 
ercise more common sense than seems to 
have been exercised by the trustees and of- 
ficials of this bank. The robbery in this 
case was successful as the consequence of 
the most stupid negligence; and it was just 
smart enough to see and profit by the weak 
points of that negligence. The burglars 
had been studying the question and taking 
minute observations of the bank; and, as 
the result, they saw a chance which in due 
season they successfully improved. To 
lock the stable after the horse is stolen will 
not bring back the stolen horse; yet it may 
prevent other horses from being stolen. 
Savings banks, as well as other banks, 
ought to take a hint from this robbery, and 
carefully inquire whether there is anything 
in their arrangements and mechanical ap- 
pliances that needs to be changed and im- 
proved, in order to attain greater safety as 
against burglars. We are glad to observe, 
by a series of published statements, that 
the carelessness of the Manhattan Savings 
Bank is exceptional among the savings 
banks of this city. It is not likely to be 
repeated. There is, hence, no occasion for 
any general alarm among depositors. All 
the banks will have their wits sharpened 
up and adopt the best expedients of human 
wisdom to baffle the arts of the modern 
burglar. Any bank that should omit to do 
so would not be fit to be trusted with the 
funds of the people, 
aR 


PAPER CIRCULATION, PER CAPITA. 





Tue recent letter of Secretary Sherman 
to a Western banker shows that the paper 
circulation of this country is per capita 
larger than in France, Great Britain, or 
Germany. The circulation in France is 


'$460,907,000, which, estimating the popu- 


lation at 36,905,788, gives 12.48 per capita. 
In Great Britain the circulation is $213,- 
965,000, which, estimating the population 
at 33,474,000, gives $6.39 per capits. In 
Germany the circulation is $148 015,000, 
which, for a population of 42,727,360, 
gives $3.46 per capita. On the other hand, 


the present paper circulation of the United. 
States amounts to $688,597,275, which, for 


an estimated population of 47,000,000, 
gives $14.65 per capita. 

The American people, according to 
these, figures, have more than twice as 


much paper currency in proportion to pop-" 
ulation as the English people, more than: 
four times as much as the Germans, and 


about seventeen per cent. more than the 
French people. The policy steadily pur- 
sued by the Bank of France, since the dis- 
astrous war with Germany, has been to re- 
duce the volume of paper currency, and as 
steadily to increase its metallic reserve; 
and this is one of the controlling reasons 
why the financial system of that country, 
which underwent a very considerable 
paper inflation during the war, has been so 
successfully guarded against the evils of 
depreciated paper money and promoted 
the thrift and prosperity of the people. 
The people of the United States have not 
shown the same financial wisdom, and the 
Greenbackers and fiat-money advocates of 
the present day propose to disregard the 
lesson altogether. The true policy, imme- 
diately after the close of the war, was to 
retire the greenbacks as rapidly as possible 
without disturbing the general operations 
of trade; and had this been done the 
whole problem would long since have been 
solved and there would have been no 


Greenback party. France acted upon this 


principle after the close of her war with 
Germany, and-thereby escaped, toa large 
extent, the'evil consequences of ‘paper fn. 





THE'‘INDEIPENDENT, 


flation. Specie payment with an honest 
dollar, followed by the gradual withdrawal 
of greenbacks until they shall all be paid 
and destroyed, is the only thing that can 
bring this country back to a solid and 
stable standard of value and put its mon- 
etary system in harmony with that of the 
countries with which it trades. This 
point being gained, then the laws of trade 
will settle the volume of thecurrency much 
more wisely than it can be done by legis- 
lative enactment. 
RN 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week was 
greatly interfered with by the excitement 
of election day, though the season for 
active fall trade is about over and the dis- 
tribution of most kinds of goods should 
naturally slacken at this time. The result 
of the elections throughout the country 
has had a very favorable effect »mong 
merchants and business men at this center, 
and will undoubtedly do much toward 
restoring confidence and promoting the 
revival of business, which has already sub- 
stantially begun. The export trade keeps 
up to large proportions, and for the past 
week shows a material improvement over 
the week before. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS,.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,079,836; and produce exports, $5,- 
986,068. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $250.672,695, against $275, 742,- 
041 for the same period last year and 
$248, 937,066 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $294,625,474, 
against $242,333,268 for the same period 
last year and $225,154,305 in 1876. 

FAILURES.—Forty-seven failures were 
reported in this city during the month of 
October, in which the aggregate liabilities 
amount to $3,218,512. This is an increase 
of seventeen in number over the record of 
the previous month; but the gross liabil- 
ities are $1,100,000 less. Compared with 
the month of October last year, there is a 
xlecrease in number of twenty-three and a 
decrease in the total liabilities of $400,000. 
Tne practice of making preferred creditors 
in assignments has occasioned considerable 
anxiety on the part of the general creditors 
class, and during the month there were 
ten cases in which preferences were given, 
leaving scarcely any assets for the other 
creditors, 


| IMPORTANT LEGAL DEOISIONS.— 
‘Bank As COLLECTING AGENT —A_ bank 
ncung as the collecting agent of another 
bank has, in the absence of special 
authority or custom, no right to receive in 
payment anything but money. If it re- 
ceive the check of the debtor on another 
bank, this is conditional payment. only, 
and 1t becomes the agent of the drawer of 
the check to receive the money thereon, 
and until the money is received the pay- 
meat is not complete. The defendant bavk 
received from the pleotitt bank a bill of 
exchange ‘“‘ for collection and credit,” and. 
accepted from the drawee his: check: for 
the amount on a third bank and surren- 
dered the bill of exchan On presenupg . 
the check, instead of demanding the. 
money thereon, it accepted its certification 
as good and suspended the same day, hav- 
ing previously credited the plaintiff with 
the amount, On the day after its suspen- 
sion il collected the certified check. A re- 
ceiver having been appointed, the amount 
mingled with other mooeys that came into 
his hands. Held that the money received 
on the check was held in trust by the re- 
ceiver for the plaintiff bank that sent the 
bill for collection. German-American 
Bank v¢ National Bank of Missouri.—U. 
8, Cir. Ct. Mo. 

WAIVER OF PRoTEst.—A waiver of pro- 
test is an agreement made before or at the 
maturity of the note, and a promise to pay 
after maturity, notwithstanding there had 
been no protest, is a new undertaking. 
Also a subsequent promise to pay the note 
by the indorser, who has full knowledge 
of all the facts, amounts to a complete 
waiver of the want of due notice. The 
promise need not be expressed in 80 many 
words and no general rule can be laid 
down as to what words or acts will amount 
ito a waiver.—Moyer & Bro.’s appeal vs. 
Bauman’s estate.— Sup. Ct. Pa. 

AUTHORITY OF AGENT.—An agent for 
the sale of goods, with an interest in the 
proceeds, is not deprived of the power to 
sell by the death of the principal, The 
terms of the agency were that the agent 
should sell the 8, and out of the pro- 





ceeds pay certain liens and other claims, 
and apply the balance frst to the paymétt 
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of certain notes he held, st the princi- 
pal, and return the overpfus to the prin- 
cipal. Held that the pewer was not ex- 
tinguished by the death of tbe principal; 
that the agent had a right to settle and ap- 
ply the proceeds as agreed, and to pay his 
own notes in full, even though the estate 
was bc gee insolvent and other oo 
received only a rcentage.—Merry 8. 
Lynch, Sup. Ct. Mane. 

ParTIAL PayMENT.—The payment by a 
debtor of a part of his liquidated debt is 
not a satisfaction of the whole debt, unless 
made and accepted upon some new consid- 
eration. If the amount of the debt is un- 
certain, this rule will not apply. (In this 
case it is determined that ‘‘ where a party 
brings an action for a part only of an en- 
tire, indivisible demand, and recovers 
judgmen', he cannot subsequently main- 
tain an action for another part of the same 
demand.”)—Baird et. al. vs. U. 8. Sup Ct. 

Homasrrap —A debtor cannot convert 
property upon which his creditors have a 
Claim into property which is exempt under 
the hom. stead laws.—Sup. Ct. Ternessee. 

PARTNERSHIP —A creditor of one of the 
partners of a firm may attach such purt- 
net’s intrest iv a specific portion of a stock 
of goods belonging to the firm, and is oot 
required, in o1der to render the attachment 
regular, to take the partner’s interest in the 
entire stock of goods.—Fogg os. Lawry, 
Sup. Ct. Maine. 

STOCKHOLDERS’ Notes —Notes were giv- 
en by moat of the stockholders in payment 
for the stock subscribed for by them. Each 
of these notes conformed to the provisions 
of the articles of association; but contained 
a provision that all dividends should be 
credi ed proportionately upon it until its 
fullamount, by reason of credits by assess- 
ments and dividends, should be pxid, when 
the same should be returned. Heid that 
the operation of the articles of association 
as to creditors was not and could not be 
ultered by the insertion of this provision 
in the notes.— Wilber os. Gien Iron Works, 
U.S. Dist. Ct. E. Dist. Peno, 


MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 
in moderate demand, with the offerings of 
capital seeking employment very large. 
The market was easy and the rates to bor- 
rowers were 4 to 6 per cent. on railway col- 
lateral and 3 to 4 per cent. on Government 
bonds. The demand for discounts was 
ligbt. We quote first-class endorsed paper 
of short date at 5 to 544 percent.; four 
months at 514 to6 per cent. ; and good single 
names, 4 to 6 months, at 64 to 74 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Cabie advices 
have reported a week of more than ordi- 
nary activity. British consoles advanced 
sharply, closing at 95 7-16 to 95 9-16, 
United States bonds were strong and higher 
on the result of Tuesday’s elections, and 
American railway securities irregular to 
strong. ° 
' EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak and 
lower. More bills are making, the supply 
from the South being especially larger, 


while the demand is light. The closing © 


price was 4.803 for long and 4.853 for de- 
mand sterling. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3 offered, eell- 
ing } offered; Charleston firm, buying 5 16, 
@¥, discount, selling {@par; New Orleans, 
commercial 4@5 16, bank 34; St. Louis, 
%5c. premium; Chicago, firm, 50c. prem.; 
and Boston, par. 
SILVER.—<At a meeting of the Cabinet 
at Washington: during the week it was 


udanimously agreed that ‘the President's - 


Message to Congress should contain some 
recommendation for the enactment of leg- 
islation either to increase the weight of the 
standard silver dollar, or to diminish its 
coinage, or to adopt both of these means of 
preventing further depreciation of its value. 
The subject will be again considered at a 
future meeting of the Cabinet. 

Over five hundred thousand ounces of 
silver were purchased by the Treasary De- 
partment on Wednesday, at prices slightly 
below the London rate. 

At the New York price for silver the bul- 
lion value of the 41244 grain (legal tender) 
dollar is now $0.8507. 


The bullion value of the 420-grain ‘‘trade - 


dollar” (not a legal tender) is $0.8662 gold. 
We quote: 


Bar Silver (@O1d),..... ...sceeccsreccseees 109% 110% 
Trade Dollars (currency)........+6+ «+++ 9834 99 

‘Halves and Quarters........0....esseeee- 9” 9934 
Dimes and Half Dimes....... edsedddeboes 9854 98% 


/ @OLD.—The market has been dull and 
indifferent all through the week. The 
premjum deelined to }, on the result of the 
elections, and closed at that: figure on .Sat- 
‘urday. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 


Stock Exchange was active and bouyant | 
early in the-week, and prices advancedj?¢ . 
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to 2% eent., N St.Paul, 
Shore, abast) an tio Patifie lead 
the upward movement, Sabsequently 


Western Union broke 44 per cent., and the 
general list reacted 44 to 14 per cent,; but 
in the closing dealings the market was 
again strong, witha partial recovery. There 
was an increased’ businéss in investment 
shares, aud prices advanced } to 1} per 
cent., the latter Rock Island. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


Open- High- —_ Clos- 


4ng. est. imo. 
Albany and Susquebanna,. — - - 19% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .....+60. 29% 29% 29% 29 
Burlington, C. R.,and N..... — = — 21% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 414 43% 40% 42% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf..72% 25% 72% 15% 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic. - 16% «WT Ney 117 

Chicago, Bur., and es M25 «lls = 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4% 5\% 4% 5% 
C., C., C., amd L..,,.. «ee O1X 8 31 31% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 8M BB 82 82% 


Chicago and Alton..... coos O13 81g 80% 80% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - - - 10244 
Consolidation Coal ......... - - - 26 

Es batnctadédarcdccuscions _ _ _- 22% 


Del., Lack.,and Western.... 49% 51 49% 61 
Del. and Hudson Canal.,.... 45% 46 45 45% 
Express—Adams..... ..,.-..108 108 108 1064 


American.. ...,., 49 49 49 4834 

United States..... — - _ 47% 

Wells, Fargo & Co, 98 9 86988 98 
WC. coceccee Cecccccescnseces ess 204% 2% 18% 18% 
Eerie pref....cccccccccces seccce a - - 82 
Harlem,.......0.-05 «+ bd, aenss 140 140 140 139 
Han. and St. Joseph ........ 15 1644 15 164% 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref.. . 39% 41% 39 40% 
Illinois Central... ..,.......+.+ 79% 8 8619% 18% 8% 
Kansas Pacific...........,...- 12 12% 11x 11K 
Lake Shore........... ..c0..++ 87% 69% 67% 68 
Michigan Central..... ....... 70 vil) 69% 69 
Morrisand Essex............. 81% 82 81% 81x 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... .30K% 32% 30% = 81K 


Mil. and 8t, Paul, pf. coos OOM 68% 664 61% 
N, ¥. Central........00....-. 

N. J. Central. 2 9 
N. Y., N. H.,and Hart..... 159 159 159 1594 





Ohio and Mias......... coco O96 i% 1% 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pfd ......... My #215 My“ MY 
Ontario Silver.......ccecee see 36 40 36 — 

Pacific Mail. ... ... ....... 15% 1X 15% 15% 
PED Noss canscas caceeeends - - - 122 

Pittaburgh and Ft,Wayne .99% YK 99% 99% 
Ren. and Saratoga .. ....... -- - - 10054 
Quicksilver.  ......665 woes 2 12 12 1054 
Quicksilver, pref...... ..... 31K OBL 81K 31 
8t.L., ron Mtn _ .......... 12% wx 12% 13% 
St. Louls, K.C.,& N... ..... 5 5 4% 4% 


St. Louis, K.C., & N., pfd... 21% 21% 21 21 
St. Louis & San F.,pfd..... 3% 3% 8% 8% 


WOWMER....ccccccccses | sccce 21% «(28K CGB 

Union Pacific............ee0- 66% 6036 66% 67% 
Western Union Telegraph., 97 98 934 94% 
M., K., and Texas........... + 4% 4% 4% 4% 


A meeting of railroad managers was 
held at the Windsor Hotel during two days 
of the past week, with J. N. McCullough, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, in the chair. Among those 
present were Commissioner Albert Fink, 
of the Eastern trunk lines, and Mr. Mc- 
Cullough, of the Western trunk lines, 
After considerable discussion, the conven- 
tion effected arrangements for the pooling 
of the East-bound freight, which iucludes 
the thirty-four Western roads, under the 
management of one commissioner, whom, 
it is said, is invested with arbitrary powers 
to enforee such orders ‘as he may issue. 
The settlement of minor points of differ- 
ence was referred to various committees, 
with power. 

The directors of the Union Pacific Rail 
road held a meeting on Wednesday, which 
was attended by the Government directors. 
The latter were assured that the company 
intended to pay its obligations to the Gov- 
ernment, and that probably a 4 per cent. 
bond would be issued, with a sinking fund. 
General Dodge, of Iowa, resigned, and Mr. 
Russell Sage, of this city, was elected in 
his place. It is reported that other prom- 
inent capitalists are to enter the direction. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The earn 
ings of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad for October were $1,566,000, a 
decrease of $82,000 as compared with the 
same month last year. For five months, 
June to November, the earnings were 
$6,518,000, a decrease of $3,000 as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 

The earnings of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad for October were $823,000; 
and from the period from Javuary to Octo- 
ber 31st $6,928,000, an increase of $375,- 


000 as compared with the same period last 
year. 


The gross earnings of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad for the times 
named below compare as follows: 





Month September, 1878.....,.....+. eocccccee $1,382,123 27 
Month September, 1877............005 vised: 1,968,310 11 
Imorease........).s.seescensidechedlbee 5) gwatyas 
For nine months from Jai. ist, 1878 cb oee! 5 
Bame time last year......0..,csccseccececes 8,994,906 71 
I eo +0005 00$1,883,641 37 
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as will appear from the following official 
figures: 
For the month of October, 1878... .....++...4+ +$1)834,000 
for the month of October, 1877..........6+.... 1,806 883 
Earnings first ten months, 1878... 5 
Earnings first ten months, 1877 
The annual report of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad Company for the fis- 
cal year ending Sept. 30th shows: Capital 
stock, $4,000,000; debt, $1,000,000; gross 
receipts, $1,206,417.21; expenses and inter- 
est, $913,058,88; leaving a balance of 
$293,358.88. A dividend of 7 per cent. has 
been declared, with a surplus of $53,358.88 
to be carried forward. 


RAILROAD BONDS were active. Chi- 
cago and Northwestern consolidated gold 
coupons advanced to 1045¢; Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern 1sts to 71}; 
St. Paul, La Crosse Division, to 109; Ohio 
and Mississippi consolidated 8. F, to 108%, 
do. 2ds to 71; Pacific of Missouri 1sts to 
10414; Alton and Terre Haute incomes to 
32; Toledo and Wabash Ists, ex-coupon, 
to 105}, do. St. Louis division, ex-matured 
coupons, to 85, and do, consolidated con- 
vertibles to 63. Great Western 2ds, ex- 
coupon, fell off to 73, and Hannibal and St. 
Joseph convertibles to 1023. Rock Island 
63 were strong at 110 and Erie 5ths at 
110. 

STATE BONDS were in better request. 
Louisiana consolidated 73 advanced to 76§; 
Virginia deferred 6s sold at 7; Tennessees 
sold at 80 for old and 25144@25§ for new 
series; District Columbia 8-65s declined 
from 77§ to 77}. Missouri 63 of 1887 sold 
at 105. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS have been in 
good demand, especially for the registered 
issues, prices of which are higher, The new 
4 per-cents were more active and subscrip- 
tions were larger than for some time past. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. 


United States currency sixes, ......... 121% wk 
United States sixcs, 1881, registered... 108% 108% 





United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 108% 108% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 1034 1085 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon ..... 103 108% 


United States sixes, 1867, registered, 106% 106% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon..,... 106% 106s 
United States sixes. 1868, registered .. 108 - 

United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 108 - 

United States ten-forties, registered.. 107% 107% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 1m 107% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.... 105% 105% 
United States fives, 1581, cottpon. .,... 106} 105% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered.... 104% 10434 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon.... .,. 104% 104 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon, .... 100% 100% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,506,700 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,808,400 in United States 
bonds to secure public. deposits, United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
“scriptions to the four-per-cent. loan, $3,956, - 
600. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $750,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $632,900. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $321,425,605; gold notes, 
$1,467,820. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption during the week, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year: 

1877. 1878, 





_ ere redencnes $1,'63.000 98, 
| aA hag id ees 11293000 1,211,000 
Philadelohia .....s5.--00..6 000 12 
Miscellaneous... ... «+-++- 787,000 468,000 
Total receipts ........83.389,000 $1,884,000 


RESUMPTION.—All doubts as to the 
successful resumption in gold coin in Jan- 
uary are set at rest by the triumphant re- 
sults of Tuesday’s elections, and all appre- 
hension of the silver dollar as a disturbing 
element in cdin redemption is at an end, 
from the declared purpose of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw small notes, to make 
place for the sew dollar, if Congress fails 
to repeal or suspend the Silver Act. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
heavy liquidation in loans and deposits, 
while the specie average is increased over 
$2,000,000. The result for the week isa 

ain of $2,841,950 in surplus reserve, the 
Peoke now holding $12,844,200, against 
$8,878,575 during the corresponding week 
last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of - week, compared with that of last 
wee 














PEN DIENT. 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest a7 ae as follows: 




















Asked, 
America fisrine Pecwcces - 
amcen siixeh.. 100% 101% arket.......... - 
Gent & Drs... — i echanics’.. Bh ~ 
entral Nat’nl. 90 \|Mech. Bre As - 
ataam. 0 p's& = 
— |Mercantile.. ... 7% 8 
¢ erchants’. . = 
116) Mer. Exchange 70 
Fontineate ie ballsss at etropolitan.. - 116% i 
rm ~o ae. - ap eos 
Kast River..... — |New Yortk...... 130 122 
First National. abe - Ninth’ Natit. — 80 
Fourth Nat’n’!). % 9 |North Am - 0 — 
peice Baoan oe Be 150 — River.” .- = 10 
- citi 1%6060CO 
Guliadn § Natni. it -_ r —- 8 
German A’ 70%|Phentx ..... — 100 
Hanover........ 1% |Repubiic.. ... 80 8 
mp’s’ & ‘’ _ n Leath — 18 
Leather Manfs’ 115 — ({St. Nicholas.... 55 80 
Manhattan..... 133 «1460 [State of os nico — 
Maouf’s’& Mer, — 8 |Union. snes San 





The superintendent of the Bank De art- 
ment is advised by the president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank that its board of 
trustees has, by resolution, expressed its 
unqualified approval of his circular letter 
addressed to the trustees of savings banks 
suggesting and urging the reduction of the 
expenses of savings banks wherever it is 
penotinalins and, further, the trustees of the 

owery Savings Bank have resolved to 
make a reduction in its annual expenses of 
$18,000. 

The German Savings Bank has reduced 
its expenses thirty sevan per cent. The 
Union Dime Savings Bunk bas cut its salary 
list down $32,000 per year. The Dry Dock 
Savings Institution, the New York Savings 
Bank, and the Metropulitan Savings Bank 
bave also reduced their expense, 

—— 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1565 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shal! select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” * Fives,” ‘ Ten-For- 
ties,” *' Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge d*’mand from new Invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and te give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER£ AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue inst cash d ited or satisfactory guaran- 
¥ of gene mes Circular Gredite for Travelers, in 

= use in the sand t 


ners an 
= mee, pounds. sterling, fur use 1 y 


world. 
anthenaian for “Credits may be madetothe above 
house direct, or coe any first-class bank or 
banker in this country 


A GOOD PLAN 


XM ph pony lan for operating in stocks is 
that ore unit ng capital of various sums by combining 
oe puoting the orders of t ot 
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ny them as one mighty whole, which has beeg one 

#o nu smocoes tally by Ig eT Lawrence & Oo., ers, 
Exchange Pia ity. By ti th Co-operative 
system eac investor is placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits are divided pro 
rata among shareholders every 30 days. An in- 
vestment 0 yy would pay $50, making 5 per — on 
b th. $25 150 


mon 0 
or 6 per rt ty as to the case $i “e or W per cent. 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANGE CONSPIRACY 


EXPOSED AND DEFEATED. 





IngoRancy DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, 25th October, 1878. 


LYMAN W. BriGGs, EsqQ., Vice-Pres’t Knickerbocker 
Casualty Ins. Co., No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. Otty: 


Dear Sir :—On the 3th day of August last I sub- 
mitted tothe Attorney-General yin. of complaints 
= ye oe your Company b . Babcock, 

0, 235 Broadway, New York City and Mr. Spencer 
| 8, Hillier, attorney at law, iivine | Building, New 
York Sity, with the request that he should inform 
me if any action was be ged the part of the 
Departm¢ nt, by reason of such complaints. I have 
this duy received from the Att’ aad ta an an- 
swer to my letter, and I inclose co f the same to 
you herewith. The complaints are Riemissed. 

Yours very respectfully 
JOHN A, MCCALL. ‘Ir. Deputy Sup’t. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
ALBANY, October 25th, 


How. JOHN A. MCCALL, JR., Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Dear Sir: - Other engagements have prevented me 
from making an earlier response to your commun- 
ication of August 30th lasi, referring to this office 
for udvice certain complaints against the Knicker- 
bggher Casualty Insurance Company. 

in at the Company, 


in addition to Insurance of canelam against acci- 
dents, insures plate glass against breakage sand 
steam boilers against explosion, sod that such last- 
= insurances are not authorized by the charter 
or by-la 

The complaint seems to proceed from rival busi- 
ners interests, and does not show that any person 
claims to have been Lad is likely to ie ered or de- 
frauded by the Comveny, or that it ‘has failed to 
meet any of its obligations. or that th ipsurances 
are not bora fide and made at reasonable rates. It is 
fair to assum , therefore, that no such grounds of 
complaint ¢ xist. 

I bave the honor to advise you. therefore, that, in 
my 8 oC in respect to the nature 
b, the business of this corporation, does not present 

@ case calling for official action. 

Very respectfully yours. etc,, 
A. SCHOONMAK ER, JR., Attorney-General. 








*Mr. T, H. Babcock is the New York Manager of 
the Hartford Steam Boller Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
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156 BROADWAY, New York 
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$1,700,000 wiadiiifies 


by Now York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 
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LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Asses - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary 
CHAS. ™. HIBBARD, Actuary 

B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’s. 
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JOHN B. > Manager of Agencies for New 


rk and Connecticut, 
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made in short periods. $15 would r dng oy 5 i 
cent ; $50 pays Nort "shoe cent.; $1 
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made @ net profit of pri, me of investment of $2) 
[5 ome of ses essrs. Lawrence & Co.’s 

‘he firm’s new cirentar ( weouzrigines and sent free) 


contains “two unerring rules for success in stock 
operations” and expla an oper. All kinds of 

8 ck and Binds wanted ew 

supplied. Best references. Addr ss LAWKENCE & 
.. BANKERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 

New York city. 


NEW YORM SAVINGS BANK, corner &h 
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Liverpool and London and Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL PAID UP IN CASH.61,228,200. 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
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Commercial, 


BANK PROFITS. 


THosE who are shouting about the huge 
profits made by the national banks will 
find some profitable reading in a recent 
statement made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. According to this statement, 
there were three hundred and twenty-eight 
banks, or more than one in seven of the 
whole number, that made no dividend for 
the six months ending March Iiet, 1878; 
and three huodred avd fifty-seven banks 
that made no dividend for the six months 
ending September ist, 1878, The capital 
of these banks was $58,736,950, and nota 
dollar of profit was paid on the whole of it 
toa single stockholder during the entire 
year. Similar figures are presented in re- 
gard to 1877 and 1876, showing a large 
amount of bank capital that during these 
years did not earn enough to pay a divi- 
dend. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has in 
his annual reports repeatedly presented 
the figures that conclusively prove that 
tbe net profits of the national banks, afver 
deducting expenses, including taxation, 
in no case exceed » fair average for a like 
amount of capital invested in other busi- 
ness, and that in a large number of cases 
they fall below this avernge. Hie recent 
statement gives us the figures that show 
the number of cases in the last three years 
in which there were no profits. The sim- 
ple truth is that the banking business in 
this country has had to bear its full share 
of the losses and reduced rate of profits 
incident to the ‘‘hard times” that have 
prevailed sipce the panic of 1878. Bankers 
bave not been growing rich, while every- 
body else has been growing poor. The 
continued clamor of the ip flation politicians 
agaist the banks is simply au appeal to 
Pewak ignorance, having no just basis in 
facts; and most of them know it to beso. 
The direct object is to carry elections-and 
get into power, 

Every trading community needs a bank 
ageccy for the deposit of business funds 
and @s the .machinery of business ex- 
changes. The war gave the American 
people the best regulated agency of this 
kirid which they ever had, and in its main 
features the very best they ever can bave. 
The bill-holder is avsolately secured, and 
the depositor is secured. by au adequate re- 
serve, Notamanin all this broad land 
hesitates a moment in taking the note of a 
national bank, no matter where the bank 
is located, because every one knows that 
the note will certainly be paid. And yet, 
against the national banking system, 
which is the best the country ever bad, the 
inflationists and “ fiat money” advocates 
are waging a persistent war. The leaders 
are demagogues, and their followers for 
the most part know not what they are 
seeking to do. 





DBY GOODS. 


THE past week has witnessed very little 
change in the condition of the dry goods 
market. There has been a continued light 
movement in nearly all classes of gouds 
from the hands of agents, while the job- 
bing trade was generally dull and sluggish. 

Cotton goods were without special .act- 
ivity, while the demand was fair for the 
period of the season. Stocks, with very 
few exceptions, are still well in hand and 
prices remain steady. The shipments to for- 
eign ports for the week include 1,982 pack- 
ages from this port, 309 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 87 packages from other ports, in all 
2,378 pacKages, making a total for the ex- 
pired portion of the year of 118,088 pack- 
ages, valued at $7,122,790, compared with 
105,946 packages, valued at $7,287,482, for 
the same time in 1877, against 85,845 pack- 
ages, valued at $6,606,759, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
q@iet, steady request for small selections. 
Heading ‘makes of fine browns and wide 
sheetings continue weil sold up to produc- 
tion. 

Bleached goods continued quiet, with 
rather more inquiry for shirtings by the 
shirt trade, 

Cotton flannels were more active than 
any other description of manufactured 





et intl ttn 


cottons, and all Jow and medium grades 
are largely sold ahead, while finer qualities 
are in very light supply. 

Cottonades have received increased at- 
tention from intending buyers, and some 
orders were placed for future delivery, 
though the general movement was not 
active. 

Ginghams were in steady request for 
tartan plaids, but general styles continue 
quiet. 

Printing-cloths were less active. The 
large sales of last week caused sellers to 
hold for figures that could not be realized 
from cash buyers. Saturday’s reports 
from Fall River give the market as quiet 
at 3c. cash bid and 8 5 16c. cash asked for 
64x64 cloths, and 3c. cash asked and 3c. 
less 4 per cent, bid for 56x60. 

Prints were without general action, 
though a reduction of prices of several light 
stocks of dark fancies caused a fair volume 
of sales for the week. 

Dress goods, all qualities and styles, the 
most popular staples not excepted, were in 
light movement. 

Underwear and Hosiery were in fair 
request for all classes and styles. 

Woolen goods were in irregular move- 
ment; but there were numerous indications 
of a more active business in the near fu- 
ture. Buyers continue plenty, though 
they are very critical fo their selection and 
are not yet through with ‘‘shopping” 
around the market, in seargh of the best 
goods at the lowest price. 

Fancy Cussimeres.—Heavy weights were 
in some request for Western and Nort 
westero markets, while spring weights 
were quite active, on a very general de- 
mand. 

Blue flannels continued active and large 
orders were placed for spring suppli s. 

Worsted coatings were in good request 
and all styles and qualities were in quite 
sutisfac'ory movement, 

Overcoating were in fair movement, 
thouvh business was confined to small lots 
of the better qualities, 

C.oakings were in lessened request, 
thougn the execution of back orders made 
up.a good movement for the we k. 

Flanoneis and blankets were fairly active. 

Foreign dry goods were without general 
demand, while epectul styles, colors, and 
fabrics met with ready sales in hmited 
quantities, A large amount of goods have 
been marketed through the auction-rooms, 
at fairly satisfactory prices. 

The imports ot foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amouot to $1,336 871. 
showing a small increase as compared with 
last week and an increase of $600,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,247,567, or something less 
than the imports. 
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Parisian Novelties 


B PRRRO SLED 488 ASSORTMENT of TARTAN 
Pialbs WS HAIR CLOTHS, 
ASHM ER ES. MERINOS 1 ae Es, Erc., 


AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


A. [SMa 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Oth and 10th STS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, and 36 Weat 23d Street, 
between 
SIXTH AVENUE AND BROADWAY, N.Y., 
are now offering 


UNUSUAL BARCAINS 


in all their Separimonts throughout their entire 
stablishmen 


Svecial attention Mee poner to o 1 
BLACK DRESS SLL p weseeeeaaie » 
COLORE 





D 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S sedate, eaeisienis 
CosTuU 


LADIBN” UNDE RMENTS, 
sstitdlaideitiad yous DERG ARM GARMENTS, 


HOSIERY wy AND Be AN ew ewo bunt 
ui 
Cre NEN ANE WHITE GOODS. 


In mS which we are offering large lines at less 
USUALLY WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 
OUR 


Illustrated aud Descriptive Catalogue 
FOR 
1878, FALL AND WINTER, 1879, 
now ready and matted upon application. 
Immediate attention to all Orders and inquiries, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


CURRIE & CO, 


315 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets. 
We shall also or Ad this reheat sale 100 Polonaise 
Patterns, of 4 and 5 ot the finest texture, 

Ik y go. at 56 per yard; former 


This bargain is well worthy of the ladies’ attention. 


AMERICAN DRESS GOODS. 


1,000 pieces of these goods, ranging from 
6c. to 350, 


SILKS. 


We beg to call your ettonticn A our Black Silks. 

We always have on handa fal on com lete line of 
Tapasier & Co.’s goods. e is not tobe 
equaled in ones or so poante 


Our prices on these aie Gre as follows: 
$1.30, $1 50, $1.75, $1.90, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.76. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANOFACTORERS. 





WHOLESALE HOUSE, ™ House, 
eos ee? Uomnemen long se Rare ane 
OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet Hats 
and Boonets, English and American Straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, #ilks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Weru, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 1th Street, 
ARE OFFERING A LARGE STOCK OF 


FLANNELS, 
| BLANKETS, 
NOTTINGHAM 


AND 


REAL LACE 
CURTAINS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


COLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paria Exposition of 
1878 te 


J.& P,COATS, 


for their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton confirme 
ing the estimate placed upon their goods at all 
the World’s Expositions, from that at Lea- 
don, 1862, to the Centennial Exposition ef 
1876, where they took a diploma for “‘8UPE- 
RIOR STRENGTH AND EXCELLENT 
QUALITY.” 

A *econd-class Prize of a Silver Medal was 
taken by the Willimantic Linen Company, 
which claims to be the special champion of 
American industry and which has extensive- 
ly advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 


for Spool Cotton at PARIS. 

J.& P. Coats have establishedin Pawtucket, 
R. I., the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the 
United States. Every process of ma: ufacture, 
from the raw cotton te the finished spool, is 
conducted there. Their American-made Spool 
Cetton took the award at the Centennial, and, 
while they have never claimed special merit 
for their American-made Spool Cotton ever 
that manufactured in their Scotch Mills, we 
have the satisfaction of announcing that they 
have so identified themselves with this coun- 
try that 


AMERICA, sae" Coats, IS STILL 
AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 


AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agents in New York for J. & P. COATS. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


Takes the ne hips of the cloth. 
ing a and places 


ro 
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Troalth is Juab* 
Try one of Mf fheve sa ne tone 
save it! od waist or 
lover rene), and wre wi nd by 
Twili a nd. ‘Supporter. 


‘PAT. JUL2417, in im overt town ow wn Hiolustve yetern. 
for circulars, giving terms given them. 
CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., 











82, 84, and 86 Weat 28d St., New York. 


New Haven, enn. 
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E. RIDLEY & SOND, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
CLOAKS, GLOAKS. 


GOOD ALL-WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS, 
$4, $5, 96, $8. 


MATELASSE AND DIAGONALS, 
$7, $8, $9, $10. 


FRENCH BEAVERS, 810, $12, $15. 


MATELASSE AND DIAGONALS, 
$12, $15, $18, $20, $25 each. 
THESE ARE ALL THE LATEST STYLES AND 


FINEST FINISH. 


CIRCULAR WRAPS, 


in CAMEL’S HAIR, FUR CLOTH, DIAGONALS, 
PIN CHECKS, and MELTON CLOTHS, FROM $4.60 
up to $26. 


EXAMINE OUR DOLMANS. 


ALL-WOOL, DIAGONALS, Trimmed 
with DECIDED 


ad B 
TWO ROWS SILK FR'NGE, WITH 
PASSEMENTRIE ORNAMENTS, 


SAME STYLESin PIN-CHECK CHINCHILLA, $12. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


DESIRABLE MATERIAL, STYLES TO SUIT AGES, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years, 
AT $1.50, $1.80, $2.10, $2.40, $2.70, up. Fine Assort- 
ment. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


DESIRABLE FABRICS, LATEST STYLES, $4.50, 
$5, $6 up to $25. 


SILK SUITE, $18, $20, $25, up to $150. 
BLACK CASHMERES, SERGES, LUSTRENES, etc., 
etc. FINE LINE®. 


FROM LATE AUCTION SALES. 


20-Inch BLACK DRESS SILKS, Rich Quality and 
Fivish, 89c.. 9c. per yard. 

2-Inch TEILLARD’S, CACHEMIRE FNIS8H, $1 
and $1.06 per yard. 

%-Inch TKILLARD, CACHEMIRE FINISH, at 
$1.10. Regular Price, $1.65. 

FIN®R SILKS of ALL THE POPULAR MANU- 
FACTURERS, $1.20, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, up. 


COLORED DRESS SILKS, $1, $1 20, $1 25, up. 
DAMASSE SILKS, $1, $1 25, $1 55. Bargains. 


DEPARTMENT. 


ELEGANT SILK-AND-WOOL FABRICS, 18c., 
20c., 22c., 26. 

FRENCH NOVELTIES, FINE SILK AND WOOL, 
44-inch wide, 0c. Worth $1. 


IMPORTED DRESS MATERIALS. 


44-INCH WIDE, at 750.; 48-lnch, $1: 54-inch, at $1.25 
and $1.50 per yard. 
THESE GOODS ARE SELLING at $1.25 up to 82.25 
ELSEWHERE. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


PLAIDS. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
DRAP D’ETES. 


—— 


LARGE LOT OF 


Feltand Flannel Skirts 


OVER 500 LONG AND SQUARE 


Wool Shawis. 


MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES at $1.25. 


Broche and Paisiey Shawis. 


IMITATION INDIA AND 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS. 


Boys’ 
oys’ Clothing. 
BOoYs’ Oy’ AND KILT ' SUITS, $1.81, $2.50, $3.25. 
CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, $1.80, $2.50, $2.72, to $12. 
BOYS’ BLOUSE SUITS, Knee Pants. $3, $3.50, $4, up. 
BOYS’ Long Pants Suits, All-Wool, $5.50, $6, $7, to $14. 
500 OVERCOATS, $2.50, $8.25, $4, 85, 96, up. 
SEPARATE PANTS, 0... 70¢., and $1. 


CATALOQUEAND PRICE-LIST 


giving fall list of goods contained in our 52 Depart- 
ments sent upon receipt of postage (5c.). 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311. 3114 GRAND 8T:; 


BARGAINS, 





G6, 58, 60, 62, 64 66, 63, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 
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849 AND 851 8th AVE.,N. Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 
THIS WEEK. 


Creat Sale of Silks. 


Our Special offering will bea ack CAPERS 


SILK, Satin-faced, at $1 47. on PAS 
Also very fine w 8 at $1, $1. 0. $L $1.55, $1.70, 
$2 00, $2.50, $2.75, “and upwar 


We guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per cent. 
under market rates. 
arimming Silks at 70c., 75c., 80c., 90c., ete., etc. 
ilks . all prices. 


price 

Superior Black ay ay ty from 4%c. to $1.25. 

Prose pe Googe from 5c. to $2.50 per yard. 

ts and Cloaks at remarkably jow pric 

yy ‘tee assortment of Sbawis Cloths. “Linens, 
Hosiery. Lacies’ Underwear, Corsets, Kid Gloves, 
Bows, carts, Millinery Goods, Shoes eic., etc 

Country orders carefully and promptly attended 


Our Catalogue forwarded free on application. 


HILL, MOYNAN & 60, 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand S8t., 
BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE 8TS., N. Y. 


Grand Display of Seasonable Goods 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 
Dress Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Sults, Shawls, Fancy 
Goods, Hosiery, Blankets, Fiannels, Cloths, White 
Goods, Mourning Goods, ete., etc. 

On our Dress Goods Counters will be found a large 
assortment of all the Novelties of the Season, at a 
considerable reduction from former prices. 

Special notice is solicited to our 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPART- 
MENT. 


Also our FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, where 
we are Offering Fringes, Battons, Corsets, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., at lower prices than any house in town. 
Samples sent to any part of the country free. 
Orders filled promptly and faithfully. Goeds not 
suiting purchasers taken back, and money refunded 
cheerfully. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271,273,275, and 277 GRAND ST., 
bet. Forsvth and Eldridge Sts., N. ¥. 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has beev awarded at the Paris Exe 
hibition of 1878 to 


CLARK’S 


0. N. T. 


Best SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON. Itiscele 
ebrated for being 8THUNG, ELASTI«', and 
of UNIFORM STRENGTH. It has been 
awarded MEDALS at the great Exposi- 
tions, from the first at Paris, in 1855, te 
tre Centennial, at Philacelphia, in 1876. 

In this country CLABK’S O. N. T. SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known tn all sections for its 
Superior Excelence in Mschine and Hand-Sewing. 
Theil. Mills at Newark, N.J.,and Paisley, Scotiand, 
are the largest »nd most complete in the world. 
The entire process of manufacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful supervision; 
and they claim for their American production at 
least an equal merit to that p:ouced tn the Paisley 
Mills. As 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at PARIS for Spool Cotton, 








they are glad te announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL, being the highest award given for 
Six-Cord Spool Cotton. 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BRO., 


Sole Agents, No. 400 Broadway. 
ae BRO’S CORSETS 


received the Hizhest Meda! at the recent 


@ PARIS EXPOSITION, 
meric competitom, Their 


W esac & wt HIP coagan (130 


mes) fits 
er down over the b 











anndn tto 
The ir HA 
heimproved rh so 


or one ag 
RSET is the “wee R ne 


For sale by al! leading merchants. 


WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 








R. H. MACY & (0, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST- 
CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


80LD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS—ONE PRICE, 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST, FORCASH. GOODS 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, ANY 
DISCOUNT POSSIBLK TO GIVE IS 
TAKEN OFF IN THE PRICE BE 
FORE MARKING, WHICH IS 

EQUIVALENT TOGIVING THE 


LARCEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
THE Lop HTED AND MOST EASILY FAO 


LE STORE IN NEW YORK. ELEVA 
AD STATION AT a8 DOOR. 

SI AVENU HORSE-CA AND 
TWO LINES OF HORSE-CA RS THROUGH FOUR- 
| Venvc iT P. Win E DOOR eS 
SECTING EVERY Ay PAGE LINE IN HE 

A sa ane wits 
EVERY maa ROAD | Mt A FERRY 


RH, MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Biack oe Colors 
sent by mail. 30 centa perounce. Addres 


BRAINERD. ARMSTRONG & co. 
469 BROADWAY, New Yérk. 
_ Postage Stamps accepted as wonev_ u i 


1818 JONES. 


FALL OPENING. 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS, 
SACQUES. o Vo = MILLINERY. 
PARABSOLS. e ‘ o FAncy Goons, 
SHAWLS. o- ° a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o- vel 


° JONES *._ 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. ‘sat 


x 
x 





Nineteenth Street. 








Py x 
*., JONES 

SHOES. © o SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 0 CLOTHS 

UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS 

UPHOLSTERY. “co A 0 CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. °V Housofarnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. Crockery, Silverware, ete. 





house. ecolvp rompt att 
thon. nites ore should not fall to visit t 
xtenpsive atablishment,. Samples pe 


atalogues sent tree. 
_ JONES. 8th Ave..cornerl#h St. JONES. 


PARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES. 


in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathere 
and Weather mming*, Bridal Appoiotments 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Bail and 
Evening Costumes, and Mourning Flowers 
n the Most recherché designs, 
“ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tro plea Leaf Plants ana Beuquets, ‘a 
eciulty.” To the Trade and Institutions a dis. 
count. Orders by mai! receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 
Mailed upon Application. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
23 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y. 


l. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
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W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 
Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET 60, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc , superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER ST. 8TATION. 


CARPETS. 


E SHALL OFFER THIS WEEK, AN 
ty Li rl > ALL. ARE SOLD, LA ie 


T 
or 
FE ENT GAT DES 'T 
GA 


DUPL CATING, AT PRICKS -ENTIRELY RE. 
KDLESS OF COST OR VALUE. 


SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders 
to match (. ntirely new and very handsome). 


OILCLOTHS—ALL WIDTHS. 
DRUCCETS A SPECIALTY. 
AN IMMENSE STOOK. ALL WIDTHS AND S!ZES 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS, 


WINDOW SHADES, AND Pepoterany GOODS 
Of ALL KIND 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 





w 
_ 


189 and 191 6th Ave., cor. 13th St. 


Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 






What gi 
such an int 
"ai 





—— 


A Cooleys Cork a e | 


A REVOLUTION IN CORFE?S, 
and a few facts ohn in ne to every purchaser. 
sats ‘They are in place of Bone or Horn. 
"hey are Cotantatle. Easy, Gracetul, and 
Houlthfal. 3d You oan wash them as they are, avd 
they will not spot or stain. 4th. They cannot break 
down, heving # cork-padded side-stee! in every Cor- 
set. Sth. Th hey are the very Perfection of Comfort. 
The greatest Improvement fe, * e Cork Pad under 
the clasp. Noother C rset ha 
REED a c ‘OLE 

















TES, 
No. 451 and 453 Broadway, ss: York. 





LAGE-M AKIN 


sent on application. 


“ BEE-HIVE,” 
4 Fiecors, 





77 and 79 Summit &., 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


MATERIALS. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
are now sending Lace-making Materials into nearly every state inthe Union. We import direct. Samples 
OUR STOCKS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MILLINERY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES 


are among the largest in the country. Two great Stores. 


FRED. EATON & C0., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LION STORE, 
5 Fleeors, 
166 te 171 Summit 
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Ausurance. 


Miswrance Battor will otve fo the subscribers of THE 
NDEPENDENT wnformation as to the legal value of 
their . according to the New York Standard, 

il, any inquiries 


Adentially, by ma 

ing of pant Great care must be 
taren to give a complete descriplion the policy: 
O)aste age of insurer at issue @ 

ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy. (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and adaressed envelope. 


INSURANCE MUST BE PAID FOR, 











WE have expressed our opinion from the 
first that the recent proposition of the 
Mutoal Life possesses no qualities but bad 
ones. We are confirmed in the position 
from the condemnation which comes from 
every source. We give below the judg- 
ment passed upon it by the president of 
one of our largest companies. It may 
be a question whether the discussion of the 
matter might not better be left to the pub- 
lic press than to be fought by the circulars 
of rival companies; but we thank Mr. Green 
for the able way in which he has discussed 
the matter. 


CoNNNECTICUT MuTUAL LIFE ) 
INSURANCE Co., 
HARTFORD, October 29th, 1878. j 


Dear Sir :-—The frequent inquiries, from 
our members and others, whether we shall 
attempt by any similar measure to meet in 
competition the offer of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, to give 
away, aside from its usual commissions, 
thirty per cent. of the two first premiums 
on new policies, and the intimation that 
certuin other companies have entered the 
race, call for a few words as to our posi- 
tion and the reasons for it. 

There is no way in which « dollar's worth 
of insurance can be given for less than a 
dollar. Kither a policy will be worth only 
what is paid for it, or some one else than 
the holder will make up the deficiency in 
price. That the Mutual Life is selling its 
new insurance at less than cost is admitted 
by its officcrs; and they have provided a 
fund taken from the surplus, and hereto- 
fore divided among already existing mem- 
bers, to cover the deficiency. 

The practical question for us is simply 
whether we, too, will in these difficult 
times fucrease the cost of insurance to 
sixty thousand old members, who have 
built up the company by their membership 
and money, and to whom every dollar be- 
longs, in order to sell insurance to new 
members at less than cost for awhile, in 
order to attract new business more rapidly. 

The advantages of gaining new members 
are two: ist, to increase the number of 
persons upon whom the law of mortality is 
operating, in order that the results from 
year to year may be more nearly uniform, 
and the actual deaths agree with the the- 
oretical average. 2d, newly selected lives 
are proven by observation te have a less 
mortality for about five years than those of 
the same age which have been insured 
longer; so that the addition of new lives 
tends to reduce the death-rate for that 
length of time, when this benefit of selec- 
tion, so called, passes wholly away. 

The comparative steadiness of the mor- 
tality experience of this company for many 
years, even when its membership was less 
than half what it now is, and the same 
steadiness in other companies of a less 
membership, show conclusively that there 
is no such necessity for a rapid increase in 
the breadth of the basis for averages as to 
warrant an increased outlay for new 
business There are atleast seven or eight 
companies who not only need but to main- 
tain their present memhers to secure suf- 
ficiently uniform results, but can suffer 
considerable reductions without practical 
dan zer of serious fluctuations in the death- 
rate. 

Full half the benefit of selection of new 
lives, us compared with those longer in- 
surcd, is lost after the first year of the in- 
surance. The advantage after the second 
year is very small, and the entire gain can- 
not be shown to exceed the expected full 
mortality for the first year, which is about 
thir y seven per cent. of one annual pre- 
mium at age thirty, and only about twenty- 
nine per cent. at aze fifty. That is, at age 
thirty the full money value of the extra 
** vilali'y” of anew life is not more than 
$8 43 per $1,000 insured. To give away 
thirly per cent.of the premium for two 

years is to give away $13.62 per $1,000— 


nearly twice the benefit from selection, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


At age fifty the full money value of 
sélection on a new life is not more than 
$13.78 per $1,000. Thirty per cent. of the 
two first premiums is $28.31, considerably 
more than twice the value of the extra vitali- 
ty of new blood. Any lapses of the new 
business during the five years would in- 
crease the damage to old members, 

Such a rebate is out of all proportion to 
aod greatly in excess of the value for which 
it is proposed to be given. On those terms 
the extra vitality would cost the old mem- 
bers twice as much on the average as any 
possible benefit in future dividends from 
mortality savings. Such generosity on 
their part to persons not now insured is 
uncalled for, at least. It would be on our 
part an extravagant bid for new business, 
without the justification of either necessity 
or profit. Our duty to our old members will 
not permit us to compete for business at 
rates which will increase the cost of their 
insurance, by taxing them twice as much 
as any benefit they can ever derive from it, 
Certain journals have intimated that such 
a measure is in the direction of economy, 
which is a mere delusion. Instead of re- 
ducing general expenses, it would, in fact, 
increase them. It would only change the 
bearing of them from all the members to 
the old ones only. Evenif the expense 
account could be so adjusted to the premi- 
um account that the expense ratio should 
not be apparently increased by such re- 
bates or gifts, the fact would remain that 
the dividend would be just so much small- 
er than it otherwise might have been; and 
thus the damage would be fixed on the old 
members. Sixty per cent. in two years out 
of funds otherwise and usually divisible 
among old members cannot be made to 
appear an economy—except, perbaps, to 
the receivers. 

Although several of the largest compa- 
nies give no indication of the fact in their 
published statements, it is yet true that 
during the terrible depression of the last 
five years, not yet ended, every individual 
or corporation that has invested largely in 
real-estate securities has suffered some- 
what in defaults of interest, and been com: 
pelled to take, under foreclosure, property 
which cannot as yet be sold at the figures 
at which it is held in their schedule of 
assets, With the strongest grounds for the 
hope that time will bring all such matters 
to a happy issue, pending the possibility of 
loss and the uncertainty of its amount, it 
seems far better to husband all present 
resources than to undertake more costly 
competition for new business. 


The business of Jife insurance is directly 
affected by the experiences of each compa- 
ny. In these times of tension, a measure 
of competition which calls for the use of 
more money tends to se:iously embarrass 
smaller but worthy companies, and to 
further demoralize a business already suf- 
fering severely from too many instances of 
doubtful practice. 

From no point of view can we see our- 
selves justified in seeking to attract new 
business at the expense of. an increase in 
the cost of our insurance to old members 
above the rate made necessary by ordina- 
ry expenditures, 

There remains for us but one other quese 
tion: Stall we apparently reduce the price 
of our policies, and, to effset that, either 
reduce in effect the amount of insurance 
nominally paid for, or arrange so that the 
reduction in price can be afterward made 
up? 

We charge a premium which we know to 
be higher than any exigency which has 
hitherto arisen demands. By practicing 
economy, carefully selecting our lives, and 
so getting a low mortality, and by for- 
tunate investments, we have been able to 
give our insurance at less than the rates 
named in Qur policies. ‘To adjust our 
actual experience to the rate nominally 
charged, and yet retain for any future con- 
tingency the benefit of that rate, we loan 
to the new insurer 830 per cent. of his first 
premium at 6 per cent. interest. O.1 the 
p:ym¢nt of the second and all subsequent 
premiums he receives in reduction of the 
amount required the surplus which has 
accrued duriag the preceding year. At no 
time, therefore, does he pay for his insur- 
ance more than its actual cost to the com- 
pany. | 

Our policy stipulates, in case of lapse, 





for a paid-up policy for the full amount the 
cash reserve will buy, deducting only the 


cost of one year’s mortality u the 
amount of insurance so lost to the com- 
pavy. Inother words, whether a member 
continues or lapses his policy, he gets all 
the insurance he has puid for at its actual 
cost to the company. - 

Such a contract is worth what it costs. 
We cannot give it at less than cost without 
changing the value of the contract corre- 
spondingly. There is no advantage in that. 

cause a man thinks or finds it difficult 
to pay a dollar for a dollar’s worth, there 
is no sound reason for selling him seventy 
cents’ worth in the hope that he will 
imagine he is somehow going to get more 
than he paysfor. We cannot give the full 
value of our policies at less than their 
actual cost, d we shall not pretend 
to do so, or seek in any way to 
conceal the fact that insurance costs what 
it is worth, and that men will not in the 
long run get more than they pay for. If 
one can only pay for $3,000 of insurance, 
he cannot, in point of fact, buy any more, 
no matter at what sum the policy may be 
written. We prefer to deal on the basis 
of a clear understanding and the exact 
truth. We do not wish to make our con- 
tract less valuable, that we may seem to 
offer cheap insurance. 

To reduce the price below cost now, and 
arrange for making up hereafter, is to sade 
dle the present deficiency on the old mem- 
bers for a long time; and in part perma 
nently, for business which requires extra- 
ordinary concessions in present payment in 
order to secure it has the least paying abil- 
ity in the future, and is the most likely to 
lapse, and so leave the deficiency where it 
was. Such attempts for new business can 
be justified only by a gieat necessity for it— 
as a membership so small as not to protect 
against violent fluctuations in experience, 

There remains for us but one course, 
We offer, as we believe, the most desirable, 
legitimate insurance contract ever writien, 
at its actual cost. We shall not sell that 
contract at less than cost, nor make it 
poorer, that we may sell it for less. But by 
economy, careful management, and fair 
dealing we shall endeavor to protect that 
contract to the fullest extent, keep its cost 
at the lowest practical limit, and make ita 
sure reliance for those whose future wel- 
fare is dependent upon it. If, after the 
bitter lessons of the last few years, any- 
thing else than straightforward, legitimate 
insurance at actual cost is desired, we must 
wait our deserts until people have learned 
a further lesson. There is a large class 
whom nothing will teach to look beyond a 

resent seeming advantage; and they are 
oudest in complaint when their disap- 
pointment comes. For their business we 
cannot compete. We can offer no atirac- 
tions other than full value for a full equiva- 
lent, with no preferred members. 
Very respectfully, 
Jacos L. GREENE, President. 


INSURANOR 


For other Insurance Advertisements see 
Page 21. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827, 176.52. 


The pri act features of this Company are ABS0O. 
LUT 8BOU RITY,BCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. | 


JAMES BUELL, Present 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seqneseny- 
GEO. BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 














Roral WRODTAB 000 ccasactarscasosoepesesdaenes 862,282 02 
‘otal Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surpius, ar 2 


New Policies issued, 1,871. Terme 
inated, 1,665. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 


| W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y, 


W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Bxaminer, 





{November 14, 1878. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROV FORMS OF LICIES I8- 
ED. REPOR’ AND STATEMENTS F 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 

JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARBD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


NOW IN ITS 


Thirty - third Year of Business, 


had, on Jan. 1st, 1878, over 


66000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 


INSURING $178,280,625, 


and ite SURPLUS, bythe most rigid stand 


ard of solvency, was 


$3,703,602. 


It charges a rate of premium fully adequate 
to maintain perfect solvency and which has 
carried it through the unexampied severity of 
the past five years in unquestioned strength. 

Surplus earnings are annually deducted from 
the rate charged, reducing the premium really 
paid each year to the actual cost of carrying 
the insurance and maiotaining the reserve. 

It writes only forms of policies of proven 
utility ; and each policy provides for its con- 
version into paid-up insurance, upon fair 
terms, in case of lapse. 


Within a year and a half it has sustained 
at tbe hands of a legislative commission, 
aided by well-known experts,the most pro- 
tracted and searching examination, both as to 
ite financial condition and methods of busi- 
ness,ever made of any class of corporations, 
without reduction of assets or the suggestion 
of change in method. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, Gen. Agent, 
194 Broadway, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS... © cess. ceseee 86,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay 
ing premium. 


BH. W. BOND, 





AVERY J. SMITH, 
President. Secretary. 





OSCARB.IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.Dy 
Actuary. Med, Examiner, 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - e 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - = 
Net Surplus, - - od - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - 2 s 


$3,000,000 00 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avenge for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cash in Banks.. 


Cnined Btates Stocks (market, value) . 
nk 
State and Municipal Bonds “ 


Loans on Stocks, pu able on demand (market value of Securitie 


Interest due on Ist July 
Balance in hands of Agents 
Real eres 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


auiaatav ap y+ 46. 148 
Bonds and mortga; 708, being first lien on n Real rere (worth eens PEEED . . cecccscccencsaccceses a 








$6.1: TOT} i 
CHAS. a MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company contuate te business under the New York 
a Seri eon Loan, 
100 & 103 Broadway, N. Y. Cor. Court pad 
Montague Sts. and + Vag Broadway, Bk’n 











A 
Cash on hand and in banks.. $183,411 64 
Loans on - S$ and othe 
Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand...... 402,460 00 
—-—— 585,071 4 
Loans on Bond and erty e 
on Real Estate, worth 
JY Sean 633,000 00 
United States ana other Stocks and’ Bonds 
Peed by the Company as follows (Market 
New York C ~—s om and heggeed 
Stocks + $232,310 00 
State Bonds. ........ 20,070 00 
1,000 _— N. ¥.and Harlem 
i dieing eesicceet: 068 500 00 
United States Stocks.. - T4782 50 
1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz. 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, K. D., and "$37, 300 ac- 
quired by foreciosure ..............006+ 19,800 00 
Premiums due—unpuaid, and balances in 
the hands of Agents.......... 147,287 22 
Interest unpaid (ane this ies 22,831 95 
Rents due and accrued ............+.++ 12,500 00 
wisvcamewedneetaanas ese $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“for reported losses, un- 
claimed dividends, . 
etC., CLC., CLC. ...06.. 194.368 07 
bes for contingencies...... 30,000 00 
Caplteal ......000 corcssccrecs “1,000,000 00 
NUE SURPLUS. 
endo Surplu 
‘un 


cueuasadd * #450, 000.00 
Special Res’rve Fund 450 000 00 
Undivided Surplus. . 86.50 SOL 03. 966,501 f93 933 31 


GEO. T. HOP, Pres. TL A a, CL LAMPOIR? re 
CYRUS PECK, 8 B.C TOWNSEND, Seo. A.D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec. i D TOWN KYO KLEY, Gen.Ag t 
C. HL te BR, Sec. eeee: Dep't. 
January lth. ate 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 244, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the © 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Hisks, 
from ist January, 1877, te $list Deccm- 








TS Serer’ See $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

OF JQNUBFY, 1877... ccceccccccccccececce 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1877, to lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 ri 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,168,200 00 
Real Estate and 5 due the Com- 
seseseceeseascsave 17,436 01 
oe 1404398 63 
255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing dist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh af May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, KF } 
GHARLES D DENNIS, ALEX. v BLAKE 
Dati of, MOK IRE, .OLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHW ay KSI RU OBk. i. MARSH 
SRARLES 1 RUSSELL, CHAS. It MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN ROBE Bar sro aT 
7ORDON W. BURNHAM,JAME ri 
BANTEL sy MILLER, gee SAA 
JOSIAH 0. LOW i ceonare” : 


le ° HORA‘ 
WILL. 
Rov AM E. popes, EDMOND W. CORLIES, 


PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
JOHN D HEWLETT PETE ‘ 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. On BR cODbT SIN 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A: A, BAVEN, 84 VicerPresident, 











THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK..: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luioyp, Secretary, 
W. H. O. Barrustr Actusry 








THE CONTINENTAL 
f LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President, 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. K. Beecher, 

Secretary. - 


1878s. 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities......... ubacqass «» 779,325 44 

DSN hoc dcoctgececcccccsacs 545,155 72 


wm. G. Cngaaes Bec. ~JouN Sees, Pres, 


THOMBON, Ase’t 





The hangess amount of Life Insurance at the 
smaliest outiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS..........-.-. President. 
WM. E. STEVENS... +o... Secretary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 
The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe. wnd inexpensive. Tne protection of life 
insurance = ‘furnished for the whole of life oras ep 


tem are avoided and the protection of lite insurance 
is offered upon a lan as simple, fair, and just as is 
a contract of fire insurance. 

we r Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


(3 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 9 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


— 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, . over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 348 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (60 dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmerted constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and jocressivg. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
Cam ATTENTION of this Company ite INTEREST earnings alove bave been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS waturivg under its policies. 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(a Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


tw The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable furms—by all other companies. This feas 
ture saves millions.of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
tor this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The sysiem as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 





WILLIAMBM.EBEERS Vice-Pres, and Actuary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 14, 1878. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1879. 


In preparing for the thirty-first year of 
its history THE INDEPENDENT intends to 
pursue the same general course that bas 
made itso universally popular in the pust. 
Our only change will be to improve, if pos- 
sible. The same broad range of topics 
will be discussed, as heretofore, by the most 
diétineuisied writers and most critical 
scholars in the country, that contribute so 
very gen-rally to our columns, An im- 
portant subject will be discussed only by a 
specialist. More fearlessly and ably. than 
ever will all religious, politica), and social 
questions be digcagsed in our Editorial de- 
partments. As heretofore, in the department 
of Religious News it will be our endeavor 
to give an equal and impartial hearing 
to all sects and to note from week 
to week the religious progress of the 
world. Our Literary Dep:rtment, 
which has attained a wide reputation by 
its ability, fearlessness, and impartiality, 
will be strengthened by the addition of 
some promising features, Instead of a 
single editor to write reviews of all books 
that may be published, we bave the serv- 
ices of one to review religious books, an- 
other for scientific books, and another for 
books of poetry. A specially important 
book is always reviewed by the ablest 
critic to be found in the country. THE 
INDEPENDENT is now famous for its regular 
departments, embracing almost every range 
of thought, and including Fine Arts, Bib- 
lical Research, Science, Missions, Educa- 
tion, The Sunday-school, Finance, Com- 
merce, Insurance, and Agriculture. Space 
is also given to Stories, Personalities, Min- 
isterial Register, Pebbles, News of the 
Week, and to Sanitary. A constant effort 
is being made to improve all these depart- 
ments. 

As the special features of Tux INDE- 
PENDENT for 1878 have been the meansof in- 
creasing its circulation more than during any 
one of the last five years, we have concluded 
to adopt the same special features for the 
coming year, 





YALE LECTURES. 


We are happy to announce the Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching will this year be deliv- 
ered by Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Church, and will be reported for and 
printed verbalin in Tuk INDEPENDENT. 
This course of lectures have for several 
years been published by us, and are re- 
garded with great value and interest by 
-clergymen and laymen alike. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted 
great attention as printed in Tur INDE- 
PENDENT last winter andthe year before, 
and their publication is resumed in this 
week’s issue, upon the commencement of 
the current course. They will be faithful- 
ly reported in full, and will be printed 
after a careful revision by the author. Mr, 
Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of 
the steel of the scientists, whom he has met 
and defeated on their own ground. The 
earnest defender of the good old Evangel- 
ical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with 
the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which be attacks with a keen 
blade, His lectures are an armory of 
Coristian defense and attack, and will 
atiract even wider attention this year than 
last. Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, says of the lecturer: 

‘*Mr, Cook is well qualified to defend 
the truth and to refute tne most recondite 
objections against it, He is fitted to make 
the re,igion of the Bible appear rexsonabie 
and to make the practical errors of men 
appear uoreasonable. He has become well 
furnished for fundamental discussions on 
religion as affected by philosophy, and on 
ecience as affecting religivn.” 

Ex-President Hill, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, a very competent critic, declares that 
‘his lectures are crowded so full of 
knowledge, of thought, of argument, illu- 
mined witb such passages of eloquence and 
power, spiced so frequently with deep- 
cutting though good-natured irony, that I 
could make no abstract of them without 
ufterly mutilating them.” 


SERMONS AND LECTURES, 


by eminent divines of all denominations, 
will continue to be printed regularly 
through the year. They have been very 
popular during the past two years, and the 
American Pulpit is now adequately rep- 
reseated only in Tak INDEPENDENT. 


PREMIUMS. 


Tue INDEPENDENT believes in premiums 
as a special means of increasing our army 


"Of -Péadets. The cXpense of a premium 


never tempts us to make @ cheaper paper. 
The Rev. Joseph’s Cook’s vclumes, entitled 
Biology,” ‘‘Transcendentalism,” and 
‘‘ Opthodoxy,” baye been ip_s&ch remark- 
able @emapd duriog the past year that we 
have concluded to offer them to subscribers 
for the next year. Thousands of these 
books have already been distributed. We 
shall also give as premiums the new 
volumes, shortly to be _ published, 
entitled .“* Conscience,” ‘‘Heredity,” and 
** Marriage,” orders for which will be filled 
as soon as the books are published. These 
three volumes include all the lectures that 
Mr, Cook délivered in Boston last year, and 
which were printed from week to week in 
THE INDEPENDENT. The retail price of 
these books is $1 50 each. Each volume 
will be published by Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, in handsome typography 
and binding. Notwithstanding the ex- 
pense of the premium, we will mail a copy 
of either. volume, postpaid, to any sub- 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, 
who remits us three dollars for one year, in 
advance, and indicates which volume he 
desires; or any subscriber may remit five 
dollars and fifty cents, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years and 
two volumes, postage prepaid; or any three 
volumes and a three years’ subscription, in 
udvance, to any one subscriber, for $8.00. 
The books will be forwarded as fast as the 
names are received. 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER, 


We still continue to offer for a limited 
period the great premium of Worcester’s 
Unabridged (Quarto) Dictionary. This is 
the most popular premium we have ever 
offered, We have already given away to 
subscribers, new and old, thousands of 
these magnificent books, which retail at all 
the bookstores for $10. 

Any persen who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One, Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) far Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing, It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 


Some Reasons why “ Worcester” 
is Preferred to “ Webster.” 


Volumes might be written respecting the 
special features of these two dictionaries; 
but in this article it is proposed to briefly 
present only a few salient points which are 
worthy of consideration in connection with 
‘an examination of the two works. 





Probably there is no better course for 


arriving at a correct estimate of the value” 
of anything than a reference to the opinions 
of those who have made a study of the 
question to be determined, and whose 
acknowledged abilities warrant this con- 
fidence. Applying this test to the diction- 
aries, the result is unquestionably in favor 
of Worcester. Referring to such endorse- 
ments, we find that 
AMONG EDUCATORS 
the position of Worcester is well defined 


by the opinions of the late Hon. Horace 
Mann, who wrote: 


‘For many years, in all my writing, 
speaking, and texching, I have endeavored 
toconform to the orthography and pro- 
nunciation as contained in Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. I suppose them to represent 
the highest standard recognized by the best 
writers and speakers in England and in this 
eountry.” 

And of Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College, who states: 

‘« The best works of the kind have been 
freely consulted, and among them the well- 
‘known dictionary of Dr. Joseph E. Worces- 
ter, which is so honorable to tue indus- 
try of the author and the scholarship of the 
country.” 

Besides, its recognition as the standard 
by a number of the leading universities 
and colleges and its adoption by the boards 
of education of many of the states and nu- 
merous cities and towns, are conclusive 
evidence of its merits from an educational 
point of view. The New York Hvening 
Post (March 26th, 1877) pertivently ob- 
serves: 

“Tt follows from this with unerring ac- 
curacy that Worcester’s Dictionary, being 
preferred over all others by scholars an 
men of letters, should be used by the youth 
of the country and adopted in the common 
schools.” 


To define the position of such a work 


AMONG SCIENTISTS, 
it is impossible to reach higher authorities 
than Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D., of the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, and 
the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, LL.D. Prof. 
Henry wrote: 


‘“‘At the commencement of the opera- 
tions of this Institution, I referred the ques- 
tion asto the dictionary the Smithsonian 
should adopt as the standard for spelling 
and definitions to a commission of literary 
gentlemen, and, on their recommendation, 
adopted that of Worcester, which has been 
continued as the standard to the present 
time.” 


And from Prof, Agassiz’s numerous com- 
mendations we quote: 
“TI have long considered Worcester’s 


Quarto Dictionary superior to any other 
work of its kind.’ 


AMONG MEN OF LETTERS 
WoRCESTER is avowedly preferred, as the 
New York Herald (April 9th, 1877,) states: 


‘The best English writers and the most 
particular American writers use Worcester 
as their authority.” 


Commendations now before us from such 
distinguished writers and scholars as Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, 
Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, 
Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, 
Bayard Taylor, Memminger, Stephens, 
Lipscomb, etc. amply attest this fact. 

Furthermore, WORCESTER may be re- 
garded as 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 
inasmuch as it is the authority of the De- 
partments at Washington. From the Hon. 
A. R Spofford, tbe Libratian of Congress; 
who has long made a study of these mat- 
ters, the publishers received the following 
letter: 

‘* WASHINGTON, Feb. 17th, 1875. 

‘GENTLEMEN :—The repor! having been 
made thut Weoster’s English Dictionary is 
adopted as the stundard by national offi- 
cers, to the exclusion of Worces’er’s, I take 
occasion to say that, so far as the Library 
of Congress is concerned, Webster has 
never been followed in orthography in 
printing its catalogues, reports, or any 
other documents, On the contrary, wher- 
ever proofs trom the Congressional Print- 
ing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster in- 
troduced they are invariably returned 

with corrections restoring the establisbed 
spelling, as represented by Worcester and 
the usage of all great English writers. 

“* Very respectfully, 

‘‘ A. R. SPorForD, 
** Librarian of Congress.” 


A point wortby of careful observation si 
the fact that readers who have been taught 





at school to spell according to Webster, as 


‘soon as they arrive at an age warranting 
the use of their own discrimination, adopt 
the style preferred by Worcester, and it is 
#ingularly the case that many parties (the 
Majority, from our observation) who claim 
Webster as their authority spell the test 
words according to Worcester. Would it 
not be best, therefore, that all youth should 
be instructed from the commencement in 
accordance with what their matured judg- 
ment and scholars’ opinions influence them 
to accept in latter years as being correct 
and in . 


“CONFORMITY WITH THE AC- 
CEPTED USAGE,” 
as it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Zribune, in a let- 
ter (August 15'h, 1877), from which the 
following is quoted? 


‘*After our recent strike we made the 
change to Worcester as our au'hority in 
spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves iato 
conformity with the accepted usage, as 
well as to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
and Mr. John R. G. Hassaid.” 


Besides, the orthography of Worcester is 
used ina large majority of the standard 
and popular works that are daily read, as 
well as in the leading periodicals and 
papers of the day. 

It is a well-known fact that Webster's 
Dictionary contained so many eccentric- 
ities in the way of spelling—‘‘ capricious 
and baseless fluctuations and variations,” 
as the Philadelphia Press (Feb. 9th, 1877) 
designates them—that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to repeatedly revise the 
work, and each time the editors introduced 
the style preferred by WoRCESTER in place 
of many of the innovations of Webster. 
Regarding these changes THE INDEPEND- 
ENT (Oct. 18th, 1877) remarks: 


‘‘Worcester’s Dictionary is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the standard authority, 
especially in spelling and pronunciation, 
and many publishers and newspapers, like 
the Tribune, which for a time adopted 
Webster as an authority, have gone back 
to Worcester. In these departments the 
editors of the last and only good edition 
of Webster have confessed the superiority 
of Worcester by giving up many of the 
peculisrities of the previous editions. 
They have simply Worcesterized their dic- 
tionary, thereby greatly improving it. 
Either dictionary is good enough in its 
definitions, and where they differ in or- 
thography and orthoepy most will prefer 
Worcester, and here is the chief use of a 
dictionary.” 


Webster’s Dictionary still contains many 
of its eccentric spellings, giving the read- 
er in some cases the option of other forms; 
but a dictionary should not be edited on 
tbe principle of allowing the consulter to 
‘‘make his choice.” 

Dr. Worcester in his younger days was 
engaged with others in the revision of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and in Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary we have the 
result of this experience, coupled with 
the fruits of later investigations and 


maturer judgment; and it may be consid- 
ered 


THE CROWNING LABOR 


of ascholar who devoted the third of a 
century to philological studies. For years 
the present publishers of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary were associated with the publica- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, and few 
have bad a better opportunity of learning 
their weak and strong poin's. Itis hard- 
ly probabie, therefore, with tois experience, 
that, uoless they were satisfied with the 
st periority of the principles of Worcester, 
they would have recently invested what 
may be termed ‘‘a fortune” in tbe pur- 
chase of this great property. Had tbe 
same amount of money and energy been 
employed in advertising and pushing 
Worcester as bas been expended for tbat 
purpose on Webster, the former work 
would stand with people generally where 
it now does, on its merits alone, with tue 
scholars aud cultivated readers of America 
aud Eogiand, fur in advance of all others. 
Alter all, the preference for Worcester, 
which is now guiving ground so rapidly, is 
probably due to the reasons so tersely 
summed up by Eogiand’s greatest literary 
authority, the London Atheneum, which 
coucludes an unprejudiced aod elaborate 
review of the two dicuonaries as follows: 


‘‘The volumes before us show a vast 
amount of diligence; but with Webster it 
is diligence in combination with fanciful- 
ness, wih Worcester in combination wi bh 
good sense and judgment. Worcester’s 
is the soberer and safer book and may be 
pronounced 


“THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH 





LEXICON.” 


.WH. 


wher 
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THE SICK DOLLY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








My dolly is very sick ! 
I don't know what to do. 

Her little forehead it scowls quite horrid, 
Her lips are turning blue. 


She’s got a dreadful pain, 
I know it from her face ; 

1’ll fetch a pellet and make her smell it, 
From Mamma’s medicine-case. 


There, there, my child, lie still ; 
Thav’s sure to do you good. 

Now don’t be ug'y, I’ll wrap you suugly 
All in your scarlet hood. 


I know what made her sick ! 
She’s had too much to ent! 

A piece of cheese, six blackberries, 
Aud a little bit of meat ! 


That’s too much for a doll 
(Hush ! Baby dear, don’t cry !) 

All those black berries, besides stewed cherries 
And huckleberry pie! 


I ought to be ashamed 
(Thav’s just what Mamma said) 
To let my dolly commit such folly, 
And get a pain in her head, 


Some gruel would do her good ; 
What fua ’twill be to make it. 

Just flour and water, and then, my daughter, 
You’!] have to wake and take it, 

I'd like to be a cook! 
How nice the gruel does smell! 


Ob ! there it goes all over her nose! 
Now dolly has got well! 


NEWPORT, R. I. 





KITTORIA : 


.WHAT THB MISSIONARY SOCIETY SENT 


TO COLORADO. 





BY KATE TANNATT WOODS, 


‘*Do you mean that child just passing?” 
said Mrs, Waverly to her guest, who was 
watching a group of school-girls from the 
window. 

““Yes. The lithe, graceful one, with 
lovely eyes and long, light hair. She 
seems to be a favorite with her mates.” 

‘‘And well she may. She is a good 
child. But she hasa hard time of it at 
home.” 

“What is her name?” 

‘* Kittoria. Kittoria Duncan.” 

“Tell me more of her, please,” said the 
visitor, ‘‘I bhavenot seen so attractive a 
face since I came to Abbervale.” 


‘* Her father is a broker and dealer in real 
estate. He isa very fine man and an inti- 
mate friend of our minister, Dr. Lorimer, 
Well, Mr. Duncan was taken suddenly 
with bleeding at the lungs, and just as 
soon as they could the doctor sent bim off 
to Colorado. Of course, bis wife must go 
to take care of him; and it was a hard thing 
forher. She told Dr. Lorimer ‘‘ she didn’t 
mind leaving the boys so much, for ber 
Brother Charlie, who keeps Mr. Duncan’s 
books, would look after them; but Kitty 
would be obliged to wait upon her grand- 
ma, aud Grandma fretted Kitty dreadfully.” 

‘When I found how things were, I went 
right over, and told Mrs, Duncan to count 
on me for one day every week while she 
was gone. I would see to the stockings and 
the mending, for Grandma Duncan doesn’t 
do a blessed thing but eat, and sleep, and 
take snuff, and find fault. She wants 
Kitty to set right down and be an old 
woman; und the child can’t, so it is fret, 
fret, fret, 

“Mrs. Duncan said I had lifted quite a 
load off her shoulders, for she bad won- 
dered bow she would manage to get some 
one to take all the mother-stitches. She 
said it was easy enough to arrange the 
large work of a household ; but the litile 
Screws were always getting out of place, 
Without an experienced woman to keep 
them in order. Mrs. Duncan isn’t a hand- 
Some woman; but she’s a good one, and 
when she thanked meI do believe I saw 
tears in ber eyes, She’s a splendid scholar, 
and some of our folks feel a little afraid of 
her; but I never did. You see I couldn't, 
after secing her put a new seat 
in Olell’s pants, and make over 
old dresses, and tend all those chil- 
dren through scarlet fever, just as neat, 
and patient, and’ nie as if she dida’t fead 
German books half an hour before break- 
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fast every day. Well, the Duncans went 
away, and it’s’ most six months since they 
left, and I never saw a better child than 
Kitty. That old woman nags and picks 
at her the moment she gets inside the door; 
but Kitty takes it all as gentle as a lamb, 
for she promised her mother to, before she 
left. She won’t let the girls visit that 
child, and it’s Cath-a-rine here, and Cath. 
a-rine there, when she knows her name is 
only Kittoria. If Kitty doeen’t leave the 
piano’ to wait on her, when her music 
teacher is there, she says, in the most in- 
jared tone: ‘Oh! well. You can neglect 
your poor old grandmother, if you like; but 
a curse will follow you.’ The poor child 
has hard work to keep from crying some- 
times; and there’s her poor father writing 
in every letter that he is starving for a 
sight of his little daughter’s face.” 

‘It is a pity she is not with them,” said 
the guest. ‘‘These exacting old ladies 
often behave better when strangers care 
for them,” 

‘That is precisely what 1 said to Mrs. 
Lorimer.” 

That day, when Kitty Duncan reached 
home, she found a long letter from Colora- 
do, and a postscript in her father’s hand- 
writing, saying: ‘‘My precious daughter, 
the sight of your sunny face would do me 
more good than this delightful air, I miss 
you hourly.” 

Kitty folded up the letter, and opened 
Grandma's door. 

**Can I do anything for you?” she asked, 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, no! You needn’t trouble yourself. 
I shan’t be here much longer, to bother 
folks.” 

Grandma Duncan had used those very 
words for eight years; but Kitty only re- 
peated her kind offer. 

That afternoon Dr. Lorimer was wakened 
from his after dinner nap by a footfall in 
his study. Looking up, he saw Kitty. 

‘*Well, little friend, what is it? An- 
other letter from Mamma?” 

** Yes, Mr. Lorimer; and Papa does need 
me. I do wish I could go.” 

“‘Tf I could put you io a tin case, now,” 


‘said the Doctor, drawing the child toward 


him, 

“*T wish you would,” said Kitty. I know 
I could go straight to their cottage, after 
all Mamma’s descriptions. You see he 
hasn’t even a decent picture of me. Clell’s 
was good; and Gregory's looked like him, 
all except the mouth. But mine was aoful 
—just awful; cross and old and frowzy. 
You see, I was feeling so bad inside, some 
of it was in the picture.” 

Kitty stayed to tea with the pastor and 
his wife; but she could not eat much, for 
the words she had read in her father’s let- 
ter to Doctor Lorimer kept sounding in 
herears: “I think I could face the com- 
ing winter better if I had even one of the 
children; and my wife pines for them too. 
If Icould afford it, in these dull times, I 
should send for Kitty; but supporting two 
homes, with the expense of sickness, will 
not permit.” Kitty was wondering how 
she could earn money enough to go to her 
parents; Dr. Lorimer was wondering 
where he could best hear of some one go- 
ing out; and Mrs. Lorimer wondered and 
wondered how her husbund could be so 
sober when Kitty was present, for the 
child was one of his favorites. It was a 
very silent meal. When they were rising 
from the table, Kitty’s thought had grown 
into a resolution; and she surprised her 
kind friends by sayivg: 

“*Dr. Lorimer, will you loan me some 
money?” 

The Doctor laughed. ‘‘ You area minor, 
Kitty.” 

‘But I have ten dollars in the bank, and 
you may have that, and Polly, and my new 
garnet ring, and even my book of engrav- 
ings, which Papa brought from Europe— 
anything I have; but I must go to Papa.” 

Dr. Lorimer would not have laughed 
for a small fortune, when Kitty’s sober 
face was lifted to bis, even at the thought 
of taking a noisy poll parrot for security. 
He.only held ber hand in his, and said: 
‘You are a brave, good girl, Kitty, and I 
will do my best tosend you. If I fail, do 
not let it spoil you, for I should miss a little 
sunbeam almost as much as Papa.” 

“I could go by express, you know; and 
I wouldn't mind, for Dr. Green used to 





send Georgie back and forth that way dur- 
ing the war.” 

“If everything else fails, you shall go in 
that way,” said her pastor, “if it takes half of 
my salary and a pair of the blue yarn socks 
Mother Hersey knits me every year. I 
don’t think I could spare mure than one 
pair, even to you, little Kitty, ‘‘I see 
Auntie Lorimer is laughing at us. Shall we 
get her to help us in our business?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Kitty, smiling, with 
her eyes full of tears, for the very thought 
of seeing her parents seemed too good to be 
true. 

‘* Well, we must makea ba’gain. I shall 
write letters and learn all 1 can about par- 
ties going; and in two weeks I will report 
to you. Meantime, you must not speak of 
it to any one; and, if our plans all fail, you 
must bear up under the disappointment 
like your mother’s daughter.” 

Kitty promised. At the end of the two 
weeks Kitty felt quite sure Dr, Lorimer 
had forgotten all about it; for it was quite 
dark. She had put Grandma to bed, had 
read aloud to her, as usual, and then she 
had hidden herself in one corner of the 
library, feeling utterly miserable, and not 
at all brave, as her mother’s daughter 
should, 

Tue bell rang. Kitty raised herself on 
her elbow to listen. Charlie had taken the 
boys off for the evening; Kitty did not 
know where. Indeed, she had not cared. 
She heard some one say ‘‘It is for Miss 
Kitty. No answer,” and then the hall 
door closed. 

“It it all over,” said she. ‘‘He would 
have brought me good news himself. He 
did not like to tell me face to face. Oh! 
Papa, Papa!” 

“Miss Kitty,” called Hannah, from the 
staircase, ‘“‘here’s a note for ye. Will I 
light the gas up there, or will ye come 
down?” 

‘*Vll come down,” said Kitty, in a quav- 
ering voice, 

She went down, and opened it under the 
hall burner; but did not heed Hannah, who 
was watching her closely. 

“I might keep it until morning,” she 
said, sadly, to herself, as she turned it over 
and over, looked at the address. ‘Oh! 
dear, he is very kind; but I suppose he will 
quote Scripture to me, and— and— I will 
be brave,” she sail, with quivering lips, 
She opened it. Could she see clearly? Was 
ittrue? Yes; there it was, in Dr. Lorimer’s 
handwriting, which was like copper-plate. 


** Brave little Kitty. It is all settled, You 
shall go to your father; but come first and 
at once to your affectionate 

“Papa No. 2.” 


‘* Hannah, Iam going to Papa. I am so 
glad, so happy. And oh! dear, 1 wasn’t 
a bit brave.” 

‘* You had best go as soon as you can to 
the minister’s,” said Hanvah, pretending to 
cough a little. ‘‘ And, as Mrs. Waverly’s 
girl is below, I'll not mind goin’ with 
you.” 

Sly Hannah! Nota hint did she give of 
the plan which had been agreed upon. 

Mrs. Waverly’s girl remained to keep 
house foran hour. And away went Kit- 
ty, with Hannah, puffing and panting, in 
her attempt to keep up with the fleet-footed 
child. Dear me! what asight burst upon 
Kilty when Dr. Lorimer opened the door 
himself. There was Kitty’s own trunk in 
the middle of the parlor floor, when she 
supposed it was safe in the garret, where it 
was placed when they all came home from 
Saratoga, two years before. And there 
was the dearest and prettiest dressing-case, 
marked ‘‘ Kittoria Duncan”; and a neat 
brown traveling-dress; and # dainty lunch- 
basket; and some new gloves; and all the 
clothing any reasonable girl could ask for, 
And, best of all, there: was’ Dr. Lorimer, 
and Mrs, Lorimer, and motherly Mrs. 
Waverly, and ever’so many of her mother’s 
kind friends, besides Uncle Charlte, and 
Clell, and Gregory. Kitty was fiirly dazed. 
When at last Dr. Lorimer took her hand, 
and said, “ Well, little girl, will you be 
ready to leave us on Monday?” Kitty 
thought she should never care to leave 
such kind people, avd her voice was so 
fullof tears she could not speak) until 
Clell whispered, boy fashion, ‘‘ Show your 
pluck, sis!” whereupon she stammered out: 
§*T want to thank everybody; but I don’t 
know how.” 


Qf course, Dr. Lorimer said ‘‘ it was all 
the work of the ladies, and the ladies were 
very happy in their work. And as to 
thanks, Kitty couldn’t have expressed 
more if she had made a long speech.” 
Then the ladies showed Kitty the presents 
for herself and her father; after which 
they all bade her good-bye, for it was 
quite late, and Mrs, Lorimer and Hannah 
would do the packing. Uncle Charlie 
owned that he spirited the trunk over to 
the parsonage, and Hannah confessed her 
share in the plot. 

Yes, Kitty was an express package. Dr, 
Lorimer wrote letters, and sent telegrams, 
and visited offices, and finally arranged 
everything to his mind before he men- 
tioned it to the directors. 

So it was settled. Hannah found pat- 
terns and dresses; the ladies bought, cut, 
basted, and mide; and one morning Kitty 
left Abbervale, with ber own trunk and a 
box of books for her father. Iam strongly 
tempted to enter into particulars, and tell 
you all about the journey; but tbe entire 
story would fill a book, and I can only say 
that every step of the journey was delight- 
ful. All the expressmen were on the look- 
out for the ‘‘littie girl who was going to 
her sick father,” and kind friends bor- 
rowed her from the agents several times, 
by Dr. Lorimer’s directions. 

Every one knew she was coming but a 
sick man and an anxious womin in Den- 
ver; and they had gone away for three 
days to some famous springs, leaving the 
key of their little cottage with a neighbor. 
Instead of fretting over her disappoint- 
ment, Kitty began to prepare for their 
return, 

When Mr. and Mrs. Duncan came, tired 
and cold and hungry, there was their own 
little daughter waiting for them, with a 
table spread, with things from home in each 
room, In one, gifts of books and pictures; 
| in the other, a goodly supper, with some of 
) Hannab’s cake, and a fragrant cup of tea, 
made from a package sent by the home 
grocer. 

Mrs. Duncan sat down and cried for very 
joy, and the sick man would not let Kitty 
stir from his side. Even the bluff express 
man, who insisted on having his receipt 
signed, as ‘‘a purely business matter,” said 
he never did a stroke of work which made 
him so happy. He had hard work to keep 
from whimpering like a boy when that sick 
man smoothed the little girl’s hair and 
patted her hands. 

As for Kitty, she wrote to Dr. Lorimer 
that very night, and here’s the letter: 

* DEAR 2ND Papa: 

‘* We are all happy, bappy, happy. 

“Thank everybody for me, and tell them 
that Papa’s first words were: ‘God bless the 
Home Missionary Soclety of Abebrvale.’ I 
can’t write about it now; but you sball hear 
soon. Mammais very still; but she held me 
in her arms a long time to-night. Dear, dear 
Mr. Lorimer, you have made us all so happy, 
and 1 do not love you nert to Papa, but close by 


his side. 
** Your loving ‘ little friend,’ 


“ Kitrorra Duncan.” 
cm 


THE THINKING PANSIES. 


BY HELEN PHILLEO JENKINS 





I was walking through my garden one 
morning, when I came suddenly upon my 
little Madge, standing beside the pansy-bed. 
She seemed in a very serious mood and had 
her hands clasped bebind ber, 

‘Mamma, can pansies tbink?” she asked, 
looking anxiously up into my face. 

‘They can think if the roses can,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ But why does my little gir 
ask?” 

** Because, Mamma,” she said, talking 
very rapidly, ‘‘wben I came down frough 
the garden ’is morning, all the pansies had 
their faces turned t-ward me, aod they 
looked as if they were fioking; and I fought 
I heard them say: ‘Pick me, little girl! 
Please pick me!’ And, Mamma, I was so 
sorry for them, tied down on the ground, 
that | picked some.” And she held out to 
me both hands. They were filled with 
straggling masses of my large, dark, rare 
purple pansies, 

‘*Oh! my naughty little girl!” I said, 
hastily. 

She looked first at one hand and then at 
the other, with a distreseed face, her cheeks 
Glowing scarlet. ‘‘ Mamma, I'll put them 





all back, if you are sorry.” 
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‘But, my child, you say they asked you 
to pick them.” 

** I fought they did, Mamma ; but, if you 
want me to, I’ll put them all back,” she 
said, with quivering lip and the tears fall- 
ing over her flushed cheeks. 

‘*Wecan’t put them back. But never 
mind; there are plenty of pansies,” I said, 
wiping the tears away and kissing the hot 
cheeks. ‘* Mamma won’t scold this time. 
And, the next time the flowers beg you to 
pick them, come, my dear, and ask Mamma 
if she is willing. The flowers are rogues, 
I fear.” 

An hour afterward I saw the soothed 
Madge, with her doll, Annette, standing 
before the flowers, which I had arranged in 
a vase. She was telling dolly all about 
the affair. As she concluded, she shook 
her head at the blossoms, and I heard ber 
say: “ Pansies, you coaxed me to do it. 
Yes, you did; you surely did. You are 
rogues. Mamma said so. But you can’t 
coux me to do so any more. You were 
bad, Now you just say your prayers and 
be sorry.” And she walked out of the 
room with a grand air, saying: ‘‘ Annette, 
my dear, I want you to’member you must 
never pick pinsies without asking your 
Mammn Madge, ’cause it is very naughty, 
and you know what happens to naughty 
dollies.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles, THK INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





A REVIEW. 

WE took such asudden jump into “ Puzzle- 
dom” that we stepped right over some of the 
litle puzzlers ; and not a few of the big ones 
too, as for that. So let’s go back, and see what 
can be dove in the way of explanation. There 
are ‘‘ buried cities,’ for instance. Some one 
was very much mixed on theese cities, thinking 
thot he could skip about dla anagram (there’s 
foreign education for you !), instead of taking 
the letters in order. For instance: ‘the firat 


* buried city’ given in the initial number of 
‘**Puzzledom ”’ is Cork, and we sbow it in the 
following sentence by Italicized letters. ‘He 
is either no mechavie or knows nothing of 
angles.’’ 


A word-square reads the same, upward or 
downward. We advise a careful studying of the 


answers below to explain the manner in which 
the several kinds of puzzles given are to be 
solved. Observe that, like the squares, the 
diamonds read both ways also. Johu Morrow, 


Taylorstown, Pa., takes the prize for the best 
list of answers sent. 

Here’s a pleasant letter : 

** St. Joun’s Rectory, Oct. 81st, 1878. 
‘* Dear INDEPENDENT: 

‘**L am requested by fifteen of your readers 
(both vld and young) in this quiet old town to 
thank youfor the puzzle corner that has re- 
cently appeared. It was the ove thiog needed 
to make a perfect paper. Will you not give us 
occasionally, among other good things, a 
rhomboid ? 


** Mrs. E. C, T. 
“ SALEM, N, JERSEY.” 


By the wa¥fthe “U” in the last anagram 
given inthe paper of the 7th inst. should be 
ano ‘*N,”? 

HEXAGON PUZZLE, 


Ss * *# #8 
* * 


Sexe 8 
[Fill the blauks with words forming the sides 


of the hexagon, beginniog with the upper left- 
band corner.]} 


Looking down the street, I see —-—standing 
at the door of bis house. His ——— are badly 
worn, and he ——— troubled about something. 








| 
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~ heavily and starts down the street; 
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but suddenly , goes back again, enters, 
and ——— the door. I would feel interested to 
know his history. E.R. 


ENIGMA, 
[am composed of 18 letters. 
My 6, 3, 18, 12 is a relative. 
My 1, 16, 5, 13, 9 are insects, 
My 11, 7, 4 is part of a fish. 
My 13, 17, 3, 9, 14 is an abode. 
My 15, 3, 12, 5, 2, 8 is a kind of meat. 
My 13, 10, 14 is a garden implement. 
My whole is a mountain range. 


Il. 

I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 1, 10, 2, 11 is to labor. 

My 3, 5, 4 is a part of a harness. 

My 4, 3, 6 is a metal. 

My 7, 9 isa verb, 

My whole is always used in school. 
NEELIE B, 





SINGLE ACROSTIC, 

1. A part. 2. To express. 3. A Greek letter. 
4. Nothing. 5. A fruit. 6. A girl’s name. 7. 
Aspiration. 8. Mindful. 9%. A stamp. The 
initials give something [ trust will interest 


maby. QUEENIE, 
RHOMBOID., 
Horizontals, 
+ * t 1. A cord, 
HeRHE 


2. To destroy. 

3. A measure. 

4. An Australian bird. 
Perpendiculars (beginning at the upper left 

hand). 1. Aconsonant. 2. A preposition. 3, 

A boy’s name, 4, To venture. 5. An animal. 

6. A pronoun. 7. A vowel. L. R. 


A BEVY OF OLD PUZZLES, 
THE COUNTERFEIT BILL, 


A man went into a shoemaker's shop to buy 
a pair of boots. The price of those selected 
was $5. The purchaser took out a $50 bill; but 
the shoemaker couldn’t change it, and so he 
stepped into the baker’s, next door, received 
the change, and, hastening back, gave the man 
$45 and the pair of boots. In the afternoon 
the baker came in, and told the shoemaker that 
the $50 bill was bad. So the latter was obliged 
to give the former $50 in good money. Now, 
how much did the shoemaker lose ? 


HHH 
HREE 


THE MEASURES, 

Aman had three measures—one holding 8 
gallons, another 5, and another 3. The 8-gal- 
lon measure wus full of molasses, and he 
wanted to sell just 4 gallons. How did he 
measure it ? 

THE FARMER'S PROBLEM. 

A farmer, having come into possession of 
$100 in cash, wanted to buy one hundred head 
of stock with it. He bought cows at $10 
apiece (that must have been a cheap seasun for 
cows), geese at $1 each, and chickens 6 for $1. 
How many of each kind did he buy? 


A | 


| 
The above represents the name of a well- 
known bouk of travel, together with its, author. 
Answers to puzzles of Oct. 24th: 
STEP-LADDER. DOUBLE AOROSTIC, 





GreaT i. 
R E TeacuP 
Abyss HavannaA 
N x oO a R 
Delhbl Man FE 
M M AsleeP 
Ontdo Ps] e A 
=x N 
HaytlI IL, 
E A Scissors 
RebeL bass & 
l-d @-4 
DIAMOND, Dev. TF 
B EaglekE 
TAS 
TOLLS TRIPLE AOROSTIC, 
BALLOON HaZes 
BLOWN OmE ga 
SON RhuBarb 
N SoRelL 
ErAseE 


BuRIeD CitiEs. —1, Cork. 2. Quebec. 38, 
Salem. 4. Athens. 
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Orient, 


Selections, 


TATTOOING IN BURMA. 


At the mention of tattooing, the English 
reader will be disposed to lower the Bur- 
man in his estimation to the level of the 
Red Indian or South-Sea Islander, or other 
wild offshoot of humanity. Yet itis no 
mark of any such want of culture. From 
the educated native judge, whe sits on the 
bench to administer the law of England, 


who speaks and writes the English lan- 
guage, drives in his barouche,; and attends 
the social gatherings of English ladies and 

entlemen, to the humblest laborer in the 

eld, every man of the population is tat- 
tooed; not at pleasure and within thelimits 
he himself may draw, but by a rigid cus- 
tom which devotes to the tattooer’s art the 
body of everv man from the waist to below 
the knee. Withinthis area every Burman 
‘is branded with a close tapestry of lions, 
griffins, and other fabulous monsters, in 
deep blue pigment, forced under the skin 
by a painful process, Red tattooing is con- 
fined tothe upper part of the body. This 
necessary decoration is begun at an early 
age, and the prescribed surface is only 
gradually covered; but the severity of the 
treatment in the case of very young boys 
is the cause of no little illness, and some- 
times even of death. [| have myself met 
only one Burman who was not thus decor- 
ated; and he was a kind of privileged 
mountebunk, to whom the license of a 
clown was ‘allowed and whojwas the good- 
natured butt of his companions. The tat- 
tooer is proud to execute his most artistic 
designs(which he will display on a scroll, 
like a tailor’s patterns) on the arms of 
English officers, and among those who 
have served in Burmah the samples of this 
art are among the commonest relics shown 
to admiring friends at home. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this strange 
custom, it is considered an essential mark 
of manliness, and the Burmese youth who 
shrank from the ordeal would be regarded 
and treated as a ‘‘ milksop”; and, however 
unnatural the custom may be, it undoubt- 
edly has the effect of attaching a wholesome 
dignity to hardship and the fearless en- 
durance of physical pain, to which may be 
partly due the remarkable freedom from 
effeminacy which is a popular characteris- 
tic of the Burmese.— Fraser's Magazine. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 














WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th 8T., 


China, Glass, and Pottery. 


PERSONAL SELECTION, DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


THE GYROSCOPE, 
or Celebrated lanet- 
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[November 14, 1878. 
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POND’S EXTRACT, 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Pond’s Extract Co. : 

Gentlemen :—About one year ago. ‘ Ptery 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several pbysicians, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion. Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and 1 used 
Pond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water. In ashort time | noticed that the 
** Pterygion’’ was gradually growing smaller. 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued to do so until | was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of ove eye was much im- 
— and both were being rapidly covered. 

he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye aud —7 so from the other. If this 
statement will be of apy use to you or otbers, 
you are at liberty to use it as you please. 

Respectfully, E. T, LOVERING. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, | 
New York, July 10ch, 1878, § 
Pond’s Extract Co,: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badly, and when I 
arrived at my home not only found it painful, 
but badly swollen. 1 applied bot clothe, cam- 

horated oil, and other remedies, without re- 
jef, until a friend suggested Pond’s Hxtract. I 
sent for some, and,to mv great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a distance of 
overa mile. People who have had sprained 
limbs will scarcely credit this, as a sprain is an 
obstinate taing to cure, and I fully expected 
to be confined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Fxtract was truly magical in my 
case. Very respectfully yours, 


J. L, THOMPSON. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, } 
Wasuinaton, D. C., July 3d, 1878. § 
Pond’s Extract Vo.: 

Gentlemen:—1 bave been using J’ond’s Hz- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your ztract ia pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum. I have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Pond’s Extract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a fuvor on the pub- 
lic. I have ovly been induced to write this 
from the beneficia] effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Hxtract, and you may make what- 
ever use vou like of this letter, 

Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeasipE Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Extract Company : 

Gentlemen :—Your supply of Lond’s Extract 
came duly to hard and is duly apprectated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hztract, and invariably with 
good results. 

Thanking you for your generous pift, 

l am yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.D., 
Resident I‘hysician, Seaside Home. 





A distinguished clergyman writes: 
Warsaw, Inb., August 6th, 1878. 
To the Pond’s Extract Co,: 

Unsolicited, | send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of your 
medicine. On Sunday week I caught a very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached ; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excrueiatin, 
agony, the last three of which there was tota 
suppression, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relicve myeelf, 
but withcut any good result, Having beard of 
your Extract, I sent for some, and am bappy to 
place on record the fact that, after taking 
three teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, | obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, J feel [ could not have survived a 
long. I stronglv recommend the Fztract to all 
who may be efflicted as I was asa sure and 
certain relief. 

Yours, very gratefully, 
W.8. SPEIRS, A. M., 
Rector St. Anorew’s Church. 

P. 8.—You are at perfect liberty to use my 
letter anywbere and everywhere you see fit. 
Such valuable medicine is just what profes- 
sional men of sedentary habits require. Lam 
very thankful for tbe relief it bas given me 
and the assurance that 1 will neyer again 
suffer as I have done. 





POND'S EXTRACT. 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 

Also Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLAT&ED WARE. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 

Salesroom, 676 Broadway, New Y ork. 
Factory and Office, Wallingford. Conn. 


CHINA AND GLASS, 
Davis Collamore & Co 


have the pleasure to the op a of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedg woods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces, 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERIES A’ TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the copies are wonderful 
imitations. 

t#” Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 


HINRICH’S 79th Annual Display. 
TOYS. GAMES 


ST. GERMAIN LAMP. 


THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 


Holiday Presents. 


WHOLESALE. — 
FRENCH CLOCKS, eoeee 
RA ND TBA- SETS. 
RICH ENGRAVED TAND rai T GLAS 


BRIC-A- TRAC. RESDEN and ane CHINA. 
STA TUARY. FANCY GOO 


10,000 ARTIC LES. 
Polit» attendance. 
GOODS SENT HOME. 

Send for Price-List. 


29, 31, and 88 PARK PLACE, 


foot Metropolitan Klevated Railway Station, N. W. 
NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY ST..N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 

HENRY SMI?H, Proprietor. 

Printing Presses and Out-« 
fits, small and targe 


Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
for 15 cents. 











Low prices. 











OLD SATSUMA. 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursutt 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curios, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilman Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACK. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPGHEWS & CO. 
OFFICE :—5§ AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW wong. 

BRANCH OFFICES :—1142 Broadway, near 2th 8 
New York; 279 Fulton St., Brouklyn; 47 N. Wighth 
St., Philada.; and 110 W. Baltimore Bt.. Baltimore. 

All L yw of Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Garments 
ww. -. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, etc.. of 
all po ag anaes. Gentiemen’s Coats, Overcoats, 
Pants, Vests, etc.. dyed or cleaned, without rip- 
pine. Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
zinen and Muslin Shades, Chintz, etc., etc., cleaned 

TT, NEPHEWS & co., 

Office 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREE 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits ayy value is given 
in the ann. xed testimonial of . A.B. lund, 
of the firm of Mesers. H. K. & F. B. “Thurber Co., 

New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is <—- for it 


EW YORK, tac, ae 1878. 
H. M. ANTHONY, Eaq., Nt Reade Bt. 
Dear Sir :—Iin reply to your inguir 
effects in my case of “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it has proved a success beyond 
ad most sanguine expectations. Inthe summer of 
6 my health failed me. [| suffered greatly from 
prostration, pt. by overwork, and, as physi- 
cians afforded me no relief, 1 went to Europe, in 
hopes the voyage and change ‘of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary. 
On my return to New York , ip October, 1877, | bewun 
taking the ** Acid Phosphate,” which has complete- 
ly cured me, and I take pleasure in endorsing it as 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all the 
good qualities claimed for it. [am anxious that its 
merits should be more exte aareesy known. 
Yours very truly, . EE. WHYLAND. 
eyo according to ais directions of Prof, 
y the RUM¥YORD CHEMICAL 


and glazed. 





A. Aa to the 


ce, 
A pamphiet, more ‘thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mai] on addressing the manufacturers. 





The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvance (postage free) 1.50 





13 “ (8 mos.), “4 75 
4 “ (lmonth), “ « 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1 week) ° . 10 
52 Numbers, after 4 months, « 3.50 
53 « after 6 months, . 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be pees send the money in a Registered 


Letter. The pi B rectetetion, system is virtually 
an absolute provection st losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are biiged to to register 


levters when- 
-— requested to wae. 80. 
until an explicit order is 


are 
central bythe Publisher for their ae 
and until Cagunons of all arrearages is made, as 


quired by la’ 
—y! ot on the subscription books without 
0 advan 
SUBSCRIBERS are re particularly requested to note 
the of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what ia due “for the ensu year, with or without 
further reminder from thi 
THE RECKIPT 


remitted to 


either 9 trae or casual xh ate ‘s - 
ceived. n 8 poemae stamp is received the 
receipt will be cont by m 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet hay 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers ene , oo from the wot olies. or 

removing, and leaving them sees led » is prima 
facte evidence of f intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. ' Last sgn Wustneee Hotes 


seseceeeceresesge ss tOOel LUMO... cece cc ces gente 


ltim 
4 ismes PS month’ 


1be. 
one month). yy 
io three m: ‘ote three montha).a0e 
six ime: ix Te, 
Fs “ (twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve “* 650, 
maive = ADVERTISEMENTS 
(times dadddamen sasanusnkeraecepeiaesededaesenss 
18 
% . 





FINANCIAL mounds. eo senna PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIORS............ Firry Cents LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not ~ deme foar lines, 
$1; Over that, Twenty-five cents a lin 
bay monta ae r+ must be made in advance 


Address all | 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P..8. Bov 27497 Sew Vork ity. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Prrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection wth Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tax Inpk. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Reg. Price. 
I ov tcdinhnttdda<e cage $130 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).. -270 300 
Atlantic Monthly...............65 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. ........... 175 2 
Harper’s Magazine ...........0.-- 8360 400 
Hanper’e Weekly. ...00.cccccccees 360 .4 00 
MO Besos dcs ccaccceccces 3 60 4 00 
WN DONE iso dccccecccccsesns 1 75 2 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

Wis cdo cccdcaddescceaces 115 1 30 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly. ........csceee 3 60 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine., 2 60 3 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

Og adi dininnaneds conemes 1 25 1 50 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 30 1&0 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
ee Cia bn dads cccsccceanas 75 1 00 
Prineatom Bevlew cs sc cccccscdcces 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream........... 350 8400 
Eclectic Magazine........ ee 5 00 
Waverley EMR s dkcccecceaes 400 500 
Whitney’s Musica] Guest......... so 06110 
al bet er lif Lar se ogy .- aa 
Now York Sem!.Weeklv Poste... aay 3 On 
Christian at Work...... 8 00 
yO ee 5 20 
Rural New Yorker........ ss ® 2 50 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 2 40 : = 


Sunday Afternoon (new esubs.)....2 75 








Tue circulation of Tur Dairy Grapuic is national in its extent. 
has increased more than three-fold. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 








Since the beginning of 1877 its number 
The paper is sold on the stands of newsdealers in nearly every city in the United States. 
It has regular subscribers in every important town in every State and Territory. 


of subseribers 


Its regular circulation outsidy the city 


undoubtedly exceeds the combined country circulation of all the other evening papers and is larger than the country circula- 
tion of most of the morning papers. 


‘The origin of illustrated journalism was very simple. 
diagram, wood-cut, or map of any kind it attracted attention and had an increased sale. 
trated London News was the result of his cogitations. 

The idea of the old newsdealer was sound. 


A London newsdealer observed that whenever a paper contained a 
He reflected on the fact, and the Z//us- 
It met with an unexpected success and led to a number of imitations. 

People love to grasp situations at a glance of the eye. 


They love to take in a 


landscape at a look, and find more joy ina cheap print which represents a real scene than in any amount of elegant verbal 


description. 


The eye is the window of the mind, the telescope of the imagination. 
photographs itself in the memory. 


It delights the fancy. It informs without weariness. 


The picture tells a whole story at once. It 
It pleases without dissipation. 


The 


child begins to learn by picture-seeing. The first writing of the world was hieroglyphic; and the stories told by the old Egy p- 


tians in those rude figures cut in the walls of temples and of tombs convey whole volumes of information. 
ism is the application of the simplest principle to the diffusion of intelligence. 


Illustrated journal- 


It supplements words, that make dim images on 


the mind, with pictures, that give form and body and character to the objects described and transfers a whole scene instantane- 


ously to the imagination. 
may spend an idle hour. 
imagination. 


They are poetry reduced to form. 


We are fast learning that pictures are something more than objects to lazily enjoy, over which one 
They are a language. They are the best possible vehicle of communicating intelligence to mind and 
They can be made, as we have abundantly shown the means of telling the 


news more effectually, easily, and completely than any words yet invented. The recognition of this principle has given Tur 
Graputic its wide circulation and made its name the synonym of enterprise. 
Tue Graputic has the best, fullest, and latest financial and mining intelligence of any paper in New York. 


TERMS, postpaid, per Year, 








$12 OO. 


Address THE DAILY CRAPHIC, 39 to 41 Park Place, New York. 












farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that witl make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested 








FOOD FOR WINTER MILE. 





Tue increased attention lately turned 
toward milk production in winter renders it 
necessary to study the best system of produc- 
ing the most appropriate food for this pur- 
pose. Food of a succulent nature seems best 
adapted t» increase the secretion of milk; or, 
at least, dairymen have been led to regard 
grass as the best food for the milch cow. It 
has been supposed that the best-flavored milk 
could not be produced from dry food, and that, 
as milk contains elghty-seven per cent. of 
water, it requires food composed in a large 
proportion of liquid to produce it. The best 
argument in support of this is that Nature 
furnisbes this succulent food during summer, 
when the largest quantity of milk is pro- 
duced, and that it is always safe to imitate 
Natare, In Eogland, France, and Germany 
green food is largely produced for winter 
feeditg. inthe form of succulent roots. This 
is a most important part of their system of 
feeciog, and it certainly bas the effect cf 
keeping animals healthy, by counteracting the 
heating and constipating effects of a dry diet 
in winter. Another important quality of suc- 
culent over dry food fs its greater digestibil- 
ity. A larger percentage of the food con 
tained in grass is digestible than after the 
same grats has been dried into hay. 

Our readers are ecattered over a large area, 
and, therefore, are subject to a great variety 
of climate ; and what is eultable for one local- 
ity may not be best for another. In the pres- 
ent stage of agriculture in the West, it would 
be labor lost to attempt to substitute the root 
crop for its great staple, Indlancorn. We do 
not advise it; yet even there a sma)! quantity 
of roots may be profitably grown, to be used 
as a healthful chunge of food in winter. And, 
as the West is just now reaching after the 
protits and laurels of dairyivug, and not only 
successfully competing with the East, but 
beating her io her own market on the price of 
* gilt-edge’’ butter, the West may well afford 
to study the root crop asa further means of 
continued success. The mangel wurzel may 
be produced upon her soil at the rate of 20 to 
40 tons per acre ; and, if we allow 11 per cent, 
to be digestible food, it will give from 4,400 to 
8,800 pounds of digestible food upon one acre, 
excluding water and woody fiber, But, if we 
call the average 25 tons per acre, then we shall 
have an average of 5,500 pounds of digestible 
food upon an acre. Now, 40 busbels of corn {is 
a arge average per acre for the best corn 
states of the West ; and, if we allow 44 pounds 
per bushel as digestible dry food, we shall 
have 1,760 pounds of digestible food upon an 
acre, Or more thau three times as much digest- 
ible food from the mangels as from the corn. 

Mangels and sugar beets as food preduce 
an excellent quality of milk. In fact, they 
may be coneidered as the best grass laid up 
for winter, These roots, as well as carrots, 
are greatly to be desired as winter food for 
milch cows; and, if the middle Westerp States 
insist upon the greater cheapness of corn and 
other grain as food for milch cows, still the 
East and the Pacitic coast can produce more 
food with the same labor in the root crop than 
in the corn crop. Harris Lewis, the veteran 
dairyman of Herkimer County, N. Y., states 
that he raised beets in 1877 for 514 cents per 
bushel, This is less than the cost of the same 
amount of nutriment in corn or grass; anda 
given amount of nutriment in beets or carrots 
is worth more than the same amount in hay or 
corp, because it is lo a more digestible coudi- 
tion and calculated to promote the health of 
the animal. 

Mr. William Crozier, of Long Island, who has 
been very successful in root culture, adopts the 
ridge system. This consists in thoroughly pre- 
pariog the ground by plowing and harrowing. 
Toen he turns furrows six inches deep witha 
double mold-board plow (but a common plow 
may be used), thirty icches apart. These fur- 
rows are hali-fiiled with stable manure, com- 
posted with turf from roads and ditehes and 
well decomposed. Then he runs a plow on 
each side of the furrow, forming a ridge and 
covering the manure. He now runs a heavy 
roller over these ridges and flattens them, so 
that a seed-drill may be run on them, and de- 

posit the seed directly over the manure. Eight 
pounds of seed are drilled to the acre. In rich, 
light soils excellent crops may be obtained by 
drilling in the seed on a well-prepared surface, 
without the ridging system, twenty-fourinches 
apart. The varieties most used are Webb’s 
Macmo'h and Norbiton’s Giant, whieh jarp 
red, and North and Kinver Globe, which are 
yellow. Mr. Crozier estimates bis yield at an 
average of forty tons per acre. We intended 
only to make a few suggestions on the subject 
of roots, and hope our readers will give these 


suggestions early attention, for we tilieve the 
root crop is to play an important part in the 
dairy system of this country.—National Live- 
Stock Journal, 

em 


FARMERS’ CARE OF FOWLS. 


THERE is probably no ly no other interest on the 
farm so generally neglected as that of poultry. 
It ig a common phrase among farmers that 
‘chickens ean scratch for a living,’’ aud this 
comprises about all the care they receive. 
Summer or winter, rain or sunshine, cold or 
warm, in all kinds of weather, they are left to 
take care of themselves, gaining a precarjous 
living, roosting on trees, fences, the mangers, 
or racks in the stable, They are merely suf- 
fered as a nuisance, rather than cared for as 
they should be. In our cold winter months, 
for want of proper shelter, combs and wattles 
are frozen, and feet are often lost from the 
effects of the extreme cold. If we were to 
aceus® our farmer friends of cruelty, they 
would open their eyes in innocent surprise. 
But is it not downright cruelty to allow your 
fowls to go through our long, cold winters 
without propercare orshelter?’ How much do 
the poor birds suffcr before they lose combs, : 
wattles, and feet? The trouble is not that any 
are ivtentionally guilty of cruelty. But the 
old ‘‘scratch for themselves’’ adage has been 
so long and persistently taught that men be- 
lieve in itand act accordingly. The care of 
the fowls is a thing never thought of and the 
idea of providing comfortable quarters for 
them fs unheard of. Then we hear the com- 
plaint: ‘* Wegetno eggs.”’ ‘* Here are one hun- 
dred hens, eating more than they are worth, 
aud we do not get eggs enough to keep us 
going at the house.”’ This may be all true; 
but think for a moment of the care you have 
given them. They are simply paying you in 
your own coin ; and even then are, no doubt, 
doing better by far than you haye done by 
them. 

Perhaps fowls in the farm-yard suffer more 
for want of pure water in winter than from 
avy Other cause, In the summer they usually 
get pleuty and do well enough; but in our 
cold climate, when springs and brooks are. 
frozen solid, when tauks and swill-pails are no 
longer available, then their daily allowance is 
entirely cut off, and often for weeks, and even 
months, they do not get a drop of water. 
They eat snow, when it isto be had; and they 
could do nothing worse, for this has the sing-’ 
ular quality of making them poor, and they 
should never be allowed to eat it. If they are 
supplied with water, they will not eat snow, 
This treatment, with very little yarfation and & 
few exceptions, is the rule. among farmers, 
The result is that millions of fowls die an- 
nually of that scourge of poultry, the cholera. 
Years ago the cholera was dreaded as & Most 
fearful plague among the human family. 
Towns and cities were devastated by its rav- 
ages. But of, late years, by cleaufog out the 
cess-pools of filth in the cities and by the 
proper measures, it has lost its terrors. 

Here lies the great remedy for chicken 
cholera—cleanliness and proper care. This 
will do more to rid the country of this plague 
than all the patent nostrums in existence. 
With a very little outlay of money and time, 
you can build a good, comfortable house for 
your fowls. Letit face the south, with win- 
dows to give light «nd warmth when the sua 
shines. Spend an hour each day in feedicg, 
watering, and caring for your fowls. Remove 
all the droppings every day or two, preserving 
them carefully in a heap. Your American 
guano will repay you for allthe care and feed 
you give your fowls. Keep your house clean 
and well ventilated, and you will have a plenti- 
ful supply of eggs in wioter, as well a3 in sum- 
mer, aud the time tbat you spend in the care of 
your fowls will pay you a larger per cent. than 
any time you spend on the farm.-—Poultry Rs- 
view, 

Lc 


ROSES FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


We are decidedly of the opinion that rose 
culture for amateurs has yet to be reduced to 
asimple science; that the rose-gardener, uv- 
like the poet, is made, not born, 

Whether rose cultivation upon a large scale 
should be attempted fs more than doubtful; 
but everybody wants a rose-busb, and almost 
everybody has ove—to the credit of human 
nature be it sp9ken—and a rose-bush * sure to 
be a pet plant, 

Tea roses are to be preferred for the house, 
both for theirsurpassing beauty and exquisite 
odor; and then, uoder good conditions, they 
are free growers and bloomers, A Marechal 
Niel, or a Bon Silene, or a Safrano may be 
chosen. Tae Marechal is considered the 
prince of tea roses—the best aud richest. Its 
charming canary-yellow flowers,so very frag- 
rant, and its unequaled buds need no descrip- 
tion. 

The Bon Silene, of blendid carmine and pur- 
ple, may do for a companion rove, if you have 





room, And my heart always turns toward au 
apricot-tingéd Sefrano, mieltig bac Ghepon, 


THE tsnecinnelantonianicin 


times of buttophole bouqaets. 

It is a very grand plan, at this season of the 
year, to purchase a rose-bush ortwo of a-re- 
Mable florist, which he has grown with especial 
design toward winter blooming. And often, 
| to», we are fortunate enough to possess a pot- 
ted rose, ready to take into the window. 

Although it may be vigorous and in grow- 
ing order, now look it carefully over. Remove 
every faded leaf and falling flower and trim 
out the weak shoots. This will give it power 
to make fresh roots,and thus new flowering 
stoots will conticue to start. By 10 means 
close pruning ; but usvallya Httle thinoing of 
the weak wood is advisable. 

Give all your rose-p ots a top-dressivg of the 
richest compost soil procurable. Remember, 
it must not be sodden, for that -v1ll cause the 
tender rootlets to decay; but friable, while 
rich enough to cling properly. Nothiog is 
better for rose soil than well-decayed cow- 
manure, decomposed until it will crumble at 
the touch. 

A liquid fertilizer for all plants is recom- 
mended for weekly use. Take an old pail, 
and to several shovels of horse and cow-ma- 
nure add a pint of pulverized charcoal, which 
will neutralize the odor, besides being excel- 
lent to keep your pot-soil healthy aad sweet. 
Add plenty of boiling water, and let it staid 
in some out-of-the-way place. ‘This can be 
kept replenished for weekly wa'erings. Use 
it of medium strength, about the color of 
weak tea. 

Roses need the best of air and sunlight. 
Exceeding cleanliness—an occasional shower- 
ing with ammontated water is excellent for 
the leaves ; and, when growing fast, a good 
supply of water. A little boiling water turned 
into the saucers every morning as the days 
grow colder is highly appreciated ; but by no 
means let your plants stand in a puddle. [f it 
be not soon absorbed, they were too wet be- 
fore, and then, of course, pour quickly away. 
Usu lly, it will be readily absorbed. 

I have used, to deepen the color and increase 
the vigor of my roses, av occasional watering 
of wari soot-water. Dissolve a spoonful of 
soot in a quart of warm water, and alternate 
this with the liquid-manure wateriog—i. ¢., use 
it every otber week for roses or any other plants. 
Use an old teapot to steep your soot in. It is 
very handy to water with and can be easily 
warmed upon the stove. Do not soil the 
plant leaves in watering. Remove all fading 
roses as they decay and cut back the stems 
well, This will keep your bush in good trim 
for a succession of buds. 


eI 
THE NORWAY SPRUCE AND ITS 
VARIETY, ELATA. 


Tue Norway Spruce fs one of the most pop- 
ular, if not one of the most beautiful and 
bardy of evergreens, If it were propely 
treated while young, we are convinced it 
would command a higner respect during its 
old age. The desire on the part of those who 
plant trees about their homes to see them 
grow as fast as possible ond their distrust of 
any pinching or cutting back are natural, 
Anything that retards growth for one year is 
condemned. It is too long to wait for results 
that, at best, are not to be counted upon posi- 
tively, as they believe. Therein lies the mis- 
take. The results may be confidently comated 
upon; and in this we speak from our own ex- 
perience, 

The Norway Spruce, if left to itself while 
young, and especially if not well planted, at- 
tains its fullest beauty iu ten years, After- 
ward, the lower branches begin to lose their 
foliage and the conical symmetry, which in 
this tree constitutes its first charm, is marred, 
If when first set in its permanent abode the 
buds had at once been pinched out—or, what 
is the came thing, the tips of all the branches 
except the lower and lowermost ones had ben 
cut off—and the same course had been pur- 
sued the second spring, growth would have 
been confined mainly to the lower branches, 
and a vigor would have been imparted to them 
that would be retained as long as the upper 
branches remained robust or as long us the 
tree maintained a healthy existence. 

The impression, which until of late years has 
been quite general, that evergreens (hardy con- 
jferous evergreens, at least) were never to be 
cut buck, is still a conviction in the minds of 
many; and it is one that deprivesthem of the 
very best means both of adding to the attractive 
ness of their evergreens and of preserving that 
attraction unimpaired toa good old age. 

For the purpose of inducing this strong de- 
velopment of the bottom branches, and at the 
same time a more compact habit throughout, 
instead of cutting off or ‘‘ back’ the branches, 
we bave for several years past merely twisted 
out the verticel of buds which terminates 
them. These buds begin to form as soon as 
the spring growth is completed, and ,they may 
be removed in the following fall, winter, or 
early the next spring. Thus only the terminal 








cakes which would have been made is pre- 
vented, and the eame object is accomplished, 





very lovely snd valuable in buds, for these 
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Without diminishing the proportions of the 
‘tree, 

The variety known as Monstrora is notable 
chiefly for ita long, straggling branches, with 
few laterals. It is, indeed, of all evergreens 
the most lawless, if we may so speak. It de- 
spises symmetry and seems to delight in de- 
stroying apy semblance of equilibrium. 

The Etata preserves much of the long, 
spreading, thickened disposition of the 
branches of the other, while, with a little 
direction by pinching out the bude, as we have 
stated, a tree of marked and pleasing charac- 
ter, airy, free, commanding, is obtained. It is 
as hardy as the species and will please all who 
seek variety among their evergreen collec- 
tions. 

To the average planter variety among ever- 
greens is not studied, as it is among deciduous 
trees. Itisa great pity that it is so, ard we 
ask our friends who propose to select next 
spring to visit nurseries and examiuve the ex- 
tremely varied forms and foliage which the 
evergreen family presente.—Aural New Yorker. 





COMPOSTING “MUCK.” 


As long as we have faith in the old Scotch 
maxim that “‘ muck is the mother of the meal- 
tub,’ it is well to observe any bints that will 
go to increasing our supply of manure, for evi- 
dently the word muck in the proverb is a gen- 
eric term for any fertilizing compound that 
may be employed fn growivg crops. The fol- 
lowing sensible advice is from a correspondent 
of The Country Gentleman: 

““To increase the manure-pile is the object. 
How to do itisthe problem. Muck fs found 
in sunken places in woods, fields, or swamps, 
where the water runs off slowly. It is gath- 
ered there by washings of Jeaves and mellow 
soils from tbe hills, together with coarse grass, 
weeds, leaves, and fallen wood, which for ages 
have grown there, falen down, and decayed. 
If the water could have run off freely, the land 
would be dry and productive. Now it 1s cold, 
tour, and unproductive. It can be utilized with 
profit ; but it takes time and money. 

‘If you cannot get on toe bed with a team 
in winter, wheel it out to the bank in summer 
or fall, Then you can draw it to the barny»id 
at your leisure. Spread a thick coat, two feet 
deep, on the entire yard. Throw all the stab.c¢- 
manure made vpop it, either from borses, 
cows, Cr hogs. Feed your hogs ou a pile of it 
daily, and there should be a dozen or more pigs 
to work it over cheaply. Mix refuse, airty salt, 
plaster, coal-athes—iu fact, everything to ic- 
crease its bulk and vaiue. Your yard, of 
course, ehould slope elightly inward, to retain 
and catch all surplus water and wash off the 
ground. 

** Increase this pile by this method one year, 
and then commence drawisg tothe land. It 
will be fine, decayed, and well mixed. Spread 
it evenly over your meadows, your wheat-tields, 
and land designed for corn or potatoes, about 
ten or twelve loads peracre. By tois cuurse 
you will reap the best and only paying result 
from the use of muck.’’—Home and Farm. 


AGRICULTUBAL 


43, Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 
7 tion. Anybouy can operate iu with perfect 
success. Complete oattiis trom $5 to $30. 
Cpnromo Photography outfits,$3. Heliograph, 

$2.50. Send s.amp tor full inform+tiun to B 
SACKMANN & CO., Muanuf’rs., 278 Peurl St., N.Y. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS! 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 


(Esthblished 1855). 

The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive, and Valuable Agricultural, 
live Stock, and Family Jeur- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


par yt a ena iy I on all agricultural topics, 
and iends the vanof American Agricultural Jour- 
pDulism. Has the largest ana ablest corps of Reguiar 
Contributors everemploysedon ap agricustuial pa- 
per, under an able and experienced Kdit) rial Man- 
agement, who spare no expense or labor to add 
everything possible to its value. 


Subscription Terms Redaced for 1829. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
ONE YEAR (52 issues) OMly.....ceseee ceeeeeee $1.50 
Making it the x. est first-class Agricultural 
eklyin the country. 
Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Clab 
Agents. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. K. THOMPSON’S 


W)AROSMA 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 
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Prepared py. EE. THOMWV PSONV, Wholesale 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1879. 


THE LEADING AMERIOAN AGRIOUL- 
TURAL AND HOUSEHOLD WEEKLY 


for Town and Country, 


for Old and Young. 
( Established 1841.) 


The PRAIRIE FARMER, now in its Thirty-eighth 
year, ix the leading AGRICULTURAL and HOUSE- 
HOLD we kiyof America and acknowlecg d author- 
be Egos the United States und Canadas upon 

top 

AGRICULTURE, HURTICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISING, etc. 

Being published weekly, the more progressive 
factsin practical Agriculture and Agricultural scl- 
ence are grasped by un efficient editorial corps and 
ose pluced before its readers in the most at- 

ractive apd read: ble furm. 

ITs LIVE-STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


Agr ater amount of reliable Live-Stock intelli- 
gence iv given in its culumns during the year than 
in any other publicauvun,. 


Its VETERIVARY DEPARTMENT 


is couceded to be thoroughly reliable and most pruc- 
tical. All 1 te by subscribers are promptly, chee t- 
fully, and fully answe:ed by one of the most ‘accom- 
plished veterinarians in the United States, under 
whose direction this department is conducted. 


HOUSEHOLD and GOOD HEALTA. 
Weekly arriclesin each of these departments, pre- 
yore expresrly for this paper, form a prominent 

eacure. 
ITS MARKET REPORTS, 


inc pa Live-Stock, Grain. and General Markets, 
are car- fully prepared by a special reporver up to the 
hour of going to press. 


THE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 
will be in the fu-ure, as in the past, to wake every de- 
partment full and complete, so fur as ractical taleat 
can accomplish this end— that of ma ing the PRAT- 

RIE FARMER the beet AGRICULTUKALand HOME 
Journ NAL in America. 

Terms $2.00 per y¢ ar inadvance, including the bal- 
anc: of 1878 free, to new subsoriners from time sub- 
scription is received for 187, 

Specimen oon free to any address. Liberal Cash 
Commission allowed to Agents, who are wanted 
everywhere to organize Clubs and t> whom canvass. 
inu outfic will be furviehed tree upon application to 


PRAIRI K FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsowely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge snaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can eusily cut 45 
to 40 bushels per bour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


wipaaconm 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO, 


A NO. = ae ee on 
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ard guaranteed. For tursemer particul 

PACIFIC GUANO Co. Bomon tga” 
Windsor, Conn: SHARPLESS & & CARPENTER, s 
South Woter 8t.. Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 


RUFF, Langsingourg, N.Y. 
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Sear. Rs Rats we moar 


Address BIRDSELL MAN'G OO. Soucn Bend. Ind. 
ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINO 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFIOE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
At New Standard Corn 











Capacity of 12-inch Mil) 
2 to 12 bus. per hour. Ca- 


acity of 

Ril. 6 vo 40 bus per hour. 
4. Fi 

Flour, High Speed Qu ick 


Work, and onomical 
Milling fully establistte 
ed. For lil. Catalogue, 


= — describing the Harrison 
System, address Kstate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for saf’ty by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of fire Departments, and Insurance (0.8 





onerely. Free fiom all we in burning. THK 
Pr SOLE PROPRIK- 
YORK. 


EVOE MANUFACiLURING CO 
TORS. oieeran STREGT, NEW 














Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Floar. 


now PETER EE con 


py Farmers and Deslers are invited to send for 
Circular 


- STOVES AND FURNACES. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches: Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue 


ALEX. M LESLEY, 372 Gth Ave., N.Y. 











MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
OVER $10,000 IN PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1878 


AND 1879. 


The Home and Farm is published semi-monthly by B. F. Avery & Suns, at Louisville, Ky. It is an 
eight-page paper, six columns to the page, giving forty-eight columns of matter in each issue, two issuesof 
which are equal to an eighty-page monthly magazine, and not inferior in quality of matter to the best of 
the magazines published. The subscription price or Home and Farm is 


PIFTY CENTS A YHBAR! 


For fu!l information and special instructions relative to the Premiums offered to club-raisers send to the 
publishers, at Louisville, Ky., or specimen copy of Home and Farm, in every number of which will be found 


a fall list of premiums offered. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING. FIRE ARMS. 





Large Reduction in Prices May 1st, 1878. 









Model b§ 
Sporting Bide, Octagon. Barrel, $23 


~Model’73. Model.’76. 


427.00 435.00 

* : ie = 2360 ©2700 35°00 

“ “ Round “ 2200 2500 (3200 
Carvine......0 sss.cossesecses eee 20 O08 +24 060 27 00 


(2 Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHEET: . 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 


} 104 
Bratnhall, Beatie’ & 6, 
274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 

Offer their extensive a#gortment of 
Denae’s French PatentRauges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES’ TO: Sur THE TIMES 








Cast or Wrou bt Tron 
. Tron, for Coal or Wood. 
BRICK ak t AND PORTABLE. 

Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
able; economical in fuel; give universal sate 
iefaction; have nv bulted joints; are free trom 

sifhonaands have bad constant and severe use for 
r 18 years, uno in good condition to-day, 
without repeirs or ony 

The most D he cheryest to 
buy. Fitted with Fa wetted ug. an. fiction 

es hes 
fines feed ors, arnficreauia Wr ete. “uve 
mMaoy attractive cal improvements 
never bef ‘re udopted, 

Also RANGES for family or hotel use, Fire- 

e Heaters. 
a for Glare before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO.,, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 


The he Morning. Glory 


is the faa arave BABSE- 
BURNIN 
Look ce a bf Sot using 
“The Star and 
the Crescent,” 





asa front side. orna- 
nded 
Chae soom, Nt: 
the 
NEW 


MORNING GLORY 


is not to be found In your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 

STOVE €O., 
ALBANY, N.Y, 

Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, Now York; @lso by DAYTON & CARTER, 


630 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
t@ Pamphiets,. giving # full description, fur- 


ished fr 
—- a) G. LITTLE#IELD, Patentee. 








(old's Heater Mfg. Co.. 
WROUGHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, miade of 


HEAVY BOILER TRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight, © ’ 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


I. SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Placé Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between 42d and 43d Sts.,N. Y,. 
0 
A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Gratesqnd Brass Goods. — 
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* stood the test for upward of thirty 





te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
“NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 








PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
ears, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
ghana countries of the world. They were 
ecreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
ris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease, 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
ip former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or Class of Symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering trom 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent Sper s “4 lingering, nerv- 
ours, chronie or functional disease? you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you: 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of fauint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
= ing, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
ect Lo fits of Palapcholy ? re your Kid- 
n oF te Pun lood, in a disordered con- 
ness ou suffer from rhe umatisi, 


early years and find your- 
f rasséd with a multitude of gloomy 
mptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forge tful, and your mind continually dwell- 
oo on thesubject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless nights, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, Po ions of the heart, bash- 
fulness, —— on of ot isons aversion tosociet y, 
dizziness in the imness of sight, pim- 
ples.and blo’ a eetahs fae eal ik, and 
other despondent ems. Thousands of 
young men, the m peel and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
esty or neglect prolong their suffe rings. 
vA en, further Diy oe a@ subject so 
duetive o f health appiness when t 
is at arid @ Means a restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 

themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DrscRIPpriV® PAMPHLET and 
THE EL&CTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘tall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Bes Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious, 


» erro 





Dr. KINa@sLeY, who has 

aged ip a very extensive and 

saan 0 at PROMELN. Y.,for more thas twen. 
ds of pereous anes of this much. 

sag fh @ from various parte of the 


akill in rescu De a cere me Or dole and untimely 
th. Doctors 
W. 3. P. KINGSLEY. Ap Rama, N. VY. 


2 Meat FOR BALDNESS. 
Prescription Free en person 
poe gaps 





who wil) to pay when a 
husbathes is actuaily pro- 


2 Clinton Place, New York. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


puckey E BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells AAt ure © ws my Tin 

for Churches, Fire 

Alarms, Farms, ete, ULLY 


WAnnanrEn. |¢ Catal 
went Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Oincin eath, ©. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


facture thove celebrated Bells tur URURCH 
CA DENIES, etc. Price-List and Circolars sent free. 


HENRY MosBARE & CO., 
BAIAIMOR . Ma. 


MENEELY & COM PAN A 


I CADEMY. Picrony CRON etc. is and 
Potent ¥ Mouptings, Catalognes free. No agencies. 
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_MENEELY & & KIMBERLY, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0,’ 
Superior Electro-Plated}Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


Fer Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


HORWEGIAN Bary 
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N. B, PHELPS, Propaietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK, 











SILVER-PLATED WARE ) crs = 
Meriden Britanla COMA, |e HATS. 


{LK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
aUPAILE LED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. Y. 





NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Wise Men of the Land, 


the Divine, the Physi¢ian, the Judge, use dally in their 
own homes and recommend to all invalids and sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour St Ih, Costive- 
ness, Heartburn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, 
Liver Complaints, Gout, and Rheumatic Affections 
Nature’s own Great and Good Remedy, TARRANT’S Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, as the best and most 
reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the above 
class of diseases. The nursing bate, its brothers and 
sisters, its parents and grandparents, will all find this 
pleasant remedy well adapted for their different com- 
plaints. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


iT tlemen’ s Clothing. 


Furnishing and Outfitting of every Description. 


Tailoring, 
ENTLEMEN’S Business SUITS, OYS’ & YOUTHS’ School SUI 
G $10 to $235 3 B $3 to hee 


(feNTLEMEN’s Working x SUITS, 3 | Bors’ & youris’Business SUITS, 


(feNTLEMEWs Dre “SUITS, 2 | Boys’ « yourns Dress “UTS 
$20 to $50 

ULES FOR SELF a — oll 
Price List, and Book of Fashions Seut Free on application, 

my ote nyt y any part of the country are enabled to order by 
our Bates eof Self-Measure, with guaranteed certainty of re- 
ceiving the Thost Perfect Bit attainable. Over 20,000 orders 
have been filed with highest satisfaction. See Book of Fashions, 








Orders by Letter 


Promptly Filled. 
Merchant Clothier, 


GEO. Le err 140 Fulton St., New York, 


Buccpaner to FREEMAN a sone. EStTaBL ISHED 1863. 





“THE WHITE” 


SEWING(MA- 
OHIN Eisthe easiest 
selling and best gatie- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 














Mrectcom petition 
with the WHIT 


ot eaporior Eoglish make. 
Sampics of our leading £ sty lon fe 
or tee jincluding 0 the tamo 
Pens, b mail, on 
receipt - ‘y 3 Gente a 
Stationer.or Perr 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


PERRY & C2 en Eeneariie 

















-Pre-eminent in) 


ele 


NG MACHINE. 

LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, SIEST IN WOBKING, MOST DURABLE. 
Only Sewing Machine in the World with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore jeasiést to learn, and never out of order. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, ee ILLObE & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 
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Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest, practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, el Before 
buyinw any otber, » Digaee write iene mn VE ye 
special terms, etc. 1” CHAIR CO.., Erie, Pa. 


waTcues, | T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
(8T. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 
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HN HOLLAND, Manu facturer 
Wes analy Gold Pens Ohio.” Se aero % 


¢ éth sureet, Cincinnat 


DOWN 
WITH HIGH PRICES! | 


CHICAGO SCALE €0,, 
149 and 151 Jeffersen Street, Chicago, IU. 














M1 Seales’ Warranted: Send for and 
nie e Cirquler an 
[eee 


vt i 





7 . ay wr 4am 3 7H) | ” 
4-Ton Wagon Scales, $66; 3-Ton. $40. 
tron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. :} | 
Other sizes ‘Scales, Beams, etc. at a great reduction. | 


BEST IN THE WORLD. | THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE TOPS! “READY for USE. 


FACTORIES 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
_ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 
— 


Rubber Paint Vo, DUNDEE, N, ¥, 
Gentlemen :—All 0 our oes customers wee, have used 
your Paint sp in the poet terms of its 
capacity, chea and Jnish. We 
consider two coats of the Rub er Paint fully equal 


iL AND BLR’G CO. ogg GEN FOR CIRCULAR, Ute. mt” 


FAS) ht oly Water: for Gout, 


4 fladelphia, Professor of Ma teva 

ined Buf ‘ Dente, oo Pre 4 = From edtteria! in 

Wie Meatcal Times of Wersity OF Po 

“Buffalo Lithia Springs. 

‘(Phe value of alkalies ut disease] has long been stim nt the 
reputa r s of Vic ears testimony to the 

-4 1th aA tore to have the simple alkalies, Of late 

I value in p . 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland "Give Pork. Op Chicage, St. Louis. | to three coats o 
r ar, @ 
na fog velar fi 






























the natural wa 
6 been seserted ¢ 0 
































AVBERILE PAINT. 
the Highest Award from te Bentontia Dam isi PE esl and 'Dirability. Bewure of 
“ CALCLOAEB; 


Something Now for Walls, Catings, ete. dy to 


mebidDd gagtil 

















by ony one. sam 














INVALID ‘RECLINING. 





g | CHIN bs GLASSWARE 


te Poteeiain Din PRICES. 


Set 8, decorated P43: white... 

L HO BrEY NISHING goons 
DS Dé SALES PECIALTY. 
Titustiuted Catal rah and Price-List mailed free 


nm applica = 
L y, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Goods oe! ly selected and packed for transport- 
— free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. money- 





Boiler Feed P 
Fire Pumps, 





Kaowes Patent ea Puy 


THE STANDARD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


WARREN, MASS. 
WAREHOUSES: 
i4ana 4 Federal Street, mae 
92 and 94 Liberty Stre 
nnew YORK. 
Every Pump furnished under a complete guaranty. 
62” Send for Iiustrated Catalogu 


MINTON’S :Ai%4%2, TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-CPON-TRENT. 
AlsoThe CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Musaics, etc. 

THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only capeeneuesce in the United States for 
he above firms. 








ROLLING. CHAIRS. 





THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
‘was awarded to 


LCR 
COD. 


Ask Toe st ets or fish-degjer for it. Already 
D 


pat up! d 60-pound bé¥es and selected trom 
est. Georne’s Codfish. ‘Al 80 the celebrated 
Bureka wred and other quaiities of Boneless 
Fish for sale. 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO.; 
Bele Proprietors, 182 Duane &t., New York. 





|W. .& B. DOUCLAS, 


a N, 







es St., Nae ew York 
“ahortanneds oF 


PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers, 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 188 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
sy HF France, in 


ae ; SS : | r_-Bpa Oentental fi Sanibidon 





a a am ad 


every uart of Taste one ins the vital nutritive 

au pein ces is 

be on ang o ditto iL re! eS de — 
ervou tem 

Single bottle ‘pent, axprese dnd  Biventi on receipt ores i. 


















































